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HYPATIA ;. 


or, New foes with an Ol: Face. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated from Drawings by WILLIAN MAR, 
TIN JouNION. and with Portrait of the Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut 


“Rages 9nd Gite Top, 87.00. (Tn a Box.) 


“HARPER'S YOUN G PEOPLE” 
FOR 1894. 

Volume XV. With about 800 Iustrations and 883 

: Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.5° ¥ 

WIMPLES.AND C8ISPING PINS. 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornamentations of 
, oe By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “ Art 
and Criticism,” ete. Crown 8vo, Oloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges ahd Gilt Top, $2.00. 
‘WEALTH AGAINST Semon: 
- WEALTH. 


; By Henny Demantst LLoyp. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.8. 


‘ils Personal History fy SAMUEL Smits, LL.D., 

| Author of “Self-Help,” “Character, © yeemty: 
Barber, Poet, Philanthropist,” etc ith Por- 
‘trait. 12mz, Cloth, ‘Ornamental, $1.50. 





PORTRAITS IN PLASTER. 


Frem the Collection of LAURENCE HUTTON, With 
72 Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo,‘Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uuncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6.00. 


TWILIGHT LAND. 


Written and Illustrated by HowanrpD PYL®, Author 
of “The Wonder Clock,” “Pepper and Salt,” 
“Men.of Iron,” etc. 8vo, Half-Leather, Orna- 
‘mental, $2.80. 


WAYSIDE POEMS. 
Ww. ape c i : 
ea oy: awe Square 8vo. 
BIBLE STORIES 


For Young People. By the Right Rev. HENRY C. 
PoTrTeR, D.D., the Rev. Bishop JouHn F, Hurst, 
D.D., the Rev. JoHN HALL, D.D., and Others. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00, 


Bee bs ae THE GOLDEN HOUSE. 


AStory. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “ A Little Journey in the World,” etc. Illustrated by 
_ W.T. SmepUgyY. Post 8vo, Half-Leather, Ornamental, $2.00, 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
ESSAYS. 
By Grorct WiLL1AM CURTIS. One Volume, Crown 
_ -8vo, Cloth, Uncut Rdges and Gilt Top, 92.50. 
A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 
‘Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowivg, Football, Cricket, 
Club and University Athletics. Studies in Eng- 
lish Sport, Past and Present. By CASPAR 
W. Wutrney. Coptously Tilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 
chapte: vit 
aes resin halaisa St Sova Ss 


CHAPTERS FROM SOME UN. 
' | WRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


By ANNE THACKERY RItcRtkE, Author of “ Records 

of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning,” etc. Crown 
’ 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and. Gilt 
.. Top, $2.08. 


A BREAD-AN D-BUTTER MISS. 


A Novel. By GrorGE PAsTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
S icecomancage 31.00. 





THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE 
LEVANT. 


imhvernses of Two Youths in a Journey Through 
Morocco, Algeria, Tuhis, Greece and Turkey, 
with Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, 
and the Site of Ancient Troy. By THomas W. 
KNOX. Profusely IMustrated. Square, 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00. 


THE STORY OF BABETTE. 


By RuTH MCENERY STUART. Author of “ A Golden 
Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE CHRISTMAS HIRELINGS, 


A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “The Vene- 
tians,” “ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc, Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. New Illustrated Edition. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly ready.) __ 


TRILBY. 


A Novel. By GEORGE DU Maurier, Author of “Peter Ibbetson.” With (20 Illustrations by the Author * 
Post 8vo; Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75; Tnree-quarter calf, $5,50; Threa-quarter, Crashed Levaat, 81,50 ; 


Edition de Luxe, One Volume, Full Vellum, $10.00. 


HARPER’S LITTLE NOVELS. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 per volume. 


THE ROYAL MARINE. 


An Idylof Narragansett Pier. By BRANDER MarT- 
THEWS. [llustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


MINISTERS OF GRACE. 
By EVA WILDER McGLassoyn. Illustrated. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Illustrated. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOING.| 


By M. G. MCCLELLAND. Tilustrated. 


AN AGITATOR. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


Published by HARPER & BROS., New. York. 


t ani ehabcianiks are for sale by all ‘tethers, or will be sent by the publishers. post- 
me prepuid, to any part of the United States. Canad, or Merico, on recetpt of the price. 





Valuable “Gift Books. 


The Three Musketeers. 


Br ALEXANDRE DuMAS! Awédition de luxe 
(limi to 750 copies). with 250 INustra- 
—_ Maurice Leloir. In tw6yvoluniex, 

garg by g — de- 
ened cover, it box, $ 00. 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 


By WILLIAM MARTIN Coxway, M.A., F. R. 
- Vice-President of the Alpine Club : 
formerly Professor of Art in University 
os Liverpool. Witb 300 Dlustrations 
D. Pot ce oe and a Map. 8vo. 
Cloth, $10.00. 


The United States of America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, 
its Natural Resources, People. Industries. 
Manufactures. Commerce, and its Work in 
Literature, Science, Education, and Seif- 
Government. Edited by NATHANIEL S. 
SHALER, S.D., Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. In two volumes, 
royal 8vo, With Maps. and 150 full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, $10.00. (Sold only 
by subscription.) 


A History of the United States 
Navy, 


From 1775 to 1894, By EpGAR STANTON 
MACLAY, A.M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C. Smiru, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. With numerous Maps, Dia- 
grams, and I!lustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $7.00. 


In the Track of the Sun. 


READINGS FROM THE DIARY OF A GLOBE 
TROTTER. By FREDERICK DIODATI THOMP- 
son.: Profusely illustrated with Enerav- 
ings from Photographs and from Drew- 

ings by HARRY FENN. Large 8vo. *Cloth, 

gilt top, 36 00. 


Memoirs Illustrating the His- 
tory of Napoleon I, 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE FRAN- 
coIs DE MENEVAL. Private Seéretary to 
NAPOLEON... Edited by his Grandson, 
Baron NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENEVAL. 
With Portraits and Autograph Letters. 
In three volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


The Dawn of Civilization. 


(EGYPT AND CHALD#&A.) By Prof. MASPERO. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. Trans- 
lated-by Mf. L. McCLURE.. With Map and 
over 470 Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth. 


Popular Astronomy : 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAVENS. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated 
from the French by J. ELLARD GORE, 
F.RA.s. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth; $4.50. 


Schools and Masters of 
Sculpture. 


By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘‘ Schocls 
and Masters of Painting.’”’ With 35 full- 
page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


The Farmer’s Boy. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of *‘ The Coun- 
try School in New England,” etc. With 64 
a by the author.’ 8vo. Cloth, 


Collected Essays. 


By Tuomas H. HuxLEy. New complete 
edition, with revisious, the Essays being 
grouped according to general subject. In 
nine volumes, a new Introduction accom- 


panying each volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


per volume. 


Paul and Virginia. 


By BERNARDIN DESAINT-PIERRE. With a Bi- 
ographica) Sketch and numerous I[llustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir. 12mo.Cioth, $1 50. 


Songs of the Soil, 


By FRANK L. STANTON. With a Preface by 
AijJOEL CHANDLER HaArRRIs. 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 





Great Commanders Series. 


Brief Biograplites, of the hiehest order of 
exceffence, of distiagnished American 
militar¥ and naval men, from Washington 
to Sheridan. Edited by General JAMES 
GRANT Witson. Each, 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of 
which have received the highest commendation from 
authoritative journals, are: Admiral Farragut, 

n A. T, M4HAN, U.S.N.; General Tay~ 

Dee Ceneral 0.0. HowARD, U-S. A; General 

ackson, by JAMPs PARTON; General Sracen, 

by Capua FRAXCIS V. GREENE, U.S. A; 

E, Johnston, by Rosert M. Av =a gS; 

«ral Thomas, by HENRY COPPre, LL.D.; Gener- 
al Scott, by General MARCUS J. WRIGHT: Gener- 

al pr aeetogtes, by General BRADLEY T. JuHN- 

SON; General Lee, by General FirzHvuen LEE 


General Hancock, by General FuANCIS A. 
WALKER. ’ 


The Presidents of the United 
States, 


1789-1894. By JOHN Fiske, CARL ScHURZ, 
WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, DANIELC. GILMAN, 
WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, ROBERT C. 
WINTHROP, GEORGE BANCROFT. JOHN. HAY 
and Others. Edited by JAMES GRANT WIL- 
son. With 23 Steet Portraits, facsimile 
Letters, and other Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 


The Land of the Sun. 
VisTas MEXICANAS, By CHRISTIAN REID, au- 
thor of “* ‘The Land of theSky,” “A Comedy 


of Elopement,” etc. Iliustrated. 12mo. 
Clota. 


Woman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture. 

By Otis TUFTON Mason, A.M. Curator of 
the Department of Ethnology i in the Unit- 
ed States National Museum. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Mmo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Treatise on American F ootBallt. 

By A. A. STaGG and H. L. WILLIAMs. With 
Diagrams illustrating over 100 plays. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. : 


Important Fiction. 


Vernon’s Aunt. 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette Duncan)’ 
author of “A Social parture,” “ An American 
Girl in London,” “The S Simple Adventures ofa 
Memsahib,” and “ A Daughter of To-day.” With 
many Iliustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 


The Manxman, 
By HALL CAINE, author ot * The Deemster,”’‘ ‘Capt'n 


vy’s Honeymoon,” “The epepewens,’ etc. 
Fourth edition. 12mo. C loth, $1. 


The Deemster. 


By HALL CAINE. New edition. 


2 "eat with ‘ 
Manxman.” 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


‘The 
The Lilac Sunbonnet. 

A LoveStors. By 5. R. Crockert, author of “The 
Stickit Minister,” “The Raiders, ’ etc. Second 
edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

A Flash of Summer. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of “ Love Letters of 


a Worldly Woman,” “Aunt Anne,” etc. |2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 3. 


Round the Red Lamp. 


By 4 + pad DOYLE. Second edition 


Maetcho. 


By the Hon. EMILy LAWLESS, ot Salt 
*Hurrish,” ete. 12me. Cloth, 


The God in the “fa 


By ANTHONY Hops, author of “ 
Zenda,” etc. 


- 12mo. Cloth, 


* Grania,”’ 


The Prisoner of 
i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Cleopatra. 


By GeOoRG EBERS, author of “Uarda,’ 
Eegyotien Princess,” etc. In two volumes. 
sieso. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 80 cents. 


A mony 


New Juvenile Books. 


Cc brie. the Model-Maker. A Story of New York. 

WILL TAM QO. STODDARD, author of. “ Little 

Sa moke,” “On the Old Frontier,” etc. ane tuli- 
page Tinetre. ions. Bmo. Cloth, $1.5 


| The Patriet schoolmaster. By tieihesbiain BuT- 


ER WORTH, author of he Boys ot <ireenway 
Court,” “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. Fh ith 6 
full-page [llustrations. 12mo0. Cloth, $1. 
Decatur and Somers. By MOLLY ELLIOT SE A- 
WELL, author of “ Paul Jones,” Little Jarvis, 
3 With 6 full- page Iliustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
Mngeleise's Rescue. A Story for Girls and 
Boys y JEANNE SCHULTZ, author of * The Story 
of Colette: ‘Straight On,” etc. With many II- 
lustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00, 
The Getses gees Book. 
IL 


With 119 Iiustra- 
tions by LAR, 
$2.00. 


Square 12mo, Cloth, 


RES" Send for a copy (free) of the holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing detailed ‘descrip- 
tions of tie above and nunerous oth “r books suitable for holida gifts with specimen illustrations, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of | 
“Through © 


Colonial Doorways. gr | 


Hustrated. 
mo, Cloth extra. $1.25. Baition de Luce, Mmited 


‘tothe namber of subscribers. 
The pomyrme nary success of eee Colonial 
Door caused the 
“on the the — lines, oe ike it, 
nd i Fo 





ee while the mel lust ed 
ry num illustrations to make a 
Christmas gift. 


The Colonial Library. 


COLONIAL DAYS AND DAMES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS, 
Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 


The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. By 
FREDERICK MASSON. With twelve full-page Il- 
lustrations by F. de Myrbach. 2 volumes. 8vo. 
$7 50. 


“ These two handsome volumes form an addition te 
Napoleonic literatare which perfectly accords with 
the fashion of the present vay and the taste which de- 
lights in domestic revelations concerning great per- 
sonalities.”"—London Daity Telegraph. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 


Ry FREDERICK MASSON. With Numerous Illustra® 
* tions in the best style of the French Art. 1 vol- 
ume. 8vo. $5.00. 


A large proportion of the chapters of the above 
work ap Seared tm the e Figaro, the idea of writing them 
being suggeated. te 4 author by the followin 
tions ith what women is Wapoleon known 

had ¢ Seana relations as a young man 
and Revmge as Emperor! Had he an absorb ing pa. 
forany one woman? and, if 80, for whom?’ in hts his 
task. tue author has found many powerful allies, and 
has distilled the essence of doctitents thai have been 
accumulating for years. The result is a narrative of 
= facts as they appear from these varioys evi- 

ences. 


Memoirs of Count 
Lavalette. 


Adjutant and Private Secretary to Napoleon, and 
Postmaster-General under the Empire. With 
portraits. A limited edition of 150 copies for 
America. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. A limited edition 
of %large-paper copies for-Anrerica, $6.00. 

‘w persons knew Napoleon as did Lavalette; and 
nie ion pathering materials may place fall confi- 
dence in his recital. No other facts are mentioned 
than those in which he was an eye-witness, and the 
—, s nee will prove a sufficient voucher for 
the trat 








Edited by Gronar Sa 
a af piano Large-paper 
half calf and. half 
Edition. 150 copies printed. spre dhe eesd 
umes. 8vo, Buckram, $18.10. 
Publisbed in conaection with Dent & Co, of Lén- 
don. 


Corinne, or Italy. 


By MADAME DE STAEL. Translated. With an In- 
_ troduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Illustrated 
“by H.S. Greig, 2 volumes. 12mo.° Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper Edi- 
tion. 100 copies printed. 50 for America. 2 vol- 
umes. 8vo. Buckram, $6.00. 

Published in connection with Dent & Co., of Lon- 
don. 


Early English Ballads. 


Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated by W. 
Cubitt Cooke. Lllustrated with about two hun- 
dred Illustrations. 4volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $5.09; 
half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


History of the French 
Revolution. 


By LovUIs ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translate, with Notes and Illustrations 
from the most authentic sources, by Frederic 
Shoberl. New Edition, printed from new type; 
with forty-one Illustrations on Steel engraved by 
William Greatbatch. 5 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $300 
per volume; balf morocco, $5.00 per volume. 

is Edition will be ner tors! with the New Edition 


Th 
of Thiers’s ‘History ot the Consulate and th 
= agen and eth be co shed tn pana ag a 
ze, rt 


will & be received ing Su 
‘or ‘oes 8 
sellers and the publishers. — sets only by all book- 


History of the Consulate 
and the Empire of 


France. 


By Leu ADOLPHE’ THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Trani from the French, with the 
Sanction of = author, “by 'B. May! ‘bes Campbell. 
An entirely New ited from new'type 
and = Ih: ich » ttiety +six ap JB. es 

printed Zrom Hh motes fi ee Ste 

n vo) umes, w t ‘=! 
Cloth, $36.0; half morocco; gil to six Steal Plates. 
The only good edition ys hae English mensintion 
publish 


has long been outof print, 
in connection with a 


yer. The ins 4 
tnvus edition has j just been i we mS cd a 





signs. 2 volumes, 80. Cloth extra, gilt, top, 
$4.00; halt calf’ orhalt Morocco, $7.00... 

The of this edition were made for the 
Artist Edition, the type is new, and the size ds suit- 
able for the library and the table, making the most 
desirable edition of this popular classic now pub- 
lished. . 

My First Book.: 

The First Literary Experiences of Walter Besant, 
James Payn, W: Clark Russell, Grant Allen, Hall 
Caine, George R: Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A- Co- 
nan Doyle, M. E. Bradd F. W. Robi HH. 
Rider Haggard, R. M, Billantyne, I. Zangwill, 
Morley Roberts, David Christie Murray, Marie 

* Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange Winter, 

Bret Harte, “ Q,”’ Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Robert Buchanan. With an introduction by 
Jenome K. JEROMe. Profusely Illustrated, 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 





Tom Cringlte’s Log. 


By MICHAEL ScoTr. 2 volumes, I6mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 


Cruise of the “*Midge.” 


By MICHAEL ScoTT. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 

“Two books which we never fail to peruse every 
year are ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the‘ Cruise of the 
Midge,’ in which humor and pathos, the most gor- 
geous descriptions, and the most thrilling narratives 
so marvelously intermingle.”—London City Journal. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By HeNRY STACY Man«ks, R.A, ‘With four Photo- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty-four 
facsimile Mlustrations. 2 volumes. Svo: Irish 
linen, gilt, $8.00. 

There will be included in the volume many unpub- 
lished drawings left by Fred. Walker, the remark- 
able young English artist, who isdrawn by Du Man- 
rier in the character of “ Little Billee ” in Trilby. 








cantina “ Travels pe snap ete. Il- 
Tlustrated with upward of seventy-five ‘Bira Por- 
Yong 1 volume. -*12mo. “Cloth, $2.00. 


saint seston of birds. ds. I is written in in a fa 
and ent belng accurate i 


‘te in every particular, 


Madonna and Other 
- Poems. 


By HARRISON S. MORRIS. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 


extra, $2.00. ¥ 
Pry B= hod oun peaieates edition of the author's 


ns: etion ts pris Drintal from typer an 


, and 
aa in print 750 caales for America and England. 


Two Girls. 


A Book for Young Girls.. By AMy E. BLANCHARD,. 
author of “Twenty Little Maidens.” Illustrated. 
by Ida Waugh. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Olivia. 


A Book for Girls. By MARY LOUISE MOLESWORTH. 
INustrated. 12mo.. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy 


Tales, 
New Edition. Profusely sipeeretes. by £. A. Leman. 
4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


Chambers’s Concise Gaz- 
etteer of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 volame. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 


This book does not claim to be exhaustive.. Its aim: 
has beento tell pe! Awl that may be reasona 
wanted about every place likely to be looked for. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imi- 
tation of Christ. 


Edited by CANON FARRAR. [liustrated by New and 
Quaint Illustrations. Mluminated with Initiai 


Letters, making the most desirable edition pub-. 
lished. 16mo, Cfoth, $1.50; limp morocco,$4.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


‘PHILADELPHIA. 





HOUGHTON, 


Holiday Books. 
The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Popular Holiday 
Edition, With a touching Prefatory Letter by Dr. 
Holmes ana many illustrations by Hopkinson Smith 
and Geo. Wharton Edwards. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell Hoimes, 
Year Book. 


Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry for 
Every Day of the Year.. With a fine portrait. 
Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
Cambridge Edition. With a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Index to Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, 
and an Engraving of Whittier’s Amesbury home. 
Uniform, with the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown &vo, 
gilt top. . $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or 
full levant, 25.50. 


Their -Wedding Journey. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. Holiday Edition. Fully illus- 
trated and bound in very attractive style. Crown 
8vo, $3.00. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and” 56 
superb Illustrations by ELIHU VEDDER. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, #5.00. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By TromAS BAILFY ALDRICH. Holiday Edition. 
With numerous ‘Tilustrations by A. B. Frost. 
Crown octavo, an exceedisogly attractive book. 
$2.06. 


. > 
Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. W1GGINn’s 
most popular stories. Fully and artistically illus- 
trated by OLIVER HERFORD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
his Queer Country. 
A delightful book for young folks (and older ones). 
By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the “ Uncle 
Remus” books. Fully and charmingly illustrated 
by OLIVER BERFORD. Square 8yo, $2.00. 


In Sunshine Land. 
Poems for Young Folks. By Eprrm M. Tuomas, 
Iustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown §8vo, 
handsomely bound, $1.50, 


When Molly Was Six. 


A delightful story, of charming literary quality. 
By ELIzA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winterbor- 
ough.” With Illustrations by KATHARINE PyLe. 
An exquisite holiday book. Square i6mo, $1,00, 





MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


ines and Travel. 


Occult Japan: 


The Way of the Gods. A book of peculiar value on 
the Shinto religion of Japan, as thoroughiy studied 
and personally observed by PERCIVAL LOWELL, 
author of “The Soul of the Far East,’”’ ‘* Noto,’ 
“ Chostn,” etc. With tour illustrations. Crown 
8vo, gilt top. $1.75. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By OrIsSON SWETT 

MARDEN. With 2% excellent portraits of Famous 

Persons. Crown $vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book which every young 
person who wishes toreach the front.” should read. 
It is admirably suited for a Heliday gift. 


Childhood in’ Literature and 
Art. 
A book of high critical character and interest. By 


HoRAcE E. SCuDDFR, author of “ Men ang Let- 
ters,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Talk at a Country House. 


Interesting imaginary conversations, at an English 
country house. By SirEDWARDSTRACHEY. With 
a portrait and engraved title-page. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen out-door papers on flowers, 
eges, birds, and other appetizing subjects, treated 
with great-freshness and insight.. By JuHN BUR- 
ROUGHS, author of “ Wake Robin.” 16mo, $1.25. 


The Pearl of India. 


A very readable book about Ceylon. By M. M 
BALLOU, author of “Due Fast,” “The Story of 
Maita,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 2-vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
“ A very great book.”—New York Times. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. 


A vbarming out-door book on things observed in 
Florida. By BRADFORD TORREY, author of “ Birds 
in the Bush,” “* A Rambler’s Lease,” and “ The Foot- 
Path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Religious Progress. 


Asmall book on a large subject treated with ad- 
mirable learning, rare breadth of view, dnd a finely 
tolerant spirit. By A, V. G. ALLEN, author of * The 
Continuity of Christian Thought.” 16mo, $1.0¢. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


ANDREW LANG'S NEW FAIRY BOOK 


THE YELLOW eg BOOK 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. th 22 plates a’ 
iilustzations in the text by WY . Ford, Cloth, cut 
edges, $2.00. 

“The Yellow Fairy Book ” immediately takes place 
= aps the leading eR a. of the fall, 
and e share 0 y favoritism aot Bo 
feagea to it =z ‘eavance, for its predecessors have 


books the s rl an can — Bosto’ 
H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NEW NOVEL 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 


A Tale of African Adventure. By H. Riper HaG- 
GARD, author of oe the Lily,” “ Montezuma’s 
Daughter,” “She,” etc. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations. Crown & iter $1.25. 


“The best novel he noe een. since Bead and it 
t c a pe The’ 


rans that famous roma 

ee ee rh 

best character, and 

powerful as anyth 

novel abounds in oe ting scenes and inclucats, and 
reader's interest is never allowed to fi The 

attack on the slave Kraal and the rescue of uanna 

are in Mr. H As a romance of 

adventure, in 

ply first rate, and "While Mr. Haggard can write such 

stories he need not fear what critics can ao unto 

him,”—Chartestown News. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF 
+ (DR.PUSEY 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSEY, D.D. 
By Henry Parry LIppon, D.D., D.€.L., LL.D. 
Edited and prepared for publication Re the Rev. 
J. QO. Johnston, M. rof All Saints’, Oxford 
and the Rev. Robert nm D.D.. Warden of 
Keble College. 4 ve. 8vo. With Portraits and 
Tilustrations. 
Vols, I. and u. by be 
Vol. IIL., $4.50 et Gust ‘ ublished). 
* This volume deals with what may be considered, 
on the whole, the most rmportant period of all in the 
history of the Oxford revival.”—Stundard. 


NEW BOOK BY BISHOP HALL 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER 
a ak on the Life of se. Rag msg rte Virgin 
a 


the Gospels. : iP wed 
n Birth of ‘Ger ie By the 
4LL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 


for t they may and prayer.” —N, Y. C 
ABBE FOUARD’S NEW VOLUME 


SAINT PAUL AND HIS MISSIONS | 


By the ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD. Translated, with 
the author's Ce ag and co operation, by the 
pay eer" F. X. Griffith. With Maps. Crown 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


- By Jc 


A Aeliection of Sermon 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW BOOK 


WANDERING WORDS 


Reminted Papers from Various Sources. By. Sir 
EDWIN APNOLD. M.A., K.C.L.E., CS. da Author of 
“Seas and Lands,’ “The Light ‘o 
With 23 plates and 22 ill tions io the "Nest 
trom Drawin by oe Boothby and from Pbhoto- 
graphs. 8vo, 


It would be difficult.to name a book more suited 
for the general reader, interested in many men and 
things. There is something in it to please most kinds 
of band, and ca And everything, happily, is at first 

and calculated ed to | instruct as well as to enter- 
d charm.” 


noe come 8 oo oe THE ANT- 


An Artist’s Notes Bos nist A BY WG. B pepe 
Antarctic fa en of 1892-93. 
MURDOCH. ith a eheeney b Ss. 
Naturalist of" che Barq “Ba war 
Maps. 8vo, $5.00. 


“A racy chronicle of vo #emarkable voyage. 
With its cheery r,its graphic narrative, 
and its abundant iifuserations is sure to be a 
ful book of the season orth British Daily Mad, 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING 


. VAN Dykt, L.H.D., Professor of the Prinet- 
of Art = Rutgers Coliege, and a ye of a 
— “Art for A e,”” etc. 

Sentlanters aaa 109. iiustrations ‘in the pg 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


“This isa most sadowcaaiias and important work. 
It gives, in succinct and clear style, the wyetit Be mg 
painting from the earlie-t times down to'the prese 
and is profusely illustrated with good pictures of 4 
masterpieces of allages. It is a most important con- 
tribution to the histori al literature of art, and leaves 
little to be desired.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


ENCLISH HISTORY IN SHAKES- 
PEARE’S PLAYS. 


By BEVERLEY E, WARNER, M.A, With Bibliogra “hai 
Chronological Tables and Index. Crown 8vo, nM 


“Mr. Warner’s book is full of age ees A aainered 
om the chroni- 


ath 
With 3 


historians to ee the life of _— period to which 
the plays relate.”—N. Y. Tribune 


THE OLD CHURCH IN 
LAND 


Lectvres on Church History. By the Rev. C. ERNEST 
SMITH Rector of the Churen of St. Michael 
and. All Angels, Gsitimose, Md 
lain to tne BISHOP OF MARYLA 
ace by the BISHOP OF MARYLAND. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND. WORK 
with an Essay on ‘The 
t in his Inner shite? By HENKY PARRY 


Lippon, D.D., D.C.L, etc., late Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paui’s. Creme 8vo, $2.0U. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIACE, 
JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
In bowen to Divorce and Certain Forbidden De- 


te the Rev. HERBERT MORTIMER Luc-- 
KOCK, D Dean of Litchfield. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
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THE MONSTER. 


' (FROM THE SERVIAN OF ZMAI, AFTER LITERAL TRANSLATION 
. BY NIKOLA TESLA.) 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


“In place of the heart, a serpent; 
Rage—for the mind’s command ; 
An eye aflame with wildness ;; 
A weapon in the hand; 


“A brow with midnight clouded ; 
On the lips a cynic smile 

That tells of a curse unmatchable— 
Born of a sin most vile. 


‘Of longing, or hope, or virtue, 
No vestige may there be; 

You, even in vice inhuman— 
What can you want of me? 


“You in its maddest moment 
The Deepest Pit designed,— 

Let loose to sow confusiun 
In the order of mankind ; 


Here Hatred found you crawling 
Like vermin, groveling, prone, 

Filled you with blood of others 
And poisoned all your own. 


“Your very thoughts are fiendish— 
Smoke of the fires of Hell— 
Weird as you are, how is it 
I seem to know you well ? 


“Why with your wild delirium 
Do you infect my sleep ? 

Why with my daily footstep 
An equal measure keep ?” 


The monster mutely beckons me 
Back with his ghostly hand, 
And dreading his fearful answer 

I heed the grim command. 


“Nay, softly,” he says, ‘‘I pray thee, 
Silenge thy frightened moan, 

And wipe the sweat from thy forehead ; 
My kinsman thou, my own! 


‘Look at me well, good cousin ; 
Such wert thou fashioned of! 
Thou, too, wouldst me resemble 
Without that magic—Love !” 
New Yor« Crry. 
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THE TELEGRAPH. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP, 


THE darkness and the silence lie 
Between your soul and mine, 
Like some great river rolling by 
Beneath a night of stormy sky, 
Where not a star may shine. 


But, as beneath the sullen brine 
’Twixt lands of kindred speech, 

There runs a slender, living line 

O’er which there flash, by lightning sign, 
The thoughts of each to each, 


So, ’neath that parting flood of death 
There runs a living line 
Of stedfast memory and faith, 
Of love not born for mortal breath, 
Between your soul and mine! 
Dusuqug, la, 


A PARABLE. 
BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 


Upon his life Sanjarim looked in pain, 
And saw its incompleteness and its stain. 


From these he sought with tears to wash him free, 
Nor knew how blest a thing it is to see. 


Again Sanjarim looked upon his life, 
And noted not that sin and self were rife, 


Then, smiling, went his way among mankind, 
Nor ever dreamed, alas, that he was blind ! 
New York City. 


THE STUDY OF BARBARICS. 


BY PROF. C. M. MEAD, D.D. 





SOME twenty years ago ‘‘ the funny man” of The New 
York Times wrote an article on co-educat‘on, ironically 
contending against it on the ground that girls are not 
able to cope with boys in the prosecution of col- 
lege studies. The principal study of the freshman 
year, he said, consists in getting cows to ascend the 
chapel stairs. But every one knows that all women are 
by nature afraid of cows, so that it is manifest that in 
this study girls would always be ata great disadvantage. 
In the sophomore year, it was affirmed, the leading 
study is baseball. Here again, it was argued, girls 
could not hope to attain any proficiency, for nature has 
so constructed them that it is utterly impossible for them 
to throw a ball accurately ; if one should attempt to act 
in this capacity the ball would be more likely to go 
through the president's study window than to reach the 
catcher’s hand. And so the writer went on, showing 
how, in regard to boating, football and all the other im- 
portant studies of college girls are utterly unable to com- 
pete with the other sex. 

This was twenty years ago. It is beginning to be 
doubtful whether such an article would now be regarded 
as funny atall. Suchastyle of argumentation might 
now be regarded as seriously meant. In other words, 
one might in all sincerity now hold the opinion that oc- 
cupations such as those above spoken of really are the 
most important studies of the college course. If we 
may judge by what is seen in the public press, little else 
is attended to or thought of in our colleges except ath- 
letics. It used to be supposed that young men went to 
college in order to acquire mental culture by the study of 
mathematics, classics, physics, ethics, metaphysics, etc. 
But now it looks as tho their chief consideration, in the 
choice of a college to go to, were the question where 
they can make the greatest proficiency or get the most 
glory in athletic games. It isa common remark that 
apy college which hopes to draw students must present 
strong inducements in the line of athletics, whatever 
else it may have or not have. No matter how superior 
an intellectual culture it may be able to furnish, if it 
has no fine baseball, boating, or football ‘‘ teams” it 
will get few students, This fact would seem to indicate 
that the study of athletics is regarded as the chief 
thing in a college course. 

But what is the attitude of college faculties? What 
has just been spoken of as influencing boys in thechoice 
of acollege might be regarded as youthful folly. It 
might be assumed that the mature men who compose 
the college faculties would in no way countenance such 
a degrading conception of the function of acollege. It 
might be expected that they would take pains to show 
that they regard athletics as forming a very subordinate 
part of astudent’s business in college, and that they 
would emphatically and relentlessly suppress all tenden- 
cies to give it’a prominent and leading place in the 
thoughts and occupation of the students. But such ex- 
pectations are by no means realized. On the contrary, 
whatever may be the private opinions of these presidents 
and professors, they do nothing to discountenance or put 
down the fast-growing tendency to make athletics the 
most absorbing business of their students, They do not 
prohibit the intercollegiate match games, which are ex- 
erting in every waya demoralizing influence on the 
country. So far from this, it is commonly reported that 
they are eager to secure for their respective colleges 
those who promise to shine as athletes, and even that 


such men are admitted when, except for their athletic 
qualification, they would be rejected. Instead of sup- 
pressing these public football match games, which in 
hardly anything are more decent than prize fights or 
bull fights, they greet the returning ‘‘ teams” and 
congratulate them on the honor which they have done 
to their alma mater by their barbaric display of muscu- 
lar force on the arena! Why is this? A Harvard in- 
structor remarked to me not long ago that the faculties 
are afraid to take any action by way of restricting or 
suppressing these brutal contests. Why? Because if 
any one faculty should undertake to control its students 
in this matter, the students would go to other colleges. 
But why, then, do not all the college faculties combine 
to do this? I wish some college president would answer 
this question. 

If there were nothing else to be said against these in- 
tercollegiate match games, the betting which they oc- 
casion would be enough tocondemnthem. Butin truth, 
what can be said for them? Physical exercise, in the 
form of gymnastics or athletics, is a good thing. But it 
is good only when practiced as a means of physical cul- 
ture—the physical culture itself being a means of mental 
and moral culture. When the physical exercise becomee, 
not a means, but an end in itself, and, worse yet, when 
the ultimate end aimed at is not spiritual culture, but 
victory over other men in a trial of muscular strength, 
then the training which has this for its end no longer 
deserves to be called by the name of athletics. Let us 
call it what it is—Barbarics. And let us hope that, if 
notall colleges together, at least some one college will 
soon bave the courage to declare that barbarics shall 
henceforth form not only not the chief study, butno part 
of the study, of the college course. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


& 


THE MAKING OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


BY A. V. S. ANTHONY. 





THE making of a fine illustrated book involves an 
amount of time and careful consideration not dreamed 
of by the average purchaser who sees it for the first time 
in its dainty dress. In turning over the leaves of the vol- 
ume, few readers give any thought to the hight or width 
of the page, or to the type measure, or to the margins, 
unless they be excessive, because if the page is harmoni- 
ous, the eye is satisfied, and it takes but little cognizance 
of the ways and means by which it was obtained. This 
harmony of arrangement may be briefly stated as a pro- 
portion of, say, two to three. For example, a page six 
inches wide should be about nine inches high, with the 
type so adjusted as to give an extra margin on the out- 
side and bottom of the sheet. The selection and size of 
the type is a matter which may be controlled somewhat 
by the quality of the text ; but on general principles, an 
open, legible font, with not too heavy a face, makes the 
most pleasing and presentable page. The character of 
the letter-press—and the quantity also—will, in some 
measure, determine the superficial size of the sheet, as it 
will not answer to have the book so bulky that it might 
be mistaken fora directory, nor so thin that it would 
pass for a bound pamphlet, tho this can be managed, in 
part,by the thickness of the paperselected. All these ques- 
tions of mechanical details must be settled before the com- 
positor commences his work, and they are determined 
after consultation with the art editor, to whom is given 
the poem or story to be illustrated. The story or poem 
is then carefully read for its most striking pictorial 
points. If the essential features of the work are descrig- 
tive landscapes. he must carefnlly weigh the value oz 
each contemplated picture and give prominence to tne 
most important ; and it is necessary that he should have 
a very clear and distinct idea of the ability of the best 
available artists to whom he must intrust the making of 
the drawings. He has not only to determine what kind 
of subject will enable the artist to represent himself at 
his best, but also who of the many will give most valne 
to the book; for harmony, as well as variety, is the 
result to be sought for. 

The same rule holds good when we consider the figure 
men. Itisa comparatively easy matter to decide be- 
tween Howard Pyle and Edwin A. Abbey, or W. T. 
Smedley and C. D. Gibson, or C. H. Reinhart and others, 
tho all of these clever artists are what might be called 
first-class, all-round men; but one can discriminate in 
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s selection as easily as between the dainty delicacy of 
T. B. Aldrich and the rugged resonance of Joaquin 
Miller. 

In bygone times when engraving on wood was the 
medium for translating the artist’s work, a knowledge 
of the peculiar abilities of the several engravers was 
necessary to the art editor ; but to-day ‘‘ process” repro- 
duces the artist’s work in relief, or half-tone plates, and 
the engraver, by stress of circumstances, is compelled to 
give more or less of his skillful work to relieve these 
mechanical reproductions from the dull, flat uniformity 
of tone which they have on leaving the etching bath. 

If opportunity serves, the art editor consults with the 
author whose work is intrusted to his care; tho, curiously 
enough, it is not often that the author knows much 
about art, while it is very seldom that you find an artist 
who does not know considerable about literature. Take, 
for example, that admirable selection of ‘ Elizabethan 
Songs,” selected, arranged and illustratei by Edmund 
H. Garrett (Little, Brown & Co.). 

As this is only arambling chat about illustrated books, 
the writer can best interest his readers by taking them 
into his confidence and telling some of the inside hap- 
penings in the constructionof some of the volumes that 
have been produced by him. 

Some years ago Johu G. Whittier published a little 
poem called “ Snow Bound.” This poem, a simple recital 
of homely New England life, had a most extraordinary 
sale. Its hold upon the public was so pronounced, that 
the publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, decided to put 
it into holiday dress, and the writer was commissioned to 
superintend the illustrating of it ; and as he bad a theory 
that absolute juxtaposition of text and pictures was 
essential, and needing some broken forms for the sake of 
variety, he wrote out the whole poem on paper of the 
proper size, and roughly sketched in the various designs 
that he had determined on. The result was something 
out of the common run of books, in those days, and an 
edition of ten thousand copies was sold before the holi- 
days. As this was a book of only sixty-five pages, and 
the price was five dollars, the success of this venture was 
most gratifying to the publisher and also to the writer. 
Perhaps it is within bounds to say that nearly forty 
thousand copies in all of that lit‘'le work were printed 
and sold! Largely, the success was due to the new set- 
ting of the poem. ; 

“The Ballads of New England” followed immediate- 
ly, and the writer went to Boston to be near the dear old 
Quaker poet, and was brought into intimate relations 
with him. He made many visits to Amesbury to con- 
sult with Mr. Whittier, and in wandering over the ad- 
jacent country. He well remembers climbing to the top 
of Pow Wow hill to look over the country described in 
“Cobbler Keezar’s Vision.” It was a beautiful summer's 
day, and the genial poet was ina most delightful mood, 
and talked in so modest a way that I wondered if he 
really knew how affectionately he was regarded by his 
public. 

In due time ‘‘ The Ballads of New England” was is- 
sued, and Mr. Fields asked me to pick out a fine t-ee- 
calf copy of the work to give to Mr. Whittier, who hap- 
pened in at the old corner, opposite Park Street Church. 
An hour later Mr, Whittier climbed up to my den, which 
was on the fifth story of the building, and, holding the 
book in his hand pointed at me, said : ‘- Friend Anthony, 
I fear thee has been imprudent in putting my poor verse 
into soexpensive a dress.” I told him of the number we 
had printed, what they sold for, and, better still, that 
the edition was nearly exhausted before the day of pub- 
lication ; and that, instead of the dress being a charge on 
the wrong side of the ledger, the house would be some 
thousands of dollars the richer for the veniure. A few 
months later the poet was at my house, and, handing 
him a copy of the “ Ballads,” I asked: -‘ Mr. Whittier, 
what do you now think of my extravagant setting?’ He 
smiled that peculiar smile of his that all who have seen 
it will remember, and said: ‘‘ Friend Authony, thee was 
right. I have reason to know it.” And from that time 
to his death Mr. Whittier never knew what it was to 
want a dollar for friendly charity. 

To be associated with such men, when making an 
illustrated book, was a delight that comes into the life 
of butfew men. Among my treasures is a photograph 
of the poet, on the back of which two attempts had been 
made by him to write his autograph and age in pencil. He 
finally succeeded with purple ink. I had written him 
for his latest photograph, as I desired to make a portrait 
of him on copper. A month passed, and then came his 
letter, in which he said he had been too feeble to write, 
and that as he should never sit-again he sent me the 
last picture he had. Within a month he was gone. 

Another book which I recall is the large illustrated 
edition of Longfellow. Here again my relations with 
my poet. were most cordial and helpful. One of the first 
forms of the book was on the press when Mr. Longfellow 
came into the office of the University Press, which 
was quite near his home. I took a sheet into the count- 
ing room to show him how it looked. Oe of the illus- 
trations was in “‘ Fhe Quadroon Girl,” and called fora 

rising moon,” and the artist,,who should have known 
better, had drawn a crescent moon, and I, who should 
and did know better. had overlooked it, Mr. Longfellow 
called my attention to the fact.that a rising moon, in the 
early evening, must always be afull moon, A few min- 
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utes’ work with a graver turned that crescent into a 
round moon. 

Another blunder was prevented by the presence of 
Mr. Longfellow in my office when I was laying out the 
illustrations for “ Miles Standish.” I had left a consid- 
erable space among my types for a handsome picture of 
the old Hall from which Miles was supposed to have 
come. I described to the poet the kind of magnificent, 
old, baronial mansion, with the trees, and hedges and 
terraces that I intended to have for thatillustration. He 
surprised me by saying that the old Hall was still in ex- 
istence, and that the picture must be an actual view, as 
were all the others in the volume, which he had de- 
scribed in the several poems. Here was trouble. I 
hunted everywhere, but no ‘County Histories,” no 
‘¢ Baronial Halls,” no ‘‘ Mansions of Old England” gave 
me any clew. Duxbury Hall, in Luncashire, must be 
found ; but where? Nothing in the Public Library, 
Athenzum or Harvard libraries gave me the slightest 
hint. Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian of Harvard, be- 
came interested. He wrote to a friend who was the 
librarian of the Liverpool Library,and I wrote to London, 
to have an artist to go up into Lancashire and hunt up 
what remained of the building. 

The publication day of that particular part was draw 
ing very near. The types of the work had been set, and 
the pages cast, way beyond the page where a great va- 
cant space was yawning for a picture. One morning the 
English mail brought me my sketch. I hastened to Har- 
vard, and found that Mr. Winsor had heard from his 
friend, who not only wrote that there were two copies of a 
book called ‘‘ Mansions of England and Wales,” cata- 
loged as being in America, one in the Astor Library, 
and one in Washington—and inclosed in the let’er was a 
photograph of the structure, given him by a Liverpool 
lawyer who had married into the Standish family, 
Sketch, photograph and old steel engraving all barmo- 
nized! No one looking at the picture of ‘ Duxbury 
Hall,” in the volume, would ever dream of the worry and 
anxiety that picture cost. So one can readily see that it 
is no easy sailing over the troubled waters one must cross 
to make a ‘‘ picture book” that can be relied on for accu- 
racy and faithfulness. 

Again, when arranging for the illustration for a poem 
called ‘‘ The Fire of Driftwood,” I chanced upon a friend 
who was a descendant of the Devereux family spoken 
of ; and the drawing of the chairs, and other accessories, 
was made from the actual articles. 

These few incideuts will give my readers the pleas- 
anter side of bookmaking; as it falls to the lot of but 
few engaged in the work to have such text to handle, 
and such delightful, appreciative authors to advise 
with. 

These books were done in the old-fashioned way, 
modeled on the best examples. Nowadays we have 
much foisted upon us that has little else to recommend 
it than what is bizarre. The last number of the ‘ Yel- 
low Book,” had the contents sheet next the front cover. 
It seems to the writer that the art of bookmaking, which 
is the result of long and careful study, ought not to be 
altogether disregarded. 

As a question of ‘‘ make up,” what would the readers 
of this journal think if they found the Heading placed 
at the foot of the last page? 

But it is not necessary that the ‘‘ make-up” of a book 
should be done by rule of thumb. To get away from the 
‘* setness” and stiffness of the conventional page, it has 
become the fashion to extend the illustrations out into 
the margins, not because there is need for it—it is a sort 
of Japanese fad. When this is done artistically the re- 
sult is beautiful. It is only necessary for me to refer to 
W. Hamilton Gibson’s ‘‘S.arp Eyes” (Harper & Broth- 
ers), where text and illustration ramble together. I 
know of no more artistic blending of pictures and text 
than can b3 found in this volume. But then Mr. Gibson 
was both author and artist of the work, and he knew 
precisely how far his pencil could supplement his pen. 
There was no chance work about the “lay out” of this 
book ; there was no blind blundering after the uncom- 
mon and strange, as every page was carefully studied 
for composition and arrangement; and the printer’s 
devil had no hand in it, What will my readers think 


- when I tell them that Mr. Gibson spent three months on 


the arrangement of the pages? It may be many a day 
before we see another such example of what can be done 
by artistic direction and almost perfect typography. 

Now we will put ourselves “ between boards,” as it 
were, and have a word or two about covers. 

The outer dress of a book is an important matter. It 
should be rich and dignified, and in a way indicate the 
quality of its contents. We know a law book at a glance; 
and I have an idea that I can go into a bookstore and 
from the covers of the books give a pretty close guess as 
to who is the publisher, and what the character of the 
literature is. For example, I should never look for 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound” in a cover decorated in flam- 
boyant swirls; nor ‘‘ Lowell’s Letters” with three or 
four panels in different colored cloths. Look at the 
books on the elevated railroad stands, note the covers, 
that might have been taken from vagrant tomato cuns, 
and then go to the Grolier Club and see what taste and 
skill can accomplish on a binding, and my meaning will 
be clear. 

New YorRK Ciry. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF DR. MOCOSH. 





BY BTHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


‘* THERE is a prince and a great man fallen this day 
in Israel.” He came to us with the words of Ruth in 
his heart. He has made them so good that but for the 
rich Doric of his speech we should hardly have krown 
his foreign birth. In the midst of the home.of,his adop- 
tion he sleeps his long sleep, side by side with the great 
dead—Aaron Burr, Jonathan Edwards, John Wither- 
spoon, Ashbel Green, John McLean. With the birth- 
mark of Saxon Scotland set deeply on bis whole being, 
Dr. McCosh bad that breadth of nature which has made 
the best of American citizens out of so many of alicn 
birth ; yea, more, he. possessed a grasp of truth, of the 
deep meaning and purpose of life, which released him 
from the limits of nationality, and gave him the freedom 
of the republic of letters; more even than this, he had 
given his allegiance to a higher than any earthly king. 
and as a citizen of the city which hath foundations 
whose builder and maker is God, he was a leader amory 
his fellows, self-sacrificing, self-reliant, helpful and 
strong. He brought to Princeton ripe scholarship, rich 
experience of men and things, a name already known to 
fame. He found a fertile, fallow field. How he wrought : 
in it, how he made the land to blossom beneath his 


hand, is known of all men. There was no sudden must 


room growth. It was all the steady, hard-earned fruit: . , 


age of faithful toil, in all of which he was but the head’ 
of a goodly company of fellow-workers. But he wis 
the head. His was too aggressive, dominant, restless a 
temperament to follow or be still. But vigorous, self- 
assert.ve as he was, he saw life with eyes wide open and 
with mind alert. Decided, he was yet catholic; confi- 
dent, he was yet open to conviction. But this side of 
his life is better known to the world than some of the 
gentler aspects of his broad manhood. It is of these as 
they impressed one of his students that I particularly 
wish t> speak in this paper. 

He was a man of great simplicity of character. This 
simplicity was so constant a factor in his daily life and 
so well known to the students that it was often practiced 
on. He was so downright and outspoken that I doubt 
if it ever occurred to him that any one ever suspected 
the sincerity of his interest in “‘ his boys.” That interest 
was great and far better informed than. was generally 
believed. He never paused for recognition before speak- 
ing toa student. His way was to speak quickly, to de- 
tain a moment with a conventional question, and gathér 
up the threads of memory as he spoke. He often blun- 
dered into amusing mistakes, but he accomplished his 
purpose, He made the boys feel that he wanted to know 
them, and he came into touch with them and into a truer 
relationship than most college presidents attain, Even 
with alert and lively interest with little or no actual con- 
tact until the senior year, it is not easy to know the 
names and faces of several hundred boys ; and when 
those youths are going through the sharp transforma- 
tions of adolescence—boys to-day, men to-morrow, clean 
faced to-day, bearded like the pard to-morrow, clothed 
and in their right mind to-day, in the barbaric abandon 
of sweater and blazer and college cap to-morrow, it re- 
quires more of the tricks of the politician to be sure of 
your man than were dreamed of in his philosophy. [o 
us he was “‘dear-old Jimmy.” It was a term of unmixed 
affection, a diminutive of real love. He said once, after 
a long journey, that he had had a fine trip; it had been 
Doctor McCosh this and President McCosh that, but he 
was glad to get back to his boys, to whom he was only 
Jimmy. He knew that there was a familiarity which 
did not breed contempt but only the more endeared. 

He was a man of deep enthusiasm of nature, and he 
knew how to impart that enthusiasm. His success as a 
man and as a teacher lay in this quality. He was al- 
ways absorbed in what he was doing; he would be ab- 
sorbed in thought when he would meet a boy on the 
campus, and it would require a wrench to pull himself 
up and turn his thoughts to the objective reality which 
confronted him. He would be absorbed in his lecture, 
when some quaint phrase would raise a laugh, and he, 
unconscious of the cause, would have to rouse himself 
to the situation ; hence it was that he could not always 
command attention, tho he usually won it by the vigor 
of his thought, the beauty of his diction, and the self- 
absorption of his own interest. To the better men in 
every class his courses were very attractive ; and when 
he would have his elective classes come to his house for 
a social evening, there was a revelation to many of the 
genial, gentle, whole-souled man. One of his enthusi- 
asms was for the noble movement of his youtb, the se- 
cession of the Free Church in 1848. He spoke of this 
publicly one evening in the Philadelphian Society in a 
way to stir every noble heart. It was a memory of self- 
sacrifice to God’s service which was fruitful in his whole 
life. In it he learned the lesson of self-surrender to the 
cause of truth, leaving the result with God. In this he 
schooled himself for the coming to America, for another 
of the great enthusiasms of his life, the enthusiasm for 
Princeton. 

From the time he came to America he was an Ameri- 
can, and to him the greatest of American institutions 
was Princeton College. Some might think this an ami- 
able weakness on his part; he nobly proved by the suc- 
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cess of his twenty years of devoted labor that it was not 
merely apardonable folly. From the first he won the 
»confidence of men, It was universally recognized that 
a new era was beginning for the old college. The ways 
and means began to be given him, the great plan passed 
from his mind to realization. That realization was 
worked out without any sacrificeof the sturdy traditions 
of the college, traditions in which the highest objects of 
Church and State stood side by side, and not less with- 
out any violence to the views, philosophic and practical, 
which he had expressed in the Scottish pulpit, the Irish 
professor’s chair, and the printed volumes of his philos- 
ophy. Ilis loyalty to truth was supreme, the end of his 
philosophy was reality, his faith feared no conflict be- 
tween the revelations of God in creation and the inspired 
Word. He, therefore, encouraged all forms of investi- 
gation and lent his active aid not less to the study of 
biology than to that of ethics, The result was that, as 
the Luildings grew on the campus, the courses broad- 
ened in the curriculum. But tho every course of proved 
educational value was admitted, the sturdy old view of 
the college as a teaching body, not a shop for the sale of 
intellectual wares, remained. An educational purpose 
with ever-widening scope, but still definite, consistent, 
exacting, marked the progress of his development. And 
over it all was thrown the halo of his deepest enthusi- 
asm: ** Not unto us,O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
-me give glory.” Broad, catholic, evangelical Chris- 
vianity was the motive and the goal of all. 

The depth and vigor of the enthusiasm for the grand 
olu Church he served so well, linked as it is with his col- 
lege, was seen in his indignation at the well coupled 
thrust in Dr. Holmes’s poem read at the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard College. His conduct 
on that occasion, if not altogether the most judicious, 
was characterized by his usual straightforward and fear- 
less loyalty to the truth ; and there were many who loved 
and honored him the more for it. 

Coupled with this vigor and ability, there was the ten- 
der heart, easily stirred. I well remember how his eyes 
filled with tears at the parting words of the valedictorian 
of our class, how solicitous he was, and at the end how 
deeply distressed he was about the outbreak of fever in 
Princeton in May, 1880 ; and it would be easy to multiply 
instances of his quick and generous sympathy. 

His impulsiveness was well illustrated by an incident 
of his later years. 1 called on him in October, 1891, to 
invite him to come to Lafayette to assist at my inaugura- 
tion. We were sitting in the sunny south room looking 
across the valley of New Jersey, and I found him, tho 
past his fourscore years, hard at work upon his little 
treatise on “‘ Our Moral Nature,” published the next year. 
He at once accepted my invitation. But Mrs. McCosh, 
who was present, protested and urged me not to ask it, 
He broke in, declaring he would go, and would make a 
speech, too. Mrs, McCosh reminded him that the last 
time he had spoken in public he had paid for it by two 
weeks of illness. He said he wouldn’t be sick this time. 
On her insisting that he would, he broke out: ‘‘ Well, I 
won't be sick but a week this time; I’ll go—I’ll go.” And 
he kept his word. Tho that October day was aday of 
fierce, driving wind and rain, he came and made a speech 
that none who heard it will ever forget. 

As I came away from his funeral an old conductor on 
the Pennsylvania Road came and sat down by me and 
































































many, many times from his first coming to Princeton. 
He always was courteous and thoughtful and grateful 
for aid. I always watched where he was going, and 
often told him the text he had preached from when away 
over Sunday ; and he. was always pleased, and would 
say, ‘And how did you know that? chuckling to him- 
self. He was a great man, but he had a simple heart.” 

It was thus that those who knew him well, not rever- 
encing the thinker and the leader less, loved the simple, 
direct and loyal man the more. We might weep for him 
were he not so full of years, we might regret his large 
and capable hand were not his great work done ; as it is 
there is nothing left to do but thank God for a life so 
nobly planned, so grandly lived, and for a death so pain- 
less and serene. 

Easton, PENN. 





AW OLD THANKSGIVING FIRESIDE. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
IL. 





Many household utensils once in common use in New 
England are now nearly obsolete. In many cases the 
old-time names are disused and forgotten, while the 
object itself may still be found with some modern appel- 
lation. In reading old wills, inventories and enrollments 
and the advertisements in old newspapers, I have made 
many notes of these old-time names, and have some- 
times succeeded, tho with difficulty, in identifying the 
utensils thus designated. Of course the different English 
shire dialects supplied a variety of local names. Scotch 
and Irish pronunciations show in other names. In some 
cases good old English words have been retained in con- 
stant use in New England, while wholly archaic in the 
fatherland. 

In every thrifty New England home there stood a tub 
containing a pickle for salting meat. It was called a 
powdering-tub. This use of the word powder for salt 
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dates even before Shakespeare’s day. The word powder- 
ing-tub appears in nearly every early inventory, and 
the piece of furniture has been found in our own day in 
many a nineteenth century New England home, 

Grains is an obsolete word for tines or prongs. 
Winthrop wrote in 1643 that a snake crawled in the 
Assembly room, and a parson “ held it with his foot and 
staff with a small pair of grains and killed it.” From 
the place of the word in inventories it was evidently 
applied in New England to a fork employed in cooking. 

Spenser used the word flasket thus: ‘In which to 
gather flowers to fill their flasket.” It was a basket, or ham- 
per, made of woven wicker. John Hull, writing in 1675, 
asks that ‘* Wikker Flasketts” be brought to him on the 
“Sea Flower.” In 1736 and on June 19th, 1739, ‘‘ Cloaths 
Flasketts ” were advertised in the Boston News Letter. 
I think the ‘‘ flaggetts” of early wills were flaskets. 

A skeel was a small, shallow wooden tub principally 
used for holding milk to stand for cream. It sometimes 
had one_handle. The word is still used in Yorkshire. 
Akin to it is the word keeler, asmall wooden tub, which 
is still constantly heard in New England, especially in 
application to a tub in which dishes are washed. Orig- 
inally cedar keelers were made to hold milk, and a losset 
was also a large flat wooden dish used for the same pur- 
pose. 

A skippet was a vessel much like a dipper, small and 
round, with long handle, and used for ladling liquids. 

A quarn was a hand-mill for grinding meal, and was 
a partof the earliest kitchen furnishing, or sometimes it 
stood in a room by itself. It was a step in domestic 
progress beyond pounding grain with a pestle ina mor- 
tar, and was of earlier date than the windmill or water- 
mill, In Wiclif’s translation we read in Matthew 24: 
‘‘Two wymmen schalen be gryndynge in quern,” etc. 
This word is also used by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In early New England wills the word 
is found, as in one of 1671: ‘‘I paire Quarnes and Lum- 
ber in the quarne house, 10s.” It was sometimes spelled 
cairn, as in a Windham will, and also quern and quirn. 
Quarns are said to be still in use in remote parts of Wales 
and Scotland. 

Sometimes a most puzzling term will be found in one 
of these old inventories, one which appears absolutely 
incomprehensible. Here is one which seems like a rid- 
dle of which the answer is irrevocably lost: : 

**One Billy bassha Pan.”’ 
{t is found in the kitchen inventory of the rich posse- 
sions of Madam De Peyster, in 1774, which inventory is 
preserved in the priceless family archives at the Van 
Cortlandt Manor House, at Croton-on-Hudson. You 
can give any answer you please to the riddle ; but my 
answer is this, in slightly altered verse. I think that 
Madam De Peyster’s cook used that dish to serve 
“ A sort of soup or broth or stew 
Or hotchpot of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never-could outdo, 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace ; 
All these were cooked in the Manor kitchen, 
In that one dish of Bouillelabaisse.” 

The early settlers were largely indebted to various for- 
est trees for cheap, available and utilizable material for 
the manufacture of both kitchen utensils and tableware. 
Wood-turning was for many years a recognized trade ; 
dish-turner a business title. 

Governor Bradford found the Indians using wooden 
bowls, trays and dishes, and the ‘‘ Indian bowls,” made 
from the knots of maple trees, were much sought after by 
housekeepers till this century. A fine specimen of these 
bowls is now in the Massachusetts Historical Society. It 
was originally taken from the wigwam of King Philip. 
Others are in Deerfield Memorial Hall. Wooden * nog- 
gins ” (low bowls with handles) are constantly named in 
early invent ries, and Mary Ring, of Plymouth, thought 
in 1633, that a ‘‘wodden cupp” was quite valuable 
enough to leave by will as a token of friendship. Wooden 
trenchers, also made by hand, were used on the table for 
more than a century, and were universally bequeathed 
by will, as in that of Miles Standish. In the Connecticut 
Courant of May, 1775, they are advertised for sale with 
pewter and china. White poplar wood made specially 
handsome dishes. Wooden trays were made in which 
to set milk, Wooden bread troughs were used in every 
home. These were oblong, wooden, trencher-shaped 
bowls, usually about a foot anda half in length, hollowed 
and shaped by hand from a log of wood. Across the 
trough ran lengthwise a stick or rod on which the flour 
was sifted in a temse or searce or sieve. The saying, 
“set the Thames on fire,” is said to have been originally 
*¢ get the temse on fire,” meaning that hard labor would, 
by the friction of constant turning, set the wooden 
temse, or sieve, on fire. 

Tt was not necessary to apply to the wood-turner to 
manufacture these simply shaped dishes. Every winter 
the men and boys of the household manufactured for use 
through the entire year all kinds of domestic utensils 
and portions of farm implements that could be whittled 
or made from wood with simple tools. And by the 
cheerful kitchen fireside much of this work was done. 
Indeed, the winter picture of the fireside should always 
show the figure of a whittling boy. They made butter 
paddles of red cherry, salt mortars, pig troughs, pokes, 
sled neaps, ax helves, which were sawn, whittled and 
carefully scraped with glass; box traps and “ figure 4 
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traps”; noggios, keelers, rundlets, flails, cheese hoops 
cheese ladders, stanchions, handles for all kinds of farm 

implements, and niddy-noddys. Strange to say, the lat- 
ter word is not found in any of our dictionaries, tho the 

word is as well known in country vernacular as the arti- 
cle itself—a hand reel, or, as the old country riddle : 

“ Niddy noddy, 
Two heads and one body.” ; 

One other winter industry of the boys which gave a 
universal furnishing of the kitchen fireside, must mot be’ 
overlooked—the birch broom. It was a shining example 
of the beautiful fitness of domestic productions, when 
the supply at hand and native ingenuity produced ex- 
actly the right thing. It is said that these brooms were . 
first. made by the Indians, and if so they deserve to rank 
with the snowshoe and canoe as examples of perfection. 
A straight young birch tree was selected, of exactly the 
proper size, and the trunk cut about six feet long. It 
was then split up from one end for about twelve to 
eighteen inches in straight, slender, pliable slivers. Then 
a band of an inch or two wide was marked at the base of 
the slivers, and a fresh set of strips was.cut from the 
other end of the stick toward the band, until enough of 
the heart was left for a strong handle. The second set 
of splints was then turned down and tied down firmly 
over the first bunch, and the handle was smoothed and 
trimmed to the proper size. When the broom was half 
worn, the restraining band was untied and the spreading 
broom-head made an ideal oven besom, penetrating to 
every corner of the ash-filled receptacle. For over a 
century nearly every farmer’s boy throughout New Eng- 
land earned his scanty spending money by making 
these brooms for market. There was a constant de- 
mand for them in the large towns. Every sleigh carried 
from farm to market a bunch of these brooms when the 
farmer made his annual town trip. 

Another never-ceasing winter home industry was the 
shelling of corn. To the boys it seemed truly unending. 
The full ears were scraped over the back of a knife 
whose edge was deeply imbedded in a piece of wood; or 
the ears v.ere drawn upward against the flat, sharp edge 
of the long iron handle of the fryingpan, which had been 
placed across an empty tub or bushel measure, into 
which the loosened kernels fell. 

The dancing firelight shone out.on no busier scene than 
on the grand candle-dipping. It had taken weeks to 
prepare for this great domestic industry. Tallow had 
carefully been saved from the domestic animals killed on 
the farm. The honeyed store of the patient bee had been 
robbed of wax, and the fragrant bayberries by the road- 
side had been boiled until they rendered a beautiful green 
wax, which was astandard farm production, a staple 
article of traffic till this century, antl was-constartly ad- 
vertised for sale in the newspapers. It was noted and 
praised by many early travelers. Robert Beverly thus 
described it in 1705: 

“A pale brittle wax of a curious green color, which by 
refining becomes almost transparent. Of this they make 
candles which are never greasy to the touch, nor melt with 
lying in the hottest weather, neither does the snuff of 
these ever offend the smell like that of a tallow candle, 
but instead of being disagreeable if an accident puts a 
candle out, it yields a pleasant fragrancy to all in the 
room ; insomuch that nice people often put them out in 
order to have the incense of the expiring snuff.” 

When the candle-dipping began, a fierce fire was built 
in the fireplace, and over it was hung the largest house 
kettle, half filled with water and melted tallow. Candle 
rods were brought down from the attic or pulled out 
from under the edge of beams, and placed about a foot 
and a half apart, reaching from chair to chair. Across 
these rods were laid, like the rounds of a ladder, shorter 
sticks or reeds to which the wicks were attached at in- 
tervals of a few inches. The wicks of loogely spun cot- 
ton or tow were dipped time and time again into the 
melted tallow, and left to harden between each dipping. 
Of course, if the end of the kitchen, where stood the rods 
and hung the wicks, were very cold, the candles grew 
quickly, since they hardened quickly; but they were then 
more apt to crack. When they were of proper size they 
were cut off and stored away inacandle box. Some- 
times the tallow was poured into molds, when, of course, 
comparatively few candles could be made inaday. In 
some communities itinerant candle makers carried molds 
from house to house and assisted in the candle mann- 
facture. 

These candles were placed in candlesticks, or sometimes 
in large rooms were set in rude chandeliers of strips of 
metal with sockets, called candle-beams. Handsome 
rooms had sconces, and_ the kitchen often had a sliding 
stand by which the candle could be adjusted at a desired 
hight. Snuffers were as indispensableas the candlestick 
and were sometimes called snuffing-iron, or a word, not 
in the “‘ Century Dictionary,” snit—from the old English 
verb, “‘snyten,” to blow out. The snuffers lay inalittle 
tray called a snuffer tray, or snuffer dish, or snuffer 
boat, or snuffer slice, or snuffer pan. Save-alls, a little 
wire frame to hold up the last burning end of candle, 
were andther contrivance of our frugal ancestors. 

At an early day rude lamps were used, Phebe and 
Betty-lamps of the simplest form, filled with grease or 
tallow, with a twisted rag for a wick. Usually they had 
a hook and could be hung by thechimneyside to read by, 
or over the back of achair to spin by. Many achair 
have I seen with back scorched by a hanging “‘ kial.” 
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In the kitchen also stood the reel and swifts and the 
great wheel, and in the firelight the mother spun. A 
faithful picture of this scene has been drawn by Dr. 
Gordon Russell, of Hartford, in his interesting book 
‘Up Neck in 1825.” The tenderness and beauty of his 
expression add to the beauty of the scene. 

“My mother was spinning with the great wheel; the 
white rolls of wool lay upon the platform and as they were 
spun upon the spindle, she turning the wheel with one 
hand, and with extended arm and delicate fingers beld the 
roll in the other, stepping backwards and forwards lightly 
till it was spun into yarn, it formed a picture to me, sit- 
ting upon a low stool, which can never be forgotten. Her 
movements were every grace, her form was all of beauty 
to me, who opposite sat and was watching her dextrous 
fingers.” 

The hallowed associations of the fireside that still lin- 
ger in the minds of those who now are old can scarcely 
find a counterpart in any of our domestic surroundings 
of to-day. With the vanished cheer of the open wood- 
fire which graced and ennobled even the humblest room, 
we have lost also the household occupations, the domes- 
tic industries, thesimplicity of living, that helped to form 
in the mind of the child the picture of a home. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“AFTER-MANY DAYS.” 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 








THERE was a peculiar thing about the recent election 
in Connecticut—both Lieutenant-Governor Cady, the 
candidate for Governor of the Democrats, and Governor- 
elect Coffin, the candidate of the Republicans, were 
Blue Ribbon men. Rivals in politics they both had 
espoused the cause of Gospel Temperance as preached 
by ‘*‘ Ned” Murphy, had stood on the platform with him, 
had put on his badge of allegiance, and had indorsed him 
and the character of the work he is doing. It is not 
often, if ever, that in a political campaign an advocate 
of temperance can point to the two representative citi 
zens of the State, the candidates of the two great parties 
for Governor, and say : “They represent my principles 
and my cause too.” 

This fact is especially interesting to friends of ‘‘ Ned” 
Murphy and his Gospel Temperance mévement, because 
he has just paid a flying visit to Connecticut, after an 
absence of something over a year from systematic work 
there,and has conducted short campaigns in Hartford and 
Waterbury. Just previously he had been laboring in 
Davenport, Ia., where he achieved a marked success 
despite unusual drawbacks. In the first place he had 
to contend with the prevailing political excitement; in 
the second the population of Davenport‘is perhaps two- 
thirds German. The politicians found ‘‘ Ned” Murphy 
too much of an attraction for them. The chairmen of 
the Republican and Democratic local committees came 


to Mr. Murphy and his committee and begged the favor’ 


of two or three evenings free from Blue Ribbon rivalry 
so that each party could hold at least *‘ one decent rally.” 
As to the prevailing lack of interest in temperance 
work, owing to the character of the population, Daven- 
port opened its eyes when an attendance of 1,200 was 
seen at a meeting for men only. Quite a large propor- 
tion of Germans was included in the total of 6,000 pledge- 
signers secured by Mr. Murphy in Davenport. 

A pecuiiariy trying test of Mr. Murphy’s grip on 
popular temperance interest was afforded by his short 
supplementary campaigns in Hartford and Waterbury. 
In the case of Hartford it had been about a year and a 
half since he had concluded his labors. The inevitable 
reaction from a time of general excitement had run its 
full course, and it was very much tobe doubted whether 
methods no longer novel could be used again with their 
old success:—whether, in short, even Murphy could 
‘* warm over ” the exceptional enthusiasm he had before 
awakened. The same doubt applied equally to Wa- 
terbury, from which he had been absent for more than a 
year. In the case of both Hartford and Waterbury the 
result completely discredited the anticipatory doubt. 
The Hartford Courant stated that more than a thousand 
people were unable at all to gain admittance to the 
opening meeting, and the crowds continued up to the 
close—a rather dramatic close, the Fourth Congregation- 
al Church taking fire during the final meeting, but, by 
almost a miracle—owing largely to the coolness of Mr. 
Murphy and the others with him on the platform—every 
person present escaping without inquiry. The meet- 
ings in Hartford were of especial interest, as signer after 
signer arose and testified that the pledge taken during 
the campaign had been sacredly kept, and that the 
promised happiness and satisfaction from a life of sobri- 
ety had been more than realized. Many additional 
signers were obtained. Prominent among them was ex- 
Mayor William Waldo Hyde, a leading lawyer of high 
social position. Mr, Murphy found the coffee house, in. 
augurated as the fruit of his campaign, on a self-sustain- 
ing basis and doing an excellent work. Its reading 
room and amusement quarters were drawing an average 
attendance of fifty a night. 

The same statement applied to Waterbury. The sup- 
plementary campaign was conducted under the auspices 
of the Temperance League, composed principally of 
formed men rescued from the domination of the evil 
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appetite during Mr. Murphy’s labors of over a year be- 
fore. The largest hall in the city, one holding about 
2,500, was crowded as previously, many being turned 
away from the opening Sunday services. Indeed, it was 
hard to realize that there had been any break at all, and 
that the town had not been doing for twelve months 
what it had done steadily for one month. In addition to 
the Temperance League referred to, Mr. Murphy found 
numerous other organizations, connected in the main 
_with the churehes actively prosecuting the temperance 
work whose beginnings he had inspired. Prominent 
among these was a Roman Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society, with club rooms tastefully fitted up—which pre- 
sented to Mr. Murphy a gold button, struck from the die 
of the blue buttons presented to him in Waterbury, as a 
substitute for the ordinary blue ribbon. The Wayside 
Inn—a coffee house and lodging house, started after his 
departure—he found paying its own way and doing a 
great deal of good. 

A critical observer has characterized ‘* Ned ” Murphy’s 
campaign as one of “entertainment and emotion.” Cer- 
tainly his audiences are both entertained and moved. 
But the gratifying evidence which comes to him that 
the movement does not stop here, put produces lasting 
results of wide: popular benefit, strengthens every day 
the confidence of a singularly modest man in his call to 
goonashe has begun. This evidence is nowhere more 
gratifying than in Hartford and Waterbury. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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REMINISCENCES OF PROFESSOR SHEDD. 
BY TEUNIS 8, HAMLIN, D.D. 


In the autumn of 1869 Prof. Henry B. Smith was ex- 
pected to return from Europe, where he had been for 
rest and recovery of héalth, and to resume his lectures 
at the Union Theological Seminary on Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy. Our class, then in the middle year, was to take up 
this subject for the first time, and was anticipating it 
eagerly. It was two or three weeks after the opening of 
the term when we were told that Professor Smith had 
cabled his inability then to resume his work, and that 
Professor Shedd would take his place. This he did, de- 
livering four lectures each week, writing them from day 
to day. It was a remarkable achievement, of which 
very few men would be capable. But we soon found 
that he was not lecturing at random, nor constructing a 
system of theology as he went along. Altho he had 
never filled this chair, yet his views were as clearly out- 
lined in his own mind as tho he had been teaching dog- 
matics all his life. Indeed, he gave us that year the 
substance of his entire system as set forth in his great 
volumes, 

It would be hard to imagine a more mind.quickening 
lecturer than Professor Shedd. His thought was as 
sharp and clear as his style was pellucid. One never 
failed to know exactly what he meant. He never took 
refuge from difficulties in vagueness. He never failed 
to follow ,his logical thread to its end however the in- 
stincts of human nature might protest against the con- 
clusion, He told us at the outset that he was more an 
Augustinian than a Calvinist, He dealt with the great 
Church Fathers, and ignored all modern systems and 
teachers. We used to say that Dr. Shedd never cited an 
authority later than the Reformation. This was hardly 
true, for he gave us frequent references to Edwards ; 
but in all cases he fed us on ‘“‘ strong meat.” . 

He did not carry our class with him to the extent of 
our accepting his system. I doubt if any man in the 
class accepted it, and chiefly because it seemed to us that 
his system was metaphysical rather than scriptural. 
Indeed, Dr. Shedd said that one must interpret the Bible 
by his system of theology. He himself certainly did so; 
and we felt that his doing it impaired his fairness as an 
exegete. We felt also that his system was for the study 
rather than for the working pastorate; that his view of 
sin, for example, might be abstractly faultless, but was 
not quite true to the experience of living men and 
women, 

There was thus a very free asking of questions in the 
class room, which the Professor encouraged, and treated 
with unfailing courtesy and patience. He also cheer- 
fully permitted us to call upon him at his home, where 
he would spend whole evenings in trying to clear away 
our difficulties. He always was respectful toward the 
crudest notions, and seemed to have no other wish than 
to enable us to see and accept what he unfalteringly be- 
lieved to be the final truth of God. 

How many hundreds of ministers all over the world 
are now recalling that class room with grateful affection. 
We can see again that refined and beautiful face, kin- 
died with solemn earnestness ; those deep and penetrat- 
ing eyes, looking straightforward at the opposite wall, 
and seldom lowered to catch our eager glances ; that out- 
stretched right arm and index finger, driving home the 
sharp sentences that cut like a sword. We can hear 
again the pure, fine voice, pronouncing deliberately the 
great propositions of his system; patiently repeating 
them till the slowest writer in the class had taken down 
every word, and then elaborating them with an ani- 
mation and power that often held us spellbound. The 
hour with Dr, Shedd had nothing trivial about it; he 
felt, and made us feel, that we were there on solemn 
business, Nor, on the other hand, was there anythin 
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repellant. We were fascinated with Professor Shedd’s 
simple, childlike piety, the transparent honesty of his 
character, and the calm beauty of his whole life. We 
not only profoundly respected his talents and attain. 
ments, but we devoutly loved the man who, without 
protestations of any sort, made us know that he was our 
friend. 

And then we follow him from the class room down to 
the chapel for evening prayers—I am writing of the old 
buildings on University Place. How reverently he read 
the Scripture, and thanked God that we were privileged 
to give our days to study of that book and our nights to 
prayer. Noone can recall those chapel services without 
recalling also his ever-deepening conviction that Profess. 
or Shedd walked with God. 

Three years ago our class held a reunion on the twen- 
tieth anviversary of our graduation. Some twenty-five 
were present, and we went together to call, by appoint- 
ment, on Professor Shedd. He was then far from 
strong. He had resigned his professorship. He felt 
himself somewhat alone. He was plainly glad to see us, 
and appreciated the mark of respect and affection. He 
moved among us, asking each one about his work in the 
ministry, and recalling incidents of our seminary life, 
It was an hour equally delightful to him and to us. 

In May, of this year, I saw Professor Shedd for the 
last time, He was very feeble, and said he spent much 
of his time on his couch. I inquired if he was still at 
work, and the word brought back in an instant his old- 
time animation. He said: ‘‘I am completing the third 
and final volume of my Dogmatics ; it will be about half 
original and half selected. The selections are all from 
the Fathers and ‘the Reformers.” Then, leaning for- 
ward, and speaking very earnestly, ‘‘ It is all good, good ; 
there’s not a modern thing in it.” 

This is not the place to attempt an estimate of Dr. 
Shedd’s rank among American theologians and teachers 
of the ministry. It is quite safe to say that it is, and 
will always be, very high. As an essayist also he stands 
near the front rank ; someof us would say, well within 
it. Butit is asa Christian man that I desire to com- 
memoratehim, As such his influence over us was hal- 
lowed and mighty. He was a remarkable example of 
how the sternest theology may consist with the gentlest 
life. Again and again it used to be said in our class: 
‘“‘ The only thing that holds us to Calvinism is the fact 
that the severest type of it can make such a man as Pro- 
fessor Shedd.” 

Wasuinaton, D. C. 


MODERN COMMERCIAL BINDINGS. 


BY SIDNEY CROSS. 





A few moments to spare, let us stop in the bookstore, 
and look at the books on the long table. Books of to-day, 
yesterday and to-morrow ; books, every one of which is 
looked into by some one, somewhere, every hour of the 
day and night; books, serious, seductive, stirring, de- 
pressing, dull or amusing, sad or gay—the books of the 
day, which greet us at every turn of the head, peep at 
us from the under shelf of the tea-table, from the shop 
windows, or are poked at us by the indefatigable urchin 
in the railway train. A table full of such books, of 
which we ask each others’ opinions, of which we read a 
short synthetic review in Sunday’s or Monday’s daily 
paper—these are the books we find, the books of the day 
of to-day, offering all varieties of food for all kinds of 
thought. As they lie before us, what a motley mass of 
color they make, kaleidoscopic yet most attractive to the 
eye, temptingly irresistible, meant to be opened, if only 
for idle curiosity’s sake, 

Our publishers have found it to be a winning way to 
make the outside of a book so attractive that it invites a 
second Jook, a closer examination as to what may be 
within—not to speak of the comfort and satisfaction 
which comes to the reader, that it is his privilege and 
pleasure to handle a volume, well printed on clear paper, 
with a margin restful to the eye, well bound with a 
loose back allowing it to lie open easily, and with a sim- 
ple but tasteful cover, suggesting a passing thought 
when the book is closed, and possibly aiding peace to 
wait upon his mental digestion. 

Huge strides have we made of late in our commercial 
bindings. In bringing them to their present state of 
perfection, there is no question but that the American 
publishers deserve much, if not more, credit. That their 
first attempts were made at the suggestion of their Eng- 
lish brethren, is possible; but just as progressively rapid 
as has been the evolution and perfection of the illustrated 
magazine here, in the same progress steps have been 
made to the perfecting of cheap commercial bindings. 

It is a strange fact that the French, book lovers and 
bookmakers for all time, will persist in giving to their 
books, to all of them, the inevitable sheet of yellow paper 
for an outside covering—poor, thin paper-at that. Be- 
forea French book is half read, no matter how carefully, 
the corners are rounded, torn and twisted out of shape, 
turned every way but the right way, leaving the book 
when finished a shapeless mass of dog’s ears—ears which 
the veriest ttamp cur would biush toown. Occasionally, 
some obscure publisher in Paais, bolder than his more 
prosperous neighbor, to attract a little more attention to 
his last publication, ventures a cover of red or blue 
(always a startling primary color) to get away from the 
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conventional old-time yellow ; but it seems to be no use 
trying. The next volume comes out with the old yellow 
cover, always paper, and always poor, cheap, bad paper. 
It seems to be inevitable, a cult or a superstition. 

But a few years ago most of the ordinary books of the 
day, novels, essays, poems, etc., were bound in thin 
boards covered with a cheap cloth or paper. The title, 
printed on a small white slip of paper, was pasted on the 
back. The next best thing to this was a cheap half bind- 
ing of calf, sheep or badly cured goatskin, with sides and 
guards of marbled paper, which, after a short period of 
friction on book shelves or from ordinary use, would be- 
come shabby but not genteel, the marbling of the paper 
wearing away to its white foundation, the leather grow- 
ing dull and rotting at the hinges, In the binding of 
these books it was a sine qua non that a goodly quantity 
of strong glue should be used on the back, in order that 
when the volume was opened for more than a peep at the 
inside 1t might explode and crack with the noise of a toy 
pistol. A gecond effort to stretch it apart was apt to dis- 
lodge one or more of the signatures, tearing the leaves 
from the sewing. The edges were sheared down close to 
the print; the ink was gray and greasy, leaving an off- 
set on every page; the paper was thin, easily mutilated, 
and the life of the book was necessarily a short one. 

To-day we have changed all that. Paper, printing ink, 
type, margins, sewing, forwarding, binding and—of 
what we are specially treating—outside covers, are all of 
the very best, the results of countless experiments, pro- 
gressive ingenuity, artistic education and, to fill the 
demand for something new, wholesome, solid and chal- 
lenging criticism. The most fastidious book-fellow can 
find but little to cavil at and much todelight in. To the 
making of these book covers the valuable talents of 
draughtsmen, painters and architects are called into 
service; and a ready market with liberal remuneration 
is always to be found for a good design for a binding at 
any of our leading publishers, The School of Applied 
Design for Women has found it a necessity to establish a 
separate department tor this one class of work; and 
from this iastitution many excellent examples of work 
are weekly or daily paid for by such houses as the 
Harpers, Appletons, Scribners, Houghton, etc. Nearly 
ali the greater publishers have in their employ one or 
two artists whose whole time is occupied in design- 
ing original covers for books, something intelligent, 
suggestive, graceful and decorative, with a possible slight 
hint at the text within, 

Such busily occupied men as Stanford White, Howard 
Pyle, E, A. Abbey, George Wharton Edwards, Walter 
Crane yet tind time and pleasure in devising original 
book covers. A decade ago it would hardly have been 
believed that Mr. Abbey, hard at work with the ceilings 
for the Boston Library, the numberless masterpieces of 
illustration for Harper’s ** Shakspere,” to say nothing of 
his easel work in oil or water color, would deign to pause 
from such interesting labor to design a cover for a cheap 
and popular edition of a book. To the women of to-day 
a deal of credit is due for their share of work in this 
specialty. Charming drawings;, clever, graceful, delicate 
and imaginative, have been made by Miss Alice Morse, 
Mrs. Whitman and Miss Armstrong. The results are to 
be seen on any table full of books, 

One detail to be noted in the mass of color offered by 
the commercial bindings of to-day is that there is 
nothing rasping, hurtful oroffensive. The colors are all 
secondary, even tertiary, carefully toned down by a 
proper admixture of a calming whiteor gray ; and from 
this restful background 1t is easy to build with stronger 
colors, decorative designs around the title, flowers, foli- 
age, conventional garlands, ribbons, even the human 
face divine. 

M. Octave Uzanne, an apostle of the new and original, 
parvicularly in what appertains to the making of books, 
has written much on the subject of the Commercial 
Binding, urging upon the publishers that it could be in- 
telligently as well as artistically treated, at small cost 
and vasuly increased benefit toevery one—not merely the 
reader. Butterly he deprecates the rut of yellow paper 
into which his countrymen have fallen, and in which 
they-seem quite content to remain. All, or nearly all, 
of his suggestions are practical and to the point; and 
there is litule doubt but that our enterprising bookmakers 
have taken more than one leaf from M. Uzanne’s ser- 
mons. This is here, in America. Alas! the prophet is 
no prophet ia his own country. 

Mr. Brander Matthews has given us an able, but not 
exhaustive, article on Commercial Binding in The Cen- 
tury Magazine. His praise is unstinted and well de- 
served, ‘The reproductions accompanying the article are 
very much to the point in emphasizing his remarks, 
showing the progressof the art. Among them the cover 
of the ‘Century Dictionary” is surely a masterpiece. 
Cleverly thought out, well balanced, harmonious, intelli- 
gent. As a contrast, Mr. Vedder’s cover for the 
** Rubayat,” with its broad sweep of curves and strong, 
bold drawing is weird, fanciful and fascinaging. 

All the products of the loom are in use with the com- 
mercial binders. Besides leather, or a clever make- 
believe of it, we find satins and silks, cloth, calico, linen, 
canvas, every possible manufacture of flax and cotton ; 
little paper is used, but what is used is meant to last a 
lifetime. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


For the bibliophile of the future a serious question will 
arise about binding his pet volumes. When the fittest 
books of to-day shall survive, become rare, original edi- 
tions much coveted, as they exist, with a substantial, 
well-sewn, harmoniously decorated cover of pretty cloth, 
willit be more interesting and satisfactory to possess and 
cherish them in this their original form, as they came 
into the world, or to do away with the cover—possibly 
in itself a work of art—and dress them in gorgeous 
crushed levant with gold tooling and gauffered edges? 

Column after column could be filled with a list of the 
books whose covers deserve more than a casual mention 
here. However, only a very few of the more attractive 
ones can be cited. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a new book by Joel 
Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Little Mi. Thimblefinger,” has a cover 
of dark gray linen stamped with a drawing of Brer’ Fox 
looking over a garden wall at Brer’ Rabbit, who is making 
off as fast as possible straight out of the front of the 
book. This isdone in black on the gray ground, a touch 
of green below to simulate the grass. Old and young 
children will surely delight in it. The ‘‘ Diary of a Bos- 
ton Schoolgirl,” by Anna Green Winslow, has a cover of 
canvas, stamped in imitation of a worsted-work sampler. 
‘‘Narragansett Ballads,” by Caroline Hazard, is half- 
bound, the back of white vellum, the sides of dark green 
linen, with three gold arrowheads stamped onit, ‘The 
Story of Lawrence Garthe,” by Ellen Olney Kirke, is in 
red cloth with a centerpiece of roses and snakes, em- 
blematic of Mr. Garthe’s experiences. This cover is the 
work of Miss Armstrong. ‘‘In Sunshine Land,” by 
Edith Thomas, is a light, bright, sunny-looking book, the 
side covered with silver doves, true-love knots and roses, 
all on a light gray, almost white cloth. ‘‘ Following the 
Greek Cross,” by General Hyde, has for outside decora- 
tion the two guidon flags of the Sixth Army Corps. 
‘** Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, is of rob- 
in’s egg blue cloth, with a few scattered violets printed 
on it; the imprint being made with the plate hot, has 
deepened the color to the natural hue of the violets. As 
a note of relief the corners have a slight gold ornament. 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Last Leaf,” a new, small reprint of the 
large volume, with illustrations by Geo. Wharton Ed- 
wards and F, Hopkinson Smith, has a dainty half-binding 
made of glazed and dull cloth, a design by Mr. Edwards 
of an hourglass, a branch of laurel anda sickle with a 
gold blade. 

In Dodd Mead & Co.’s window, bearing their own im- 
print, can be seen: ‘‘A Farm in Fairy Land,” by Lau- 
rence Housman, the cover from a drawing by the 
author gives us a scene in Arcadia where symmetrical 
sheep are drinking from an impossible fountain while 
the fairy farmer drives his plow. It is probably a 
replica of one of the illustrations of the book, but it is 
catching for the eye and promises a deal for the reader. 

A handy edition in two volumes of the ‘* Tale of Two 


_ Cities” is dressed in green-gray linen with two me- 


dallions, bearing the city arms, stamped in gold on the 
sides—the kind and size of book we can take to the 
fireside, ‘‘ Becket,” by Lord Tennyson, has an attractive 
cover of bright green cloth, covered with a gold decora- 
tion of columns and twining foliage. A new edition 
of the ‘Bow of Orange Ribbon,” by Amelia Barr, is 
in orange silk, the center panel being of yellow stamped 
with silver and gold tulips. John Austen’s translation 
of ‘‘ Faust” has a deep green cover with elaborate floria- 
tions in silver, the lettering of the title in the panel be- 
ing in imitation of the old Fust type. ‘‘Kerrigan’s 
Quality,” by Jane Barlow, has its side covered with 
bunches of shamrocks in silver, wound with orange 
ribbons. This is one of Miss Alice Morse’s designs. 
‘‘ Irish Idylls,” by Jane Barlow, is in green cloth, a 
green green. If the publishers will fill their window 
with copies of it on the seventeenth of March they will 
get an ovation from the parade. 

From Macmillan come two charming and attractive 
books, of the same ilk as their ‘‘Beau Brocade,” “Old 
English Songs,” which has as cover a reproduction of one 
of the illustrations by Hugh Thomson, ‘‘Pride and Preju- 
dice,” by Jane Austen, the sides of which havea peacock 
with tail feathers spread all over the cover and reaching 
overthe back. Both these covers are from Mr, Thomson’s 
designs, stamped in gold on dark green cloth. 

Among the volumes bearing the Scribners’ imprint, 
‘‘ The Birds’ Calendar,” by H. E. Parkhurst, has a cover 
of grass green linen, with a centerpiece formed of robin’s 
eggs in their own blue hue, through which pass four 
gold feathers, twined about which a white ribbon bears 
the title—a pretty conceit. ‘‘The Wagner Story Book,” 
by Wm. Henry Frost, has a suggestion of the fire scene 
from ‘‘ Walkiire,” tongues of red flame, smoke, and 
probably the sort of clouds the Walkyrs rode on. 
Gladstone’s translation of the ‘‘ Odes of Horace” is in 
strong red linen, simple, digaified, serious, but only the 
title on the cover and one small gold line on the edge. 
William Winter's “Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson,” 
has as sole decoration onits side a comedy mask and 
bauble. ‘‘ Wild Beasts,” by J. Hampden Porter, is bound 
in a green-gray cloth, ornamented on the cover with the 
book’s title and a tiger’s head in vignet, worked out in 
yellow and black, Archibald Forbes’s ‘‘Czar and Sultan” 
has the Russian and Turkish emblems in black, green 
and silver on a ground of maroon red 
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“The Chess Pocket Manual,” a handy volume for 
what it is meant, is ina dull dun lusterless linen, stamped 
with a chess problem, the chessmen being in red and 
black. The Longmans have taken pains in making-the 
outsides of Mr. Weyman’s series of books suggest the 
man of arms who figures in thetext. Swords, halberds, 
arquebuses, spur and glove are used as ornaments. 

These are a few, picked up at haphazard, but there 
are many, many more, deserving of superlative praise, 
and as yet none of the Christmas books are offered. 
With what we have seen in the ordinary novel or essay 
of the day, we are quite right to expect great revelations 
in the coming holiday literature. All this is only a pass- 
ing word about the outside covers. What is inside of 


-these charming looking books—well, that is another 


story. 
New York Crry. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM IL 


BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN. 








THE excitement produced by the change in the Chan- 
cellorship is over, but the public mind in Germany is as 
unsettled as before. Opinion vacillated during Caprivi’s 
term between two opposite notions about the true charac- 
ter of his master ; and it wavers still. The party that de- 
clares openly William II is clever and knows what he is 
doing, and that which thinks covertly he is thrasonical, 
Possesses each the same constituency which it had. 
The biggest party in Germany is ‘‘ the party on the 
fence,” the party that cannot come to a conclusion, that 
events do not convince quite one way nor quite the other. 
To it, William II appears a Napoleon III of the Nineties— 
an enigma, a political sphinx. One of its papers repre- 
sents him in heraldic fashion as a unicorn rampant, with 
the threatening horn set against the ground Liberal that 
he prances on. 

Yes ; if the Emperor had appointed a zealous Conserv- 
ative to succeed Caprivi; then the reason of the dis- 
missal would be clear! But he did not. He forced a 
semi-Conservative to retire only to invite his precise 
duplicate to fill the vacated place. For whatever other 
uncertain ties the public mind struggles with, it has no 
doubt of Prince Hohenlohe being like Caprivi in most 
essentials ; a little more interested in colonial affairs, 
perhaps ; but, on the whole, and in the main, moderate, 
conciliating, upright. The Prince’s past career proves 
that he not only is wont to direct others to the golden 
mean, he observes it himself. While a Catholic, he is no 
Papist, tho an aristocrat, no Tory, and tho a landed 
proprietor, no Agrarian, 

Some semi-official journals (semi-official journals are 
perfidious sheets that obtain news and stipends from the 
ministerial bureaus, for the service of twisting principles 
of truth whichever way the wind from the throne blows), 
the Cologne Gazette, for instance, pronounces unctuous- 
ly that ‘*the Emperor found it inconsistent with the 
interests of the State to attempt to govern further with 
ministers that upheld such opposing programs as did the 
late Chancellor and Minister von Eulenburg.” 

But the horse sense of Germans refuses to accept such 
explanations; they demand, and demand conclusively, 
why, then, if the two could not agree, was not one re- 
placed by a companion in the Cabinet who would agree? 
Why was it necessary for both to go? 

No, no; the notices of the Emperor’s visits to the Eu- 
lenburgs have been printed too often, year in and year 
out; the names of Eulenburg have appeared too persist- 
ently on the list of the Royal Party in Potsdam, in Ro- 
minten, in Alsace, in accounts of the Royal jaunts over 
the Continent, and of the Royal trips to the Norwegian 
fiords. The nation almost unconsciously absorbed the 
notion from them all that the Eulenburgs were a family 
that the monarch favored ; that while, as a statesman, 
he might esteem men like Caprivi, as a man, he loved 

men like Count Philip and Count Hugo, of Eulen- 


burg. And there springs up in the folk mind 
from this old persuasion an unskakable belief 
in its being Munister Eulenburg’s defeat before 


the Bund-srath that accounts for his opponent’s, Count 
Caprivi’s, downfall, With evidence or without, the peo- 
ple cling to a suspicion that the King hoped Eulenburg 
might press through his Tory project of depriving Dem- 
ocrats of the suffrage; he had given his official approval 
to his chancellor’s project, but Eulenburg had his secret 
hopes. When, at the sitting of the Rath, Eulenburg, 
however, did not succeed, when the representatives of 
the other princes of the Empire pronounced his idea ab- 
solutely inexpedient and impracticable, and curtly turned 
to Caprivi’s plan in order to indorse it and then hurry 
off home to the hunt; when through this snub Eulen- 
burg saw himself forced to resign, the King felt with 
him ; felt angry, disappointed, rancorous. 

All the public notices agree that the monarch put off 
going to a hunting party, and sent a peremptory note 
to Chancellor Caprivi as soon as he heard of Eulenburg’s 
defeat; that Caprivi recognized the fact of the note 
being peremptory, and that, in consequence, he re- 
sponded by sending a formal request to be relieved from 
his office; that the young prince answered ‘* Go”; that, 
in short, the incidents of the second change in the high- 
est office of the State started, went on and ended as ab- 
ruptly as the first change, when Bismarck was the vic- 
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im, save that Caprivi, unlike the Iron Chancellor, made 
no protests and uttered no reproaches. 

Some journals declare there had been a feeling of dis- 
comfort in connection with Caprivi for a long time in 
the Emperor’s mind; and private gossip sustains the 
report, with the addition of a surmise that the Chancel- 

was heartily glad to go. The Count was bitterly 
hated not only by the Eulenburgs, but by a large por- 
tion of the richest aristocracy, whose incomes he had 
lowered by lowering the corn tariff. Scarcely half a 
dozen families visited him unofficially. He was socially 
under a kind of ban. Occasionally the Emperor pro- 
tested with the court; it listened with due deference, 
and if a particular point was mentioned it was fulfilled. 
But the court is essentially the same court as that of the 
year 1870, drilled and organized in the art of snubbing. 
Bismarck in his time pronounced its treatment too rude 
for anybody to bear who was not an Excellency. But 
even his high Excellency, the Chancellor, is not exempt 
from its combined ill-usage, as was demonstrated in 
Caprivi’s person. If his position or inclination led him 
to ask for the honor of conducting any lady not the wife 
of a colleague in the Polonaise (the only dance he took 
part in), she would respond: ‘*His Majesty has com- 
manded us, sir, to regard you.” And a dozen other 
traditional practices in this society of cloaking insult in 
courtly phrases were employed against this ‘man with- 
out farms or furrows.” The Emperor, who heard sooner 
or later of these snubs, which were reported for evidence 
that the Chancollor’s position was untenable, was wont 
to answer: ‘Oh, if Caprivi can stand itI can.” And 
the country gives the Prince credit for natural romanti- 
cism and high-mindedness enough to be convinced that 
for a while the very persecution the Chancellor endured 
for his sake increased his determination to sustain him. 
But the country likewise suspects that while William II 
has a strong will he has not a stedfast will. He cuts all 
Gordian knots in some impulsive moment oui of lack of 
patience to persist in the task of untying them. 

So in this conjuncture, the old, standing discomfiture 
he had been sharing with Caprivi, came up to add its 
sting to the fresh discomfiture of seeing his favorite 
disgraced ; moreover, the feud between these two minis- 
ters was only typical of a> greater feud, that, namely 
between himself and his lords. So, abruptly, in passion- 
ate impatience he raised his arm and struck the blow at 
last ; he sacrificed ‘‘ the man without farm or furrow,” 
for his own peace, for his court and for ‘‘ the party of 
acres and ancestors.” Ina later and cooler moment in 
an effort to compensate his victim for his loss of office 
he indorsed him with the privileges and the insignia of 
the Order of the Black Eagle, and herewith the matter 
ended for the sovereign. 

But the country lingers over the affair still. I find in 
every newspaper nearly some significant item, The 
danger of committing lese-majesty is very great, so the 
items are often odd specimens of masks for the editors. 
real opinions. But readers discern the truth. Their 
wits have been sharpened like those of writers for the 
newspapers during a long period; so let the royal censors 
be argus-eyed as they may, the public and the press 
manage none the less to snatch a téte-a-téte together. 
For instance, how was the news from the capital that 
Eulenberg’s defeat before the Bundesrath raised the 
wrath of the Emperor conveyed to the provinces? In so 
many words? Oh no! Count Eulenburg was said in 
a telegraphic dispatch to be destined for the vice regent- 
ship of Alsace Lorraine with a salary of two hundred 
thousand marks. Then, the next day the (bogus) dis- 
patch was innocently reported to have been authoritative- 
ly denied. At the same time a paragraph of news announ- 
ces that Count Eulenburg showed the Emperor clippings 
from newspapers praising Caprivi, only to take it back 
innocently in the next edition of the paper asa mistake : 

“It was not Count Eulenburg; who could indeed have 
fancied such a thing of a minister in office, a minister dis- 
tinguished especially by the monarch ? It was Eulenberg’s 
relations. The Emperor happened to be hunting on the 
Eulenburg grounds in Liebenburg.” 

A stranger not familiar with the tactics of the German 
press in getting the truth of incidents to its subscribers, 
must wonder at the coolness with which papers commit 
mistakes on their own confession and showing, and re- 
commit them. But just as native Americans have de- 
veloped an instinct for modifying the superlatives of 
their newspapers and for believing only half they read 
against political opponents, so have Germans developed 
an intuition for reading between the lines and behind the 
paragraphs of their journals. The ‘‘ mistakes” of their 
papers are hieroglyphics charged with meaning for the 
initiated. 

To-day and yesterday there area profusion of tele- 
grams announcing the resignation of several more min- 
isters and the movements of as many arrant A grarians ; 
a way of expressing the popular apprehension that with 
the new change of councilors the country will be given 
over to Conservative rule and fresh corn taxes. For an 
alien born it is a source of amusement first to read his 
papers, form his conjectures, then go out and listen to 
the drift of native opinion, All parties agreed to under- 


stand from one morning’s dispatch recently, announcing 
the departure of the new Chancellor from Berlin to the 
South German courts, that these courts had expressed 
their astonishment over the strange act of dismissal of 
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theold Chancellor ; but while Conservatives criticised the 
courts for taking the dismissal ill, Radicals criticised the 
Emperor for estranging the courts. Liberals generally 
believe that agrarian agents were responsible for the 


' puffing tone in which the intelligence of Caprivi’s vic- 


tory over Eulenberg at the sitting of the Bundesrath was 

announced to the world ; and the members of ‘‘ the party 

or the fence” ask themselves uneasily whether the Em- 

peror is really so envious in disposition as to have fallen 

into the trap thus craftily set for him. Was a principle 

behind his action, no matter what, then all right ; there 

is no cause for expecting gloomy things in thefuture. But 

if not, if there were no admixture of States policy at all 

in the dismissal, but only an outburst of personal jeal- 

ousy, pure and simple, then the prospect for Germany is- 
indeed bad. Then in time the country will have no 

servants of open, straightforward dispositions, but 

batches of insidious courtiers only ; the successful min- 

isters will not be men who excel in public service, but 

such as excel in courtly intrigue, who bribe the press 

not to mention their names or commend their acts. In 
time, moreover, the monarch will become an object of 
international imposition and derision ; Imperial Germany 
will live through the same experiences as Imperial Rome ; 
to effect the removal of a gifted general, it will only be 
necessary for foreign States to praise him, and to get rid 
of a clever ambassador they will need but to distinguish 
him. * Cesar will suffer no laurels save on Cesar’s 
brow.” 

Meanwhile, as has been said, political factions of all 
shades have been relieved by the choice of Caprivi’s 
successor. Caprivi’s successful draft of the bill the 
Emperor ordered drawn up to suppress Socialism , 
makes the inciting of one class of society against another 
punishable as a misdemeanor, and Prince Hohenlohe 
approves of this moderate measure; and the country 
sees in this approval a guaranty of peaceful times. 
The Agrarians may forget, but the people do not, that 
the extreme measures proposed by Bismarck provoked 
riots and revolts. Arfd while half-hearted Ultramon- 
tanes and Nationals would not object to give their 
approval to exceptionally strong measures against the 
Social Democrats, they cannot hit upon a practical plan 
that will work only one way. They once approved of 
measures against “‘ these enemies of the states,” and the 
result was that presently they themselves were dubbed 
**enemier,” and went into fortresses and prisons, along- 
side of Democrats. Indeed, they are even a little timid 
about the harmless word ‘‘ class”—suppose Catholics 
be pronounced a “‘ class of society ” at some conjuncture, 
or the efforts of manufacturers to obtain laws from the 
Government prohibiting the introduction of the eight. 
hour labor day be interpreted as an inciting of the 
wealthy class against the laboring class. Wasn’t the in- 
cident in the palace recently an ironical comment of 
itself on the proposed bill? Eulenburg spoke for the 
class of landed proprietors, Caprivi for the trading class. 
And one incited the Bundesrath against the other ! 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 

A FORENSIC DUEL 
BETWEEN ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND CHAN- 
CELLOR LIVINGSTON. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


(EDITED FROM UNPUBLIEHED PAPERS OF THE LATE GOVERNOR JOHN 
CoTTON SMITH, OF CONNECTICOT.) 





A CENTURY ago, when stenography, telegraphing and 
telephoning were things unknown, while hundreds and 
sometimes even thousands of persons were attracted long 
distances by the intelligence that a famous orator was to 
speak, no matter what the subject might be, it apparent- 
ly seldom occurred to any of the assembly to preserve 
ever so slight a synopsis of the speech. Even where 
speeches have been fully reported, like those of Webster 
and Clay, it is difficult for persons who have not heard 
them delivered to comprehend the enthusiasm of their 
auditors; and it is quite impossible for us of to-day to 
see the grounds for the enthusiasm of our ancestors over 
the now merely traditionary speeches of earlier orators 
like Patrick Henry or Fisher Ames. 

The contemporary fame of Alexander Hamilton and 
Chancellor Livingston, as orators, has now been almost 
forgotten in that of their distinguished services to their 
country in other ways. But even as orators they were 
great men; and a chance to see and hear them as they 
appeared to a contemporary when in the plenitude of 
their powers was one not to be neglected. The occasion 
was not one of national interest, butof sufficient person- 
al importance to at least one of them to develop his full 
forensic strength, while to the other it was enough that 
he was contending against, possibly, the only other man 
in the country who, for combined learning and elo- 
quence, could be considered his rival. 

It occurred two years “‘after the Peace,” while the 
country was trying to set itself to rights. Property com- 
plications innumerable had been the natural results of 
the separation of the colonies from the motherland, and 
of the disturbed state which is the accompaniment of 
every war. : 

A fruitful source of contention was found in regard to 
the ownership of the great landed estates. Later on, the 
contentions were principally between the landlords and 
tenants,and culminated in the disgraceful Anti-Rent war- 
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fare of 1845 ; but the earlier disputes were principally in 
regard to boundary lines. It sometimes happened that 
precisely the same, or portions of the same tract of land 
had been granted to two or more different parties, which 
involved almost endless litigation ; and sometimes this 
state of things was still further complicated by inade- 
quate, or dishonest surveys,'or the willful removal, or 
destruction of landmarks. 

A lawsuit between two claimants to the same tract, 
which attracted great attention in its time, began in 1785 
between Hendrick*Hoffman, who appears to have been 
one of the owners of the Hoffman patent, and Robert R. 
Livingston, of the ‘‘Lower Manor,” of that ilk, better 
known as the first Chancellor of the State of New York. 
Not only from interest in the subject of the dispute, 
because there were so many similar cases, but also from 
the social standing of the litigants and the wide reputa- 
tion of the Chancellor for learning, eloquence and all 
social accomplishments, this trial would have attracted 
very wide attention even without the fact that the Hoff- 
mans had retained as their advocate the great Alexander 
Hamilton, already so celebrated in many lines, and, tho 
only twenty-eight years of age, enthusiastiaally believed 
to be the finest special pleader then in the Union, with 
the single exception of his present adversary. 

On a part of the land then in dispute stood a Dutch 
Reformed church, the ground for which had been a gift 
from Zachariah Hoffman. It was in this church in the 
town of Madalin, in Dutchess County, N. Y., that the 
trial of the suit of ‘‘ Livingston against Hoffman” was 
held in 1875, probably in November. With a wofully 
mistaken step in the ‘‘ march of improvement,” this his- 
toric building, tho still inan admirable state of preserva- 
tion, was demolished about thirty years ago to make 
way for a modern structure; but we havea good descrip- 
tion of it as it was a short time before its destruction. 
It had probably not been essentially altered since its first 
opening. 

The date of its erection is not certainly known but it 
was probably about 1670. As it was intended to serve 
for a large stretch of country, the church was ‘big 
enough, it is said, to seat a thousand persons. It was 
nearly square, and like many of the public buildings in 
Holland, one of which probably served as a model for 
this, its high roof sloped up from the eaves a little above 
its second story windows on four sides to a central point, 
whence rose a squatty steeple, containing a belfry and 
surmounted by.a weather vane. Toring the bell the ringer 
stood in the center of the church below. Along each 
side of the body of the church extended raised platforms, 
on which were ranged the high railed pews of the landed 
proprietors. On either side of the lofty pulpit were pews 
for the elders and consistory, while the common people 
occupied slips in the body of the church. Gallery seats 
accommodated the Negroes, who were then all slaves. 
Over the pulpit hung an immense sounding board. 

In this church, in default of any court house nearer 
than the one at Poughkeepsie, were held most of the 
public meetings in this part of the country ; and here, 
when it was known that the suit of ‘‘ Livingston against 
Hoffman” was to be brought to trial on a certain date, 
the male population began to gather from far and near. 

From Sharon, Connecticut, about thirty miles away as 
the crow flies, and a good deal longer by the rough 
bridle paths of the day, winding through the leafless 
November woods, came a young man who was waiting 
his majority to be admitted to practice at the Litchfield 
County bar. Meanwhile, what better occupation for 
him who was destined to become a judge of the Supreme 
Court of his native State in 1807, and, later on, its war 
governor during the second struggle with England, than 
to embrace the chance of listening to two of the greatest 
lawyers and orators of their day, pitted against each 
other? What the handsome, bright-eyed, enthusiastic 
boy saw and heard he related in a letter to his late chum 
at Yale, David Daggett, afterward United States Sena- 
tor for two or more terms, and later Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut for many years, which 
letter was fortunately preserved, and is here quoted 
entire. Its value is enhanced by the fact that even the 
baldest court records of that period are very scarce. 

SHARON, Conn., Dec. 1st, 1785. 
To DAVID DAGGETT, Esq. : 

My dear Friend ;—Pursuant to my proposal of last week 
I shall now attempt a faint sketch of the proceedings in a 
late trial between Livingston and Hoffman. I[ already 
perceive that Ihave entered upon too largea plan. To 

describe with precision the peculiar situation of the prem- 
ises—the metes and the bounds—the thousand Dutch and 
Indian names which would continually occur—together 
with the varied points of debate, would consume too much 
of my time, and exhaust your patience, and, indeed, would 
much better comport with the profession of some half- 
starved Reportor at Gray’s Inn, or the Inner Temple. My 
design is only to exhibit a few specimens of the eloquence 
of the Council together with so much of the subject of al- 
tercation as may be necessary to elucidate them. 

In 1741 the land in dispute was obtained by the Hoffmans 
in five several ejectments: from that time till its late 
resurrection*the Livingston claim has lain dormant. The 
premises consisted of a great n'imber of fine farms. For 
one of these the Chanceller Livingston, a year ago last 
October, brought a counter-ejectment, and, by his irresist- 
ible eloquence alone, obtained a verdict in his favor—I 
will here digress fora moment and give you one instance 
of his ardent and florid declamation on that trial 
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“ Gentlemen of the Jury, compare for a moment with mine the 
boundaries and monuments which the-defendant has set up. 
What are they? They are young, tender saplingsof a few years’ 
growth. But mine are sturdy, venerable oaks, whose roots 
pierce the center of the earth, and whose tops are waving in the 
clouds.” ; 

Bat to return. Animated with success (achieved at this 
time), Chancellor Livingston proceeded last, October term 
to repeat his action for another of the farms. The conse- 
quent trial involves the subject of my letter. 

Near a fortnight was taken up in adjusting the prelimi- 
naries, in producing deeds and documents, and in canvass- 
ing the numerous points of evidence. Papers which had 
long moldered in the dark compartments of antiquated 
escritotres were now brought forth to the “eye of day.” 


Old men shrouded in the peaceful eve of life, blind, lame, 


with hoary locks aad paralytick hands, were dragged into 
court as witnesses ; and Law authorities were piled on the 
table, even from father Brariton and Gleke down to Gil- 
hert and Blackstone. At length, after a truly learned 
and elaborate discussion, the Council proceeded to the 
summing up. I have already told you that Benson, Law- 
rence and Hamilton were retained by the Defendant, and 
the Chancellor, tho aided by assistants who were not des- 
picable, was his own most powerful advocate. The two 
first-mentioned. gentlemen spoke each three hours with 
candour, energy and spirit; but as I was not bowled from 
my s*nses or my reason by their oratory, I waited rather 
impatiently for Hamilton and the Chancellor. The former 
is a man of low stature and diminutive figure. His face is 
of a peculiar contour, his nose the dominant organ praised 
by Horace, his eyes small and fiery, his mouth large and 
very active in its office. His gestures are violent but ex- 
pressive, and his voice sonorous and commanding. When 
he rose to speak care and a truly perplexed anxiety were 
strikingly pictured in his countenance. He began ina 
low, submissive tone, universal silence reigned amidst 
innumerable spectators, and he opened to the Jury as 
follows : 


“Judge of the various conflicting emotions which must this 
m ment agitate my breast when I see on the one hand a man, the 
proprietor of an extensive manor, dandled in the lap of pro- 
pitious Fortune, and rioting in the annuity of thousands, a 
stranger to want, to woe, and tothe numerous evils which em- 
bitter human life. When I see him still grasping at possession, 
and disposed to waste a fortune in attempts to rob others of a 
slender estate which, if acquired, can only gratify his lust of do- 
minion, but must reduce the dispossessed to extreme indigence 
and distress. 

“On the other side is one far advanced in age, with a numerous 
and dependent family. One who has long cultivated his paternal 
fields with peaceful industry, and without a suspicion of the 
validity of his title, suddenly attacked by a rapaci oppressor 
and subjected to the sad necessity either of wasting the evening 
of his days in quarrels and disputes, or of entailing hopeless pov- 
erty on his posterity. When these considerations are presented 
to my imagination I feel at once the torturing succession of sor- 
row and indignation, of pity and a desire for vengeance.” 

It was necessary in the course of the summing up to rep- 
resent the character of some of the Chancellor’s ancestors 
in a very unfavourable light. Tho’ many of them had been 
men of distinction, and honored with some of the first em- 
ployments in the State they were still characterized (said 
the orator) for their extortion and oppression. When 
Hamilton arrived at this head he said : 

“Far be it from me wantonly to rake up the long-forgotten 
ashes of the dead—would to God they might ever repose in sacred 
silence!—but when justice to an injured individual demands it, 
I step forward, and with alacrity I embrace the opportunity of 
exposing their characters in all the odious colours of deformity.’ 

He did it to perfection! He presented us a caricature 
not to be exceeded by the pencil of a Hogarth. For four 
hours he maintained a wonderful strain of eloquence, and 
closed nearly in the following words : 

“We, Gentlemen of the Jury, who are a Council for the De- 
fendant, do not profess ourselves eloquent. The simple unadorn- 
ed language of truth is all that we aspireto. But there stands a 
man (pointing his nervous finger at the Chancellor) before whose 
talents truth stands but a miserable chance. He can throw a 
gloss upon any subject that needs it. He can dress you up a fic- 
tion that shall wear the lovely appearance of Truth. He has,in 
particular a happy turn of Invocation, and, very like, as at a 
former trial, you will see the venerable shades of his ancestors 
summoned inte Court. You will hear them assert his claim, and 
then, perhaps, you shall see the pious descendent send them back 
to Heaven and represent them as interceding for his rights. 
Prepare yourselves for the shock! I caution you against the 
fascinating influence of his rhetoric! I have seen the effects of 
it. I have seena Jury shake on their benches with the agitations 
of grief, and_I have seen the Judge’s cheeks wet with tears.” 

Thus I have given you avery inadequate idea of one of 
the champions. I see traits in the drawing which bear a 
faint resemblance to the original. But any essay towarda 
portraiture of the Chancellor I think would be attended 
with difficulties insurmountable. How can I delineate a 
figure that so strikingly discovers the “lucky hand of 
Jove?” His eyes so large and brilliant! His gesticula- 
tion so easy, flowing and seductive! His voice, which is 
musick! In short his whole person and manner, which are 
a happy combination of English gravity and French dou- 
ceur. You will not expect these upon paper, and these to 
know are necessary in forming an estimate of a speaker ; 
nay more than all his roAvpAoicfov0 Sadaconc, 

The Chancellor appeared in Court on the day of summing 
up in a black ducape suit with every external embellish- 
ment that the studious God of Fashion could bestow. In 
his countenance was pictured a deep-felt consciousness of 
the injury sustained by the detention of his right, together 
with a fixed and settled determination to vindicate his 
claim. When he rose to speak he left his seat behind the 
bar apd removed to a certain vacancy (there ever is in 
court rooms) between the end of the bar and where the 
jury sat. He chose this position evidently to give greater 
scope to his gestures and movements, as well as to afford 
the jury the full sunshine of his presence. His exordium 
was very singular, and, as nearly as I can recollect, like the 
. following; 


“You have been told, Gentleman of the Jury, that | aman 
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orator, and you have reeeived much benevolent caution against 
tne baleful effects of my eloquence. I am, indeed, an orator ! 
And I profess to bear supreme sway over the human mind. I 
will tell you how I reached this pitch of eloquence. I will even 
prescribe it to these gentlemen ” (indicating the opposite Council 
by a graceful gesture); * they have parts, and,by an obedience to 
my directions, they may become eminent speakers indeed. In 
the first place, I never enter upon a cause that Ido not perfectly 
understand ; and in the second place, I never engage in a contro- 
versy but from a thorough conviction of my right.” 

The Chancellor spoke almost five hours to my inexpressi- 
ble pleasure. I did not, indeed, seea single wandering, in- 
attentive eye in the whole assembly. His evasions were 
extremely artful, and his artifice such as would be highly 
hazardous for any one else to attempt. Indeed, were any 
other person to assume the same rhetorical flourishes they 
would appear the hight of disgustful affectation, but in 
him they were the genuine effasions of nature, 

When he entered upon the vindication of the characters 
of his ancestors his language was moving and pathetic, and 
his manner affecting and altegether irresistible. I would 
not (neither could I) refuse him the tribute of atear! I 
will echo to you one sentence more from the mouth of this 
great man and then conclude. 

“You are to consider my situation, gentlemen, in a light 
wholly different from that in which the Defendant’s Council 
must appear. Interested partizans! Can they be supposed to 
possess independent sentiments? Can you imagine that their 
addresses to you are in the language of the heart? Whence pro- 
ceeds all this pompous declamation, this reproachful insolence, 
and this personal abuse? Is it prompted by the candour of opin- 
ion, or—suggested by the encouraging prospect of a client’s ap- 
probation and reward? Look at me! What conclusions have 
you drawn from my conduct? How do I appear? Am I the mer- 
cenary advocate of another’s claim? No, very far from it. 
Well, do you conceive me as pretending a right to this land from 
anything but a consciousness of my title? Am I violating the 
laws of society and the precepts of the Deity? Am I wantonly 
encroaching upon the possessions of another? I have no idea 
that a man can be happy in the enjoyment of what is not hisown. 
I have no idea that the possession of the vineyard of Naboth con- 
ferred any happiness upon the King of Israel. I believe that 
Divine vengeance, sooner or later, shall pursue and arrest the 
fraudulent possessor of this contested land. If the ground be 
not mine I ask not your verdict. For God’s sake I entreat you to 

withhold it from me! For why will you draw that heavy denun- 
ciation of Heaven upon you—* Cursed be the man who moveth his 
neighbor’s landmark ?’” 


It appears that a century ago, as now, the apparently 
strong personal antagonisms of contending lawyers were 
not carried beyond the court rooms, for, tho Livingston 
and Hamilton were opposed to each other on many other 
occasions, and, besides, were considered as the respec- 
tive chiefs of two of the three rival factions which con- 
tended for the control of the politics of the State of New 
York for the fifteen to twenty years immediately suc- 
ceeding the War of the Revolution, they yet always 
united their forces to avert any threatened danger or to 
a:complish any great good to the country, which both 
alike loved with a pure and patriotic fervor. A con- 
spicuous instance of this was their collaboration in secur- 
ing the acceptance of the Federal Constitution by the 
State of New York in 1787, Without their united efforts 
it is more than probable that the Clintonites would have 
prevailed to secure its rejection by New York ; and with- 
out that State the requisite majority in favor of its 
acceptance would have been lacking. 

In regard to the result of the suit brought by “ Living- 
ston against Hoffman,” our young reporter leaves us in 
ignorance. As nearly as we can ascertain, an injunction 
was granted during the pending of the suit. The matter 
was still before the courts in 1814, a proof that even the 
distinguished first Chancellor of the State of New York 
wassubject, in his private matters, to the ‘‘ law’s delays.” 

SHARON, CONN. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








Ina certain recent work in which some €éxcellent ad- 
vice to young authors is given, I notice that they are 
recommended to rewrite their productions. Asa general 
rule this may be a wise thing to do, as a remedy for haste 
and carelessness ; but it is not generally understood that 
as there are some writers who profit by laborious atten- 
tion, and produce in the end works (so far as their powers 
go) without flaw, so there are gome who attain their very 
best by (to use a surgical phrase) the first intention. 
When these attempt to polish and to prune what they 
have written they destroy the impression of vivacity, 
which, perhaps, is its chief charm. At all events, all 
improvements must proceed from the writer himself ; no 
advice from without is of any value in the case of an in- 
dividual manuscript. My experience as an editor of 
many, years’ standing is that it is useless to recommend a 
rejected contributor to rewrite his paper ; he may use 
portions of it, of course, in a new essay, but rewriting 
has never, to my knowledge, resulted in betterment. 

Talking of lying, it is curious what an opportunity is 
afforded for this art by the weather. In London we do 
not pride ourselves on the climate, of which we are in a 
great measure independent. If it is wet we simply 
whistle for acab. But in the country, and especially at 
all health resorts, it is important to have a good charac- 
ter in this respect, ‘‘ Shanklin for sunshine,” is only one 
example out of a crowd of advertisements that appeal to 
us every day upon this ground. Some of them publish 
the registered hours of sunshine of the previous year (if 
it happens to be a good one); as we sit in the great hall 
of our hotel watching the rain coming down, as the 
waters come down at Lodore, these statistics are sup- 
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posed to be encouraging. We are assured that a wet 
day ‘‘ in these parts” is quite a phenomenon. The hotel 
keeper asserts it, and the doctor backs him. At Such- 
and-Such and So-and-So (rival health resorts) the weath- 
er, they tell us, is very uncertain, but here there is no 
rain to speak of; and indeed they do not speak of it. 
The amount of local lying upon this subject is appalling. 
Every one who frequents the Lake District is acquai 
with this foible of its inhabitants. After ten days’ inces- 
sant downpour, and when the rain comes down worse 
than ever, we are informed that it is the ‘‘ clearin’ show- 
er.” This statement is so habitual that I hope it is by 
this time mechanical, and that the crime of willful false- 
hood can be no more imputed to it. At Ambleside there 
are sunshades on sale (and for aught I know to the con- 
trary, burning glasses), as if there were quite a brisk de- 
mand for them. At one time an enterprising hotel 
keeper started a water cart to lay the dust; but it took 
in no visitors except the Saturday-to-Monday ones. 
“There is many a true word spoken in jest,” says the 
proverb; and I have lately had this truth brought home 
tome. A French judge has been giving his views on 
the anarchists ; he says that their chiefs are psycholog- 
ical, and study the characters of their agents. When 
they meet with those who are tired of life they say: 
‘* Kill yourself by all means, but somebody else—a king 
or a president by choice—as well. It can make no dif- 
ference to you who are seeking death in any case.” 
This is advanced quite seriously, and in explanation of 
recent events; but long before the Anarchists were ever 
heard of—that is at least ten years ago—I published an 
essay ‘“‘On the Utilization of Suicides,” not, it is true. 
written in a very earnest spirit, but which is surely not, 
on that account, to be deprived of its copyright. Its 
object, moreover, was one of much more general utility. 
The poet tells us how little, after all, the happiness of 
ordinary individuals is dependent upon kings; we may 
kill half a dozen of them without benefiting Brown, 
Jones or Robinson. But the Bore is a universal tyrant 
whose hateful influence is felt in all social circles. My 
modest but original proposition was that when suicide 
had been thoroughly resolved upon by any of our ac- 
quaintance, he should not, as it were, waste himself 
on that single effort. ‘‘Do not waste him,” cried the 
theatrical audience, when a man was going to be chucked 
over the gallery, ‘“‘ throw him on the ophecleide,” which 
was playing out of time. In a similar spirit I would 
have had my man persuaded to take a few bores with 
him, who, being dead, could not injure him, and whose 
absence would be of the greatest advantage to the com- 
munity. I myself would gladly have furnished him 
with “‘a list of the proscribed,” such as was made out by 
the committee in the Reign of Terror, upon far less com- 
mendable grounds. If this system had ‘‘caught on,” 
the clubs would soon have been weeded of their most 
undesirable members, and family life would have been 
rendered far more agreeable. Well, the idea, I confess, 
was not taken up, but it is no less my private property ; 
and the idea of its being appropriated as their own by 
the anarchists proves that when people take to stabbing 
and bomb-throwing, they do not hesitate to plagiarize. 

An admirable proposal has been made that boxes 
should be erected in public thoroughfares for the recep- 
tion of orange peel and matches, as has already been 
done for paper in some of the parks. The difficulty, 
however, lies in persuading people to put them there. 
A large majority of one’s fellow-creatures prefer to ran 
the risk of (other people’s) tripping up, or setting them- 
selves on fire, to giving themselves the least trouble. 
They are not only grossly indifferent to the public weal, 
but resent being asked to do anything by any authority 
whatever. The creatures who keep crowing cocks and 
play on pianos after midnight, to the distraction of their 
neighbors’ health and comfort, take pleasure in knowing 
that they are acting contrary to the advice of the magis- 
trate. ‘‘I shall do what I blooming well please,” said 
one of them the other day, when remonstrated with, 
‘*in my own house.” He really seemed to consider he was 
asserting a vital principle. I am afraid it will take sev- 
eral generations before this class of person—which is not 
the lowest class—will learn even the rudiments of good 
behavior. The direction of the present stream of democ- 
racy does not turn to the public convenience. As to the 
orange peel, unless the boxes are pretty frequent, it is 
hardly to be expected that the practice will be remedied. 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, used to put it in his pocket; but 
collectors of this kind are rare. It must also be remem- 
bered that one class of the population absolutely benefits 
by tripping upon the peel. There is a story told of a 
young gentleman of excellent principles walking with 
an eminent surgeon; as they neared his house the lad 
kicked away a piece of orange peel that lay on the pave- 
ment into the road. The surgeon said : ‘‘ My dear boy, 
what are you about?” and replaced it exactly opposite 
his own door. 

It isa question of morality with some people as to 
whether being deprived of their sleep by a crowing 
cock or a barking dog, and their remonstrances treated 
with scorn by the owners, they are justified in ‘‘ remov- 
ing” the cause of offense, as ‘‘ the resources of civiliza- 
tion” no doubt enable them todo. It is much easier to 
kill a cat or a dog than a human being, while the subse- 
quent difficulty in disposing of the body does not in their 
case exist. They are left where they are, but do not 
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crow or bark any more. In a fashionable quarter of 
Paris, there has lately, we are told, been a great mortal- 
ity in dogs, in each case prefaced by the following note : 
**Your dog’s barking disturbs my rest; if you do not 
get rid of him in forty-eight hours,I sentence him to 
death.” And execution takes place accordingly. A 
has come upon all owners of dogs which make 
a noise o’ nights ; for upward of a hundred of these ani- 
mals have already been sacrificed. I am far from ap- 
proving of the plan ; it is too like Lynch law for my 
taste ; but it has, I read, had the effect of setting people 
thinking of their duty to their neighbors who never 
thought of it before. A sick child in want of sleep ap- 
peals to their charity in vain, but the certainty of their 
own four-footed favorite being poutine for it induces 
them to reconsider the matter. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sine Arts. 
THIS YEAR’S ART EXHIBITIONS IN GERMANY. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 
IL 


REMARKABLY enough, one of the fields of reflection that 
is turned to first under the new impulse is religion, just 
the field which has been said time and again to be exhaust- 
ed. So many biblical scenes have not hung on European 
walls for twenty years as now. There is a positive prepon- 
derance of sacred art in the Dresden exhibition, and in the 
Munich Glaspalast the number of religious pictures is only 
surpassed by that of landscapes. 

I came, I find, to the using of a series of short-hand signs 

in taking notes on them, and now on reviving my notes the 
signs prove tq be aclassification of works. There is first 
the sign “‘ Uhde,” under which over a hundred pictures 
are referred, all such as remind one of the pictures of 
the Munich artist, Fritz von Uhde. Christ is the central 
figure of these scenes, Christ in humble raiment, without 
the pomp of ecclesiastical supplements. His followers, 
too, are strictly common folk, and very often peasants ; 
while the cottage and landscape backgrounds of the paint- 
ings are the familiar hills and huts of the Fatherland. No 
endeavor is made to reconstruct Palestine, but everything 
is done to reimagine Jesus. It was a need of old to show 
the estimation of men, for instance, for the new-born 
Messiah. No picture of the Nativity was painted that was 
not a choice of that moment of the sacred event when the, 
shepherds or magi arrive at the stable in Bethlehem. 
The wonder of men and angels is the subject of Correggio’s 
famous “ Nativity.”” The Uhdeites picture the silence of 
the Holy Eve, when, the excitement and bustle of the na- 
tivity being all past, the Mother lifts herself up in bed in 
speechless contemplation of her Child. And this Child, in 
his humanity, is pitifully small and helpless. It is the 
dead of night, and the two are alone; Joseph sits apart, 
lost in reflection or asleep. Similarly with other of the 
well-known scenes, such as the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Blessing of the Little Children, pity is the key to the 
new interpretation of them ; pity which the painter feels, or 
which he conceives that Jesus felt. All the rest isof noac- 
count, is smoke and empty sound; but this heart of Christ— 
that is what the new interpreters endeavor to portray; 
Christ as the human creature needs him; not the figure 
that strides in blue and red mantles across the canvases of 
the artists of the sumptuous, hard-fisted Renaissance. Je- 
sus never owned a red mantle; or, if he had, the sumptu- 
ary laws of the despots of the Orient would have prevented 
his wearing it. Anyway, love does not go clothed nowa- 
days in purple. And that is reason sufficient why He 
should not be represented as so clothed. The people know 
their own; the people wear colors that do not show stains 
and wear; so must Christ, if folks are to feel with him, 
and believe that he feels with them. : 

An ardent effort is made to bring out the conception 
formed of how Jesus really was and how the incidents of 
of his life really looked when they were taking place; ina 
word, a desperate resolve to be realistic, be the result what 
it may, is formed and carried out. And behold, the em-_ 
bodiment is there of the spirit of the age, of exactly the 
same spirit that founds charities, establishes open-air 
funds, schools of all kinds, boards of arbitration and soci- 
eties for the study of Socialism. The scientific name for 
the spirit is Altruism. In painting, as I have said, the 
name for it is coming to be that of the young master in 
Munich. 

Next to Uhdeism, in point of frequency, one notes the 
recurrence of ecclesiasticism, especially iu South German 
pictures ; by which is meant representations of Old and 
New Testament scenes in the traditional dignified manner. 
A few painters of this class are wholly untouched by the 
prevailing naturalism; they work for churches and for 
priests. But the majority even of this class, while deter- 
mined to retain statuesqueness and grandeur in their 
sacred works, yét try to be truthful. They reject the sheer 
traditions of churchly art—its draperies, chalices, symbols 
and templed backgrounds, substituting for them plain 
garments, plain gestures and simpie landecape. But with 
simplicity they combine style, amplitude of space, full- 
ness of contour, arrangement of groups. An example is 
Kirschbach’s colossal ‘‘ Let the Little Children Come Unto 
Me,” a picture that Americans will learn to know through 
engravings. 

A third large group of biblical painters I classify under 
the heading “essayists.” It includes a miscellaneous set 
of men, some masters of technic, some not; some earnest 
artists, some superficial ones; but all alike in having 
“ gone into” sacred art because it isa fashion, They essay 
what they can do in it. Suchadolski, of Munich, ‘thus 
paints a Holy Eve, meaning to improve on Uhde’s, and 

while adopting the solitude and emptiness of the sancti- 
fied spot, designs the outlines of Mary’s figure coquettishly. 












THE IN DEPENDENT, 


Eduard von Gebhardt, who dresses the sacred personages 
of Bible history in the garb of Germans of the sixteenth 
century, has lost his little following, yet goes on painting 
in his chosen manner. -Of all religious painters in the Fa- 
therland, he perhaps excels in solidity and fineness of touch. 
His home is Diisseldorf ; and Diisseldorf continues to main- 
tain an ideal of art the chief elements of which are these 
two traits, thoroughness and finish. Dresden displays the 
year-before-last productions of this school. The Berlin 
exhibition contains its last year’s works. But in Munich 
there is a rich collection of fresh creations by Oeder, Liese- 
gang, von Cunal, L. Keller, Jernberg, Herzog and Her- 
manons. They give almost astamp to the landscape art of the 
year ; an indelible impression remains on the mind after see- 
ing them ; a sense of repose as beforesomething stable, simi- 
lar to what one experiences year in, year out, in Munich and 
everywhere, on entering the Holland room of exhibitions. 
A direct contrast to this solid art is the brilliant, sketchy 
studies of the secessionists, both in the Glaspalast and in 
their own proper exhibition hall. I name only P. P. Mul- 
ler, Fiigel, Meyer-Basel and Keller-Reutlingen. Light 
fairly scintillates on their canvases. But how will it be, 
one asks one’s self, when the paint and varnish and wax 
become dried and old? Will this charm of flash and bril- 
liance remain? And if not, if the ochers grow gray and 
the oils evaporate, and all the hundred other tricks of 
chemical transformations be played on these spaces big 
and small by time and weather, where is the drawing tbat 
can recompense us for the loss of color ? 

No; fascinated as one is by the impressionists, one does 
not experience the last, great satisfaction in viewing their 
marvels. They convey to us no idea of the monumental 
and enduring. 

Perhaps in a visit to one exhibition alone a longing for 
such art as is eternal would not arise. But the viewing of 
nearly six thousand pictures leads one first to classifying, 
then to excluding, and one at last looks for only one com- 
plete perfection. In Munich one likes the wide-awakeactiv- 
ity of the artist world, and finds an epicurean pleasure in the 
contrast between the general air of boisterousness of this 
world, and the room of Lenbach in the Glaspalast. With 
my complimentary ticket I walk into the building at 
all hours and long before the opening day, and I 
stand and watch the famous portraitist, himself stout 
and clumsy, touch the few pieces of antique, battered fur- 
niture. A high-backed, carved chair will be shoved an 
inch, two inches, all around, to the right, to the left, a foot 
from the wall, four feet from the wall; in short, for a 
whole half day and at least forty times, before bis taste is 
satisfied. And as with the chair, so with every article, and 
the folds of every hanging ; a week of invaluable time goes 
in arravging them. But tho the result is perfection, it is 
the perfection of decoration. Besides, one has been a wit- 
ness of this exquisiteness, as well as of the boisterousness 
of Munich art life, for many years. 

So one departs for Berlin. 

In the Imperial Capital, the Exhibition building lies in 
a park adjoining a semi-suburban elevated railroad station. 
Immense accommodations are prepared for diners-out. 
There are buffets and restaurants and cafés and brass 
bands; and it is no exaggeration to say that more glasses 
of beer are drunk here every day than paintings looked at. 
As usual, one wishes one’s self back in Munich. Art is not 
boisterous bere; it is menial. 

I was struck chiefly in surveying the pictures exhibited 
by a fact which I have mentioned before; a great many 
paintings are the same that were in Munich last year. 
And judging by these extracts from that period, art then 
was devoted to mysticism, as it is this year to religion. In 
Dresden, and on the Isar, there are numerous specimens of 
symbolism, martyrs with flaming hearts on their hands. 
and breast, and that sort of thing; but Berlin appears to 
have gathered in the most of this old rubbish. For let it 
be said to the credit of Germans and their healthy common 
sense, if they followed the last fad of morbidity, they 
dropped it again soon; symbolism is already, here, last 
year’s fashion. It only haunts enough corners of galleries 
to make one glad again to give up the search for the per- 
fect, and adopt to one’s heart, for the present, the pious 
realism of Uhde. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Sanitary. 


F. R. GUERNSEY writes from the city of Mexico to the 
Boston Herald of some of the queer sensations that ac- 
companied the late severe @rthquake, as follows: 


“There is nothing enjoyable in an earthquake; the sensation 
of a wobbling earth-crust is destructive to one’s notions of what 
a well-made and fully-warranted planet ought to be. To see 
one’s walls swaying to and fro, to hear the pictures go flapping, 
flapping against the walls, to look out and see telephone cables 
a-swinging like a clothesline of a Monday morning on Cape Cod, 
and to note the electric light poles dancing a jig, all this is dis- 
quieting, and contributes to sudden giddiness and a squeamish 
sensation at the stomach. In fact, the deadly faint and sick feel- 
ing in the digestive apparatus is what one notices first of all in 
an earthquake, and, having now had an extensive experience in 
these affairs, I always, on feeling giddy and faint, look around to 
see if hanging lamps are not flying to and fro, and things gener- 
ally dancing. 

** Some Mexican lady friends were at church praying for the 
rest of us, up in the northern part of the city, when, as they re- 
late to me, they felt faint, and all at once heard the roof crack 
and saw mortar falling all around them, while the great chan- 
deliers swung back and forth as in a steamer in a storm. I asked 
them why they did not get up and run, but they replied simply: 
* We just shut our eyes, commended our souls to our Maker, and 
went on with our prayers for the city full of people!’ 

“To cap the climax, the electric lights were extinguished, ow- 
ing to the dynamos getting out of gearing with the force of the 
shock, so that the crowds kneeling in the streets felt a pall of 
thick darkness enshrouding them, and redoubled their entreaties 
to Heaven. Horses drawing coaches fell to the ground unable to 
sustain themselves on their feet, andthe mules of the street cars 
simultaneously spread their legs and refusei to go on. Water 
was hurled out of fountains,and in some cases, great unrecep- 
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tacles of water on the roofs of houses came crashing down into 
courtyards with a terrifying and thunderous crash ! 

“It was the night of El Dia de los Muertos—All Souls’ Day, 
when people go out to the cemeteries to light candles at the 
graves of their dead and renew sad memories. Vast crowds 
were returning to the city at the hour of the shock, and their 
minds filled with the thoughts of another world and with a re- 
newed sense of the fleetingness of this life, they were doubly 
terrified shouting out: ‘The day of judgment has come! The 
earth trembles!’ 

Very differently did a much-traveled Bostonian take it ! 

“A Boston friend here is happy. Long has he dreamed of 
earthquakes as a thing truly tropical. He has eagerly hunted up 
the distinctive things of our civilization, and has relished bull 
fights with that same keen sense of enjoyment in which, when 
we were young, we fought barnyard fowls of the male persuasion 
up in New England; but he sighed for an earthquake. He got 
it. He was sittingin his hotel room conversing with a friend, 
when things swam indistinctly before him, the walls seemed to 
be gyrating like Edison's kinetograph, and the floor ascended to 
greet him, while, at the same moment, the ceiling rose like Max- 
im’s air ship. * By the Old South Church and the Sword of Bun- 
Ne a EROS St SENT COREE TEE TIE e 
tecting arch, dragging along with him an unresisting young 
from St. Louis, Mo., who let Bile seoth chatter tao condiodens 
and unconventional manner. 

“The next morning my Boston friend appeared before me 
beaming ; his eyes sparkled, and he had all the outward appear- 
ance of a man whose venerable uncle had died, leaving him sole 
heir to millions. ‘I have felt it! It was grand! It beats every- 
thing out of sight !’ he exclaimed; and the radiant expression did 
not leave his face fortwodays. He was as happy as a Repub- 
lican politician on top of the present tidal wave. He had seen 
Altham’s motor revolving seventeen thousand times a minute ; 
but he thought a Mexican earthquake which could set a stone 
city dancing beat all things mechanical.” 


--No one needs to be reminded of the unusually hot 
summer of 1894. We may safely infer that a large number 
of people who in an ordinary season would have stayed at 
home, filed from New York City to cooler country places ; 
but still the great army of laboring men, their wives and 
their children, remained in town, tho afew of the latter 
got brief outings in the merciful “ excursions” that a 
practical Christianity has organized. Now comes the 
Health Department with an array of figures that encourage 
the chronic optimistic sanitarian to look for the factors 
that have contributed to the surprising result that the 
death rate for the first nine months of 1894 has been 21 in 
the thousand, the lowest since 1884. Tie estimated popula- 
tion of New York City has increased more than a quarter 
of a million since 1890; but if the mortality for the last 
quarter corresponds to that of 1893, there will be less 
deaths in the whole year than in 1893 by 2,500. Dr. Nagle, 
with just pride in the efforts of the Health authorities to 
supply abundant and skilled medical help for the poor, the 
constant education by “leaflets,” and the ice charity, 
thinks all these have helped in saving multitudes of in- 
fants; Mr. Nathan Strauss, writing in The Forum, de- 
fends the claims of his sterilized milk as helping to dimin- 
ish the infant mortality ; and the all-round sanitarian says 
the better-plumbed tenement, the somewhat cleaner 
streets, the legal destruction of tons of unwholesome food, 
fish, flesh, fruit and fowl, all have helped. No epidemic 
nor epidemic-scare has killed people, the Croton water is 
purer than ever before, and, above all, people are giving 
themselves and their families more intelligent sanitary 
care. So let the hopeful toilers for the better day thank 
God and take courage. 








Science. 


IT is now well established, as the result of the studies of 
Le Conte, Hunt, Semper, A. Agassiz and others, that t he 
winds and oceancurrents very largely determine the posi- 
tion and shape of circular coral islands, or atolls. In the 
case of plants, besides the action of gravity and of light, 
their shape is doubtless influenced by currents of air. And 
these physical causes have also a potent influence in deter- 
mining the plant-like shape of fixed animals, like sponges, 
polyps, and all animals whose symmetry is radiate. 
Undoubtedly ocean and tidal currents have, besides light, 
very largely determined the shapes of corals and other 
fixedforms. Hence it will be seen that ocean currents, 
besides being most important geological agents, have even 
exerted a powerful influence in modifying the shapes of 
stationary forms, such as sponges and radiate animals. 
This is also seen in those shellfish which live in 
places swept by strong tides and currents. Their 
shells are apt to be thicker than those of the same 
species which live in tranquil waters, and to be strength- 
ened by projections and rugosities, perhaps even by spines. 
The probable result of the action of currents of water in a 
limited area, as in the bodies of mollusks has been discussed 
by Gilchrist. In studying the organs of the mantle of 
mollusks, he has found that the mantle of Aplysia was 
found sometimes to exhibit a motion which had the effect 
of keeping the water in circulation round the gills. He 
also found it very instructive to ascertain the strength and 
direction of the current of water in the pallial or mantle 
cavity andelsewhere. From these and similar facts leads 
him to conclude that the development of the peculiar 
organs of smell or taste, called the osphradium, is in inti- 
mate relation with the presence and strength of the cur- 
rent of water. For example, in one species of Aplysia (A. 
deptlans), where there is a distinct current passing over 
the gills, this organ is more highly developed than in A. 
limacina, where the current is markedly less, while in 
Pleurobranchea, or Umbrella, when there is no current of 
water passing over the gills, but is directly drawn into 
them, there is no sign of an osphradium. Also, where, as 
in Pleurobranchus, the current first passes over the hinder 
pair of tentacles (called rhinophora, as they are specialized 
olfactory organs), there is no osphradium. This is espe 





cially the case in Nudibranchiates, when the place most . 


exposed to the action of currents of water was found to be 
the hinder tentacles (rhinophores). Thus a purely physica 
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and snechastenl factor appears in these cases to determine 


the presence or absence of an important structure, rather Music. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’3 MESSAGE. 
than ‘natural selection.” This is a fair example of the 


recent method of experimental evolution, and Mr. Gil- 
christ worked on living animals in the Zoological Station of us, about coeval with that primal incident in the history 
at Naples. of the universe which it celebrates with such well-rounded 


4 and fluent musical periods. But its simplicity does not 

weed ew re oe sey age bees “yo bore breed contempt; there is an old-fashioned and exquisite 

tubular + ectoraee nD - — to get att yeeneed of flowers, limpidity and aspirituelle equality to its classic pages ; in 

instead of entering by the mouth, as humble bees doin jookingintothe question of its sincerity asa sacred oratorio, 

— In sys! oo ra Seg nae rer of np if compared with “ The Messiah,” the honors are largely in 

supposed muc - 
aa, It now appears that the humblebees of Europe and favor of Haydn,not Handel. The lovely work was acceptably special watchfulness on our part and the presence of a 
given by the Oratorio Society, under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 1 f hich isted i 

Acetate Minted tahite tn 56-055 Uhecente tn naval force which assis preventing complications 

. rega leadership, on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, of which at times seemed imminent. A new treaty with 

which the visits to flowers are made, and that itis the last week, the work going well, and the soloists acquitting China has been signed at Washington receiving the sanc- 

class of insects known as the carpenter bee, or the borer, themselves carefully of their pleasing charge. The trio of ae a SS RP Sane Seer reennetee an te 

. 0 na. 

which works in the outside manner indicated. singers announced were Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. Charles P*Cordial reference is made to the gratifying recognition 

H. Clarke and Mr. Emil Fischer. Itis novuntimely toob- of bs Ramen = snouts — rere A the ae 

serve that Mr. Fischer would be always more gratefulinan °° in — ere ially by th 4 “= t gn Aye a 

School and College ° English oratorio, were a voice still rich and astyle in good of the United States to afford protection to thele ‘subjects 

— taste not offset by a German accent always far too positive during the suspensién oh — yemious. At the 

Tae Superintendent of Indian Schools, Dr. W. N. Hail- for our pleasure. The choruses were sonorously sung; ‘ery commencement of hostilities our Government ten- 

mann, has submitted to the Commissioner of Indian per cuore as well as con amore—as well they may be. phn oa While as i i — 
Affairs his first annual report. He says he has applied |§ The second week of the opera began with a representa- 


policy of ours, we cannot but look upon it with grave con- 
himself to a careful study of the various phases and factors tion of Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen,” unshakable in its deserved ‘ideration for its disturbance of commercial interests. The 


ination of the President of the French Republic 
of Indian education, and the testimony convinces him that popularity, which crowded the New Metropolitan and was %*388% i f : 
the Indian youth are- quiet, docile and obedient, “rapidly committed to so efficient a east that it would bave been a pepe Lands ete groom Ln OP EL 


the sympathy and interest of our nation in the Republic of 
adapting themselves to the conditions and requirements of dull audience which was less delighted withit thanevery France 


h both Belgium and Germany an effort has been 
school life, responsive and grateful, and in intellectual ca- ‘single auditor seemed to be. We are all apt to be re- With th lofth : - 
pacity as well as in fidelity to their moral standards the minded in this life more or less severely—and more or less pac me eg oe ond ay mig os —— 
equals of their white brothers.” He bas no doubt that, in salutarily—that we are not indispensable anywhere or in 


nition of our examination of food products as sufficient. 
time, with the requisite facilities, these Indian schoolscan aything;and with all courtesy to Mme. Emma Calvé’sfa- The Paris tribunal of arbitration in regard to the Bering 


do for the Indian youth what other +chools do for the mous impersonation of the mischief-making Spanish gypsy each mar oy peg a ‘States ¢ of $425,000 
white youth. As an offset, however, be calls attention to itis to be said that the rdle as acted and sung by Miss Zelie 


in full satisfacticn forall claims. With regard to other 
the fact that the Indian youth are much hindered by de Lussan has even more than its former merit of vivacity nations thus far caly | | cmmgy J one west have signified 
“shortcomings in thelr physical make-up by hereditary dla- and charm. 1 i an eminently sicoesatal dramatic study. OSE Trivaaal” ‘Pho close at te Hawaiian dificeity hes 
ease, by their slow power of acclimatization, by the stub- requiring only a bit more of chiaroscuro to produce & heen followed by the recognition by Congress of the organ- 
born hindrances of travel life, and by the unfortunate in- broader impression; and Miss de Lussan sang it ad- ized government which took the place of the provisional 
fluence of low white associates.” In this connection he mirably. The cast was inclusive of Mr. Jean de Reszke, 4rranvgemrent. 


heartily commends the efforts made on many reservations 48 Jose; Mr. Eduard de Reszke, Escamillo (a fine a Da anne iy Spay men ape g oem 
to suppress the illicit liquor traffic, and hopes that the .imstance of this great artist’s versatility), and of with both. The question of storing the waters of the Rio 
War Department may be induced to abolish canteens at Mme. Melba, who gave such a finished interpretation of Grande for irrigation cape =e sencersent — of the 
military posts near Indian reservations. He declares his the familiar but always touching music of Micaela as the ptt py rs — <etem eaies embarrassing a a 
policy to be the development of the present special system most confirmed ‘“‘ Carmen” habitué could not recall. Her 


of territorial jurisdiction. The Blueflelds incident is 
of Indian education into the general system of public scene in the third act was a rare example of her vocal art narrated somewhat at length, and the position of the Gov- 
school education which is enjoyed by the white and of her ever-broadening talent on the histrionic side of ee ee ee pao an Py 
youth. He recognizes many obstacles to this transi- herprofession. It was a very busy week at the New Met- wales and altho there were some instances of failure of 
tion, which must, in the nature of things, be ropolitan, for “ a ” was repeated on Thursday — oo the. pert of that Government, thanks to the good 
“ ” ‘ val Commander no serious 
a very gradual one. Wherever Indians have settled in (Thanksgiving) night. On Wednesday came Lacta,’ u — — lowed. Ni on ay te ns tally taper 
permanent homes he would establish the day school, be- W ith Mae, Melba and Mr, Tamagne. For Friday Verdi's of en of its concession fo the Canal , eaten ser 
cause the transition from the reservation day school to ‘“‘ The ee th, - brought — ~~ we As atoken of cordial interest and sympathy in the sor- 
the public school is comparatively easy. It is the officeof magnoas Manrico, Mr.Campanari as Di Luna, Miss Drog row of another Government, the United States Minister 
theve schools also to prepare children for moreadvanced s* Leonora, and as Azucena Miss Mantel, this last- was deste fo represent this Government atthe funeral 
training; and he refers to the day schools of the Rosebud named young contralto much increasing her favorable arranged with the Russian Government in regard to seal- 
and Pine Ridge Reservations as convincing the Indians impression in a well-worn part. Mr. Campanari excelled jpg in Bering Sea in waters not covered by the Paris 
themselves of the value of education. The reservation 45 the warbling Di Luna. On Saturday afternoon ‘‘Faust”’ —, La on _— — oe a Gores 
en 
boarding school should, in his opinion, be limited in was sung, Mme. Melba as Marguerite. The interest of citiseaship ; and while the right of expulsion asserted by 
its work as much as conditions will admit. As ausua] this week centers in the revival, on Monday night, of Ver- 


the Turkish Government is not denied, there will be no 
thing he thinks it would be well that those entering the i’s ‘‘Otello,” with a remarkable distribution of the re- consent that Armenians shall be imprisoned or punished 


reservation boarding schools should have first completed sponsibilities in that powerful work. Messrs. Abbey, for the sole reason that they have acquired American citi- 


ip without imperial consent. An appeal has been 
a course in the day schools. Of course in those districts Schoeffel & Grau have just issued a formal bulletin, in- shen egtiens the acd uittal of the remaining five assail- 
where day schools have not been established, this rulecan- forming the public that they will give ten extra Saturday ants of Miss Melton. The situation at Samoa is surveyed 
not at present be applied. He would not, however, have night performances (beginning this week) of those operas ao eee pnp cng acai ‘Sie. 
the reservation boarding school keep pupils longer than Which prove most to the public taste, at one-half the prices Pte arrangement; and inasmuch as the present arrange- 
the age of sixteen, or after having completed the respective charged on other nights. ‘ We hope this venture may be ment is contrary to the general practices of our Govern- 
courses of study and work. All educational work beyond successful, and received in due accord with its deserts. ment in years past. Congress is urged to consider the 


this period should be confined to non-reservation schools, The most expensive seat in the building does not exceed Oe a iced, de Wenn icles 
or to State or private institutions that may be induced to ae : apa ‘ ‘ Regen ent department reports, and makes certain suggestion s in 
d i opere’ ese columns have rarely space Pp rega each. reports we summarize elsewhere. 

receive Indian students. The work of the non-reservation lend d th heerfally relinquishes the In regard to the War Department, attention is called to 
school should be more and more confined to the needs of even @ calendar, and the more cheertally relinquishes the policy of concentration of posts, rendering the army as 
the children who have completed courses in theday and tracking of such small deer because the game is not worth it is more effective. It is urged, however, that its actual 
boarding schools. Superintendent Hailmann devotes a thepains. One flimsy score after another has been Tom’s strength should correspond to its legal strength and that 
number of pages to the internal management of the foodfor many a year ; and the physical emergencies of the measures should be taken to accomplish this. The recom- 
schools, to normal departments, to agricultural and in- Popular singing comedian, the chance of bedizening the Mercuadn Ceara to the general defense of tine const. Te 
dustrial training—which he warmly approves—to courses Principal women singers with all the brilliancies of jewels , aiso recommended that the grade Lieutenant-General be 
of study, to social training and to moral and nd of costumes possible—these have been the main end temporarily revived in recognition of the service of Gen- 
religious "instruction. He speaks of the last as of and scope of what has worn a misusedname. It is proper, — 5 sll pint salt atts ti ticiaiiee aaeaaie 
paramount importance, as giving “direction and per- however, to note that at present the town is entertaining the aboiition of the fee system as a measure of compensa- 
to whateyer else may be done in the educa- itself with a better article, muchthan is wont tocometoit tion for Federal officers, the establishment of a Federal 

manence : in “ Pri ias,” the words by Mr. Neilson, the music court in Indian Territory, the reorganization of the Union 
tional work.” While difficulty is met in giving religious in “ Prince Ananias,” the words by pu, the a eens at examinee on on tok aan 
instruction which shall not offend the tenets of some par- by Mr. Victor Herbert, well-known as violincellist and neon. for United States prisoners, under the sole contrel 
ticular denomination, he finds’ that the various denomi- band director: “Rob Roy,” which displays the invention 6f the Federal Goverament. The Post Office Department 
nations are “ steadily reaching an agreement” that of Messrs. Harry B. Smith and Reginald de Koven; is praised for its success in securing greater economy with 


instruction “in love to God and to man” may be given ‘‘ Jaciata,” a bagatelle that has found some favor at the 10 less efficient service, especially through the abrogation 


} : es of steamship company contracts and the reletting of mail 
without touching upon denominational points of doctrine. Fifth Avenue Theater. and a revival of Offenbach’s “The  t-ansportation contracts. The recommendation of strict 
He advises that superintendents and teachers placethem- rand Duchess,” in English, which sparkles in almostits district supervision of all postal affairs is fully indorsed, 


i -time luster with Miss Lillian Russell in ardlethat she as also the further classification of the employés under 
selves in “sympathetic relations with the religious ten- oe civil service rules. The recommendation of the Secretary 
dency of the locality in which they labor,” and that in sings extremely well and acts with considerable piquancy. of the Navy for an increased number of battleships as 

rayer and song and Bible reading everything should be Much music comes under concert conditions between the essential to the best. efficacy of the Navy is approved, and 
ported which has a “ proselyting tendency.” To enforce first of this week and the close of a successor. On Tuesday jaan a Selena pone scan toe ania mw — 
: representatio $ 
the moral instruetion given there should be a moral the Maud Powell String Quarf®t, Wednesday s eemetente of the Coast Survey to this department and such changes 
atmosphere in the schoolroom. He speaks of the insuffi- Tecital by that graceful composer, Ethelbert Nevin; Thurs- in the persounel of the navy as shall make it possible for 
ciency of many of the school buildings erected by theGov- day, the Second Boston Symphony Orchestra concert ; Fri- officers before retirement to reach a grade entitling them 
slnssams po~aeteronat to ventilation and sanitation; pro- day and Saturday the second pair of theSymphony Society’s to active ard im ie Pag tn ae ge = ~- 
tests against the overcrowding of dormitories, and recom- concerts; on Monday, in Brooklyn, a special Wagner con- ‘244 amendments for their further improvement are under 
mends that in future one-story buildings should be the cert by Mr. Anton Seidl and his orchestra, under the Seidl consideration. ' 
le Society’s patronage ; and on next Wednesday and Saturday = the mgt pam of be ne soared pnt ~y" 5 —- — 
— tani inadeg uacy of appropriations fo: protection ) 
the first senaring 20 eethte “el of oe pieraias, Bounhord laués and our forest preserves. The question of settling 
----The Freshman class at Wesleyan University thisyear Stavenhagen, and the youthful viclonoelst, y- disputed land-claims is one that calls tor special attention, 
numbers 9%, It is the largest in the history of the college. All these —_ of what goes on atthe New Metropolt: GoTo sent system is productive of injustice on every 
The whole number of students is 287, an increase of 14 over bie Sy ath poenpestes of the Church Choral Society, an side, ae the eorantiohanest ot . special ou de ges. 
the largest number hitherto registered. Nearlyallthestu- organization graced by the distinction of being ext remely —_ E pe ate gn kon a proce l for magn po ae 
dents are taking the full course of study, the faculty hav- useful as wall es highly fashionable, has been given out. ems - gt aoe whe should’ bax didiuscively man of 
oan discoura the practice of entering upon special or The announcements for 1894--’95 work present three after- 8! weg tells -vordeggion | necesty 
partial courses The Fayerweather ymnastum has been noon “services” and three evening ones. _ We subjoin Tbe e are caveral special topics treated. A national 
pa leted and is open for daily use ft isconsidered oneof them. The secretary of the Society, Mr. Henry Lewis B a t Health the Bn Mn - saeaeidds ineteel wae 
tae : t tistactors structures of the kind now in use. Morris, reminds the subscribers to the series (tickets for oard O sine “eaacamen” The taal hak tude Oe be 
Its interior arrangement and equipment are admirable. single Concerts, we understand are not sold) of its purposes Sofs'anadiment coal aud. iron should be put on the 
The urgent need of the college is the enlargement of its _ as follows: free list; every particle of differential duty in favor of re- 
library fund. For this purpose $100,000 is asked for. * The Church Choral Society was organised for the purpose of fined sugar should be stricken out ; the provision denying 
producing the larger religious choral works—oratorios, masses, American registry to foreign-built ships should be 
-The Andrew Evarts Rankin Memorial Chapel cantatas, etc.—within the walls of sacred edifices, with every romptly repealed. The Bond Issueis referred to and the 
(Howard University) is nearly completed. A new library accessory needed Ng mene ay pan Bp eat see as varnest hope expressed that Congress will authorize the 
pa et wr oy ‘ —_ ees Neee speetet a ae Rims mg given in church, with competent soloists, the large Government to issue bonds is such form as may be best 
gift of Mrs. H. O. Cushman, om f th chorus of the society, full orchestra, and where an organ pro- suited toits immediate needs. The Baltimore pian pro- 
structure which the trustees have put at the service of the Tides that ic body of sound so often called forin ecclesias- posed by the Secretary of tne Treasury, is heartily indorsed, 
university. The others are the Evarts Law Lecture Hall, ji.ai compositions. Amid these dignified and ae surround- and the abolition of the tax on State banks, under proper 
named after Senator Evarts, and the operating amphi- ngs, the rendition of works of this character is given full restrictions, is recommended. 
theater for the Medical Department. sienificance not attained in the concert hall, 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE, transmitted to Con- 
gress December 3d, opens with a survey of our relations 
to other countries. Reference is made to the Antwerp In- 
dustrial Exposition, where our exhibit, altho not large, 
was creditable. The Belgian Government has been urged 
to consider as sufficient for its own purposes our rigid 
supervision of exported food products. Noticing the close 
of the Civil War in Brazil reference is made to the atti- 
tude of neutrality maintained to the end, accompanied by 


HAYDN’s good old “Creation” begins to seem, to many 
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ews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior 
lays special emphasis upon the Indian question. The al- 
lotment, Mr. Smith thinks, should go on as rapidly as pos- 
sible; sectarian schools should be abolished—not all at 

lest harm result, but gradually, say at the rate of 
¥ per cent. per annum ; in Indian Territory order should 
be preserved by agreement with the five civilized tribes if 
possible, if not by authority of the United States Govern- 
ment. The amount of public lands disposed of is 10,406,100 
acres, and there remain 606,040,313 acres, exclusive of 
Alaska, 360,000,000 acres. The total cash receipts were 
$2,674,285. At the close of the fiscal year, June 30th, 1894, 
the number of pensioners on the rolls was 969,544, a net in- 
crease of 3,532. These include 752,968 soldiers and. sailors, 
215,162 widows, orphans or other dependent relatives, and 
4l4 army nurses. There are 9 widows and 3 daughters on 
the Revolutionary list, and 45 survivors of the War of 1812. 
There was an aggregute of 39,085 persons added to the roll, 
and 37,951 were dropped. The number of certificates 
issued was 80,218. The total expenditures were $139,804,461, 
and the estimate for the coming year is $140,000,000. The 
Commis-ioner considers that the coming year will mark 
the highest point to be reached, and that hereafter the 
amounts will decrease. In the Patent Office there have 
been 35,952 patents applied for, 22,540 granted, and 
13,167 expired. Total expenditures, $1,053,962, being $129,- 
560 less than the receipts. The total expenditures for the 
Census have been $10,365,676; there are still 400 persons 
employed in the office; the total number of volumes re- 
quired will be 25, with 22,290 pages. Two forest reserves 
have heen added during the year in Oregon,making 17 in all. 
The Superintendent of the Yosemite Park recommends a 
reduction of the boundaries, throwing out for general use 
a considerable section of no special interest or value except 
for general agricultural purposes. The Report closes with 
an earnest plea for a special building for the Department, 
asa matter of convenience, economy and safety for the 
preservation of records. At present the Department ex- 
pends over $42,500 a year for renting offices in various 
private buildings. 

...-The annual report of the Naval Department gives 
the statement of the ships that have been built during the 
year, both those which have been completed and those that 
have had preliminary trials, also those that are in course 
of construction. The loss of the ‘“‘Kearsarge’’ is referred 
to, and a recommendation made that a battle ship of the 
same name be authorized by Congress, altho that would 
be an exception to the general rule of naming the battle 
ships for States. The Bureau system is criticised very 
sharply, the statements being based upon the views of 
preceding secretaries, especially Messrs. Whitney and 
Tracy. Severai of them have already been consolidated 
under the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, but there 
is room for still further improvement, The report dis- 
cusses at some length the different experiments in naval 
equipment, the manufacture of armor plate, powder, etc. 
There is an earnest recommendation for an increase in the 
enlisted force of the Navy, which should be not less than 
2,000 men, to be enlisted as may be required. Considera- 
ble space is given to the operations of the Navy in Bering 
Sea in connection with the sealing, as also the survey de- 
partment. Theestimates for the coming year call for $17,- 
692,628, something more than $2,000,000 above the estimates 
for the past year, and nearly $2,500,000 more than the ap- 
propriations; also nearly $31,000,000 for the increase of the 
Navy, an advance of $6,000,000 on the appropriations for 
the present year. The report opposes the placing of the 
astronomical work of the Navy observatory under the con- 
trol of a civilian, inasmuch as the Navy would need other 
buildings and other plants for its purely nautical work. 


..A series of Conferences on Municipal Government, 
has been started by one of the Assembly districts of the 
City Vigilance League in the Amity Building connected 
with the Amity Baptist Church, of which the Rev.” Leigh- 
ton Williamsis pastor. Mr. Williams is a prominent mem- 
ber of the League and has been very efficient in arranging 
the conferences. The first was held November 22d,and 
there wil! be fourteen in all on alternate Thursdays. The 
first conference on “The Positive Program Begun” was 
presided over by Charles S. Smith, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Committee of Seventy, and 
the speakers were W. Scudamore, James W. Pryor and 
Mr. Williams. Among the topics to be considered in future 
conferences are The New Social Spirit, The People’s 
Schools, Safety, Homes, Revenues, Health, Transporta- 
tion, Recreation, Literature, WorkshopsandCity. Among 
the speakers wiil be Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Rainsford, Jacob 
A. Riis, Thomas L. James, Albert Shaw and others. 
Among those who will preside will be MayorStrong, Gen. 
Horace Porter, Pres. Seth Low, the Hon. Chas. S. Fair- 
child, R. W. Gilder and others. 


...-The German-American Reform Union, of this city, 
have drawn up additional charges against District-Attor- 
ney Fellows, and presented them to Governor Flower. This 
wil! have the effect of postponing action and may throw 
the matter out of Governor Fiower’s hands. There is prob- 
ability that still another very serious charge may be made 
against him. One of the most important witnesses before 
the Lexzow Committee, Mrs. Thurow, left last week for 
Europe, and the responsibility for her escape is charged to 
the District Attorney’s office. It is generally supposed that 
she was paid to leave by the officers whom she charged 
with accepting money from her. If this can be proved, it will 
be possible to secure herextradition. The Lexow Commit- 
tee met again December 3d. It was not expected that there 
would be much sensational testimony given, as the Com- 
mittee will devote themselves chiefly to filling up such 
deficiencies as are necessary in order to the preparation of 
their report, which is to be given to the Legislature, Janu- 
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ary 15th, 1895. There having been considerable talk about 
a relaxing of the efforts of the Committee, the chairman, 
Senator Lexow, has made public a statement that the 
Committee propose to carry out their work thoroughly to 
the end. 


.-The annual report of the War Department, shows 
that the number of enlisted men, of all classes, is 25,516 ; 
the effective force actually under arms, exclusive of those 
on furlough, in hospitals, in detached service, etc., is 20,114. 
Reports from the Western States show that Indian war- 
fare is practically at an end, and, besid ional police 
duty nearthe reservations, there will hereafter be little 
need of armed surveillance over the tribes. On the Mexi- 
can frontier there will be need of troops for some time to 
come. Reference is made to the sudden demand for troops 
in connection with the Chicago strike, and praise is given 
not only to the regulars but to the militia for their con- 
duct. There has been some progress in the concentration 
of posts, small ones and those far removed from railway 
connections, having been largely given up in favor of cen- 
tral posts easily accessible. A considerable portion of 
the report is occupied with recommendations as to the 
adoption of the battalion system in use in Europe. 





--A Trans-Mississippi Congress was held last week at 
St..Louis, with about 300 delegates in attendance. Among 
the more prominent were, Governor Waite, of Colorado, 
Governor Stone, of Missouri, a number of ex-Governors, 
Geo. J. Cannon, of Utah, ex-Secretary Noble, and others. 
Among the resolutions adopted were some for Government 
aid for river and harbor improvements on the Pacific 
Coast and the Mississippi River ; for the Nicaragua Canal ; 
against unjust railway discrimination against cotton ; and 
for free silver at the ratio of 16to1. This last was ear- 
nestly opposed by a minority, led by ex-Governor Stanard, 
of Missouri. 


-..-The English Government, it is stated, has informed 
the Turkish Government that prompt, efficient steps must 
be taken to secure better government in Eastern Turkey 
or she will join with the other European powers in such in- 
tervention as will secure peace and justice for the Arme- 
nians. This is interpreted by prominent journals to mean 
that England and Russia will act together in the matter. 
There is much suspicion in regard td the Turkish Com- 
mission appointed to investigate matters, but the British 
Consul at Erzrim has been instructed to watch its pro- 
ceedings carefully and report to his Government. 


.-The Internal Revenue report says that the receipts 
for the last year were $2,831,000 less than the estimate o¢ 
$150,000,000. The estimate for the coming year is $171,000,- 
000. There are now in bond, or in the hands of wholesale 
and retail dealers, 181,250,000 gallons of distilled spirits. 
Under the sugar bounty there was an increase of 60,000 
acresin cane sugar land, and 65 per cent. in beet sugar 
land, while the output in maple sugar increased from 
3,981,000 to 7,630,000 pounds. 


... The report of the Life Saving Service shows that 380 
vessels in distress have been aided and that out of 4,054 
persons on board of them, only 61 were lost. The estimated 
value of the vessels was nearly $10,000,000, of which $7,688,- 
000 was saved; the cost of the service was a little over 
$1,250,000; the number of disasters by reason of storms 
was greater than in any previous year since the introduc- 
tion of the present system. 


.-Governor-elect Morton has selected his military 
staff. Among them are Col. E. A. McAlpin, Adjutant- 
General and Chief of the staff; Lieut.-Col. F.C. McLewe, 
Inspector-General, and Howard Carroll, Chief of Artillery. 
Mayor-elect Strong has selected Job E. Hedges as his 
private secretary. It had been thought that Col. A. G. 
McCook would have this position, but it is reported that 
he did not wish it, preferring a different one. 


....Governor Oates was peacefully installed December ist 
at Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Kolb also took the oath of 
office at a layyer’s office, but made no disturbance. He 
proposed to make a speechin the Capitol grounds, but, on 
learning that it would result in his arrest, he desisted. 


-- Senator Morgan, of Alabama, has been re-elected by 
a vote of 23 in the Senate and 61in the House to 29 in the 
Senate and 33 in the House for Reese, the Populist candi- 
date. This will be Senator Morgan’s fourth term. 


..-The Court of Appeals at Albany has decided against 
the appeal from John Y. McKane for a new trial. 


. FOREIGN. 

.. There has been no special change in the China-J. apan 
war. The special commissioner sent from China was not 
favorably received ; but it has been stated very positively 
that Japan has indicated her willingness to receive any 
overtures presented through the American ministers. A 
most serious condition of affairs is reported from Peking, 
where, in consequence of the repeated defeats of the Chi- 
nese army, there seems to be a reign of confusion, endan- 
gering the lives of all foreign residents. Minister Denby 
reperted to Washington some time ago that there Would be 
danger in case of repeated Japanese victories ; but no steps 
were taken to provide American marines for the protection 
of the Embassy. Last week Mr. Denby called for imme- 
diate assistance, stating that the anti-foreign feeling was 
so stroug that they were in danger. Orders were sent to 
the ‘Baltimore’ to land marines; but it appeared that 
she had gone to Nagasaki. The ‘‘Charleston” was at 
Chemulpo, where there was no danger at all; and only the 
** Monocacy.,’”’ a small ship with no men to spare, was with- 
in reach. Orders have been sent for the prompt sending 
of men’as fast as possible; but it will be several days be- 
fore they can reach Peking. It is hoped that there will be 
enough other soldiers present to prevent any general at- 
tack. There is considerable sharp criticism of the State 
and Naval Departments for their negligence. In China 


there appears to be growing dislike of the Government, 





and reports are frequent that the dynasty may be over 
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thrown and Li Hung Chang brought to the throne. 


-..-There have been indications during the past week of 
renewed disturbance at Bluefields. It was reported that 
England had refused to recognize the control of Nicaragua 
over the Mosquito Coast, in consequence of an old pro- 
tectorate claimed over the Indians. After a conference 
with the Nicaraguan Minister, several American ships of 
war were ordered to Bluefields to protect American inter- 
ests. Since then it has been announced that the Indians 
have submitted to the Nicaraguan Government, and that 
England will interpose no objection to Nicaragua’s 
strengthening her hold on the Mosquito Coast. 


.... The French Chamber of Deputies has voted the credit, 
amounting to $13,000,000, asked for by the Government 
for the Madagascar expedition by a vote of 377 to 143. 
The Queen of Madagascar issued a proclamation exhorting 
the people to resist the French, and this was received with 
great enthusiasm. There is still, it is reported, much hope 
that the French demands will be conceded, except one, 
which gives France the right to establish garrisons any- 
where in the country. It must be remembered that very 
nearly all the news from Madagascar comes through 
French sources. 


.. There are increasing reports in regard to the liberal 
tendencies of the new Czar. He is said to intend to intro- 
duce several important reforms, among them being the 
establishment of Parliamentary representation in the ad - 
ministration of the Government. He showed marked 
courtesy to newspaper correspondents at the time of his 
wedding, which is commented upon very favorably, and 
has frequently appeared upon the streets of St. Peters- 
burg unattended. There were reports of the death of the 
Czarewitch, Grand Duke George, but these have been 
denied. 


-..-Emperor Francis Joseph has indicated to Prime 
Minister Wekerle, of Hungary, his full support of his 
plans for religious liberty, and of the bills to be presented 
before the House of Magnates. These are looked upon in 
religious circles as more pernicious than the Civil Mar- 
riage Bill. 


-.--Princess Bismarck died at Varzin, November 27th, 
as the age of 70, She had been subject to fainting fits for 
some time, so that it was not entirely unexpected. Her 
husband is greatly prostrated by grief, and fears are enter- 
tained as to the effect of his loss upon his health. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE have nothing todo with Father Ducey’s ecclesiastical 
relations to hisurchbishop, but we can see very clearly that a 
spiritual power which claims to disfranchise a citizen at will and 
to direct the political action of individuals under threatened 
penalties, is out of place in this country,and is hostile to all 
freedom of thought or of worship.—The Observer. 


..-The conditions which confront the Church are constantly 
changing. The early Methodists laid the foundations of our de- 
nomination in this country in the face of persecution and mobs. 
These obstacles have disappeared, but more obstinate hindrances 
have arisen. The population of both cities and country differs 
widely from that of former days. A large percentage of our citi- 
zens now are either of foreign birth or foreign parentage. Most 
of them have been lded and fashi d under influences pe- 
culiarly hostile te aggressive Christianity. They are exceed- 
ingly hard to reach with the Gospel. Methods which proved 
eminently successful among American-born citizens do not 
effect much among foreigners. The Gospel is adequate to the 
work before us, but our methods have not yet been wisely adapted 
to these foreign peoples.—Christian Advocate. 








.- The Salvation Army has nothing to fear from opposition. 
Hooting boys and jeering mobs, fiying rocks, mobs, ancient eggs, 
and even dead cats, strangely enough, only quicken its growth 
and increase its following. Criticism of its methods, and con- 
tempt of its workers on the part of the learned and refined, are 
scarcely less effective. But when it becomes the pet of aristoc- 
racy and the fad of culture; when its generals and privates de 
guests of the Four Hundred, and hang their scarlet uniform 
upon brazen costumers in palatial bedchambers; and when 
prominent officials of fashionable churches compete for the 
honor of ushering at its special services—why, then the languors 
of the;tropics are liable to replace the arctic activity indispensa- 
ble to the Army’s health and success.—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


..We see in the present movement of individual cups an 
uncalled-for emphasizing of the divisions of society, and a mis- 
taken concession to the too prevalent tendency toward cleavage 
on personal or class lines. - The communion table has 
been hitherto jealously guarded as the most powerful protest 
against this whole spirit, as the strongest possible witness that 
the Church is one from top to bottom, from center to circumfer- 
ence—that it is a brotherhood within whose sacred circle no dis- 
tinction of black or white, rich or poor, male or female, young or 
old, bond or free, should be recognized. Where prejudice or 
patronage or pride of purse have been permitted to have their 
way in this matter, it hes been felt by every true-hearted, un- 
sophisticated disciple that the religion of the lowly Nazarene 
had been misrepresented. Caste-barriers in India have been 
prostrated at the communion table. Shall we erect them here 
in America ?—Zion’s Herald. 


-Allegheny, Auburn and McCormick, by unanimous votes, 
refused the overtures in regard to changes of their charters. 
Princeton was even more opposed to the new departure than the 
seminaries which have spoken. As for Auburn and Lane there 
has been no doubt from the beginning in regard to their wishes. 
This action of the most conservative of the old seminaries will 
be received with surprise by many, which they would not have 
felt had the facts been given to the Assembly and to the Church. 
It is a serious error of policy to require committees on important 
subjects to conceal their proceedings until their conclusions are 
reached and delivered to the Assembly, when, as in this in- 
—, action is taken upon a one-sided hearing. More than a 

eer ago the Allegheny Directory took unanimous action, an- 
ticipa ~ he the oe F of the Assembly’s Committee, in o opposition 
to any c "3 which action was duly pe ee to that 
committee. The Assembly’s Coyge yo ~— ne apoein ted as one of 
conference with the seminaries of letters were 
—- by it from Princeton, showing’ that that institution was 
strongly Peay to any cha: and similarly from other semi- 
naries; ther the Assembly nor the Church were permitted 
to see a scrap of this correapondence.— The Interior. 
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FOOTBALL CASUALTIES. 


PRIZE FIGHTING CONTESTS. 


Faces Drenched with Blood. 


DISGRACEFUL SIGHTS. 


Bones Broken, Disfigured Noses. 





COLLEGES MUST INTERFERE. 


A Relic of Barbarism. 





THE close of another season of football leaves its record 
of victories for the gratification of college faculties, col- 
lege alumni and college teams ; but the long list of casu~ 
alties occupies a more prominent place in the public 
attention. It was said last year, after the brutalities of the 
season, that unless football were reformed it must be 
abandoned. But it is conceded that all the criticisms on 
the barbarism of the game and all the suggestions for 
changes in its rules have not resulted in mitigating the 
perils of the play. While it may not be that any of the 
injuries received this year were mortal, many of them were 
of a most serious character. It seems to be one of the most 
common things for players to be knocked senseless, to 
have their noses broken or their ankles sprained, or their 
kneeg injured; and surgeons and stretchers are almost a 
necessity where an inter-collegiate game of unusual interest 
is played. 

Tne contest between Yale and Harvard at Springfield, 
Mass., on Saturday, the twenty-fourth of November, is con- 
demned by all spectators as a most vicious and brutal one. 
Even the warmest advocates of football have found them- 
selves unable to defend it. MrCasper W. Whitney, who is 
regarded as a football expert and who has come vigorously 
to the defense of the game whenever it is attacked, writes 
of the Springfield game that he never saw a more vicious 
spirit displayed. He says that while it is not permitted 
to one player to strike another except by his body, blows 
are ‘‘delivered in stealth when the umpire is not looking,’’ 
and that “ the most popular method of ‘doing up’ an op- 
ponent is by kicking him in the head or jumping on his 
back with his knees when he is down.’’ He condemns the 
umpire for not having sent Captain Hinkey off the field 
“for bis contemptible ‘ kneeing’ of Wrightington ”’; also 
the Harvard man that ‘‘ knocked Murphy senseless with a 
cowardly blow on the head ”’; also Hallowell “ for viciously 
punching Captain Hinkey in the side when he was down,” 
and also the man that “ gouged Butterworth’s eye.”’ 

Taking the descriptions of the game as given in the 
New York daily papers it does appear to have been more of 
a slugging match than of a contest of skill in getting the 
ball to the goal. Wecopy from the accounts given of the 
game the following statements: 

“The players were less orderly and well behaved [than the 
crowd], as scrimmages of all kinds were frequent occurrences, 
and fully one-half of the players suffered injuries of a more or 
less serious nature.” 

“It wasa game in which an unusual amount of bad blood and 
foul playing was shown, and the new rules which were expected 
to accomplish so much in reducing the record of injuries to play- 
ers failed entirely of their purpose. The more open play appar- 
‘ently gave opportunity for more slugging than in the games of a 
decade ago, and prize fighting seems a tame and perfectly harm- 
less game in comparison with the sort of thing that people saw 
on the field.” 

As to the casualties, Murphy, of the Yale team, was so 
seriously hurt that at midnight his death was announced 
at the hospital. This, however, was untrue; but he was 
badly injured, and suffered from “‘ contusion of the brain.”’ 
Charles Brewer had a leg wrenched; Wrightington had 
his collar bone dislocated ; Hallowell had his nose broken ; 
Jerrems and Batterworth ‘f were seriously injured about 
the head.” These are the more serious cases, tho it is 
said that ‘black eyes, sore shins, sprained backs,’ and 
other injuries that would ‘‘send most men to the hospi- 
tal,’ were not reckoned in the list. 

On the same day in a game between Brown and Dart- 
mouth, one man had hisnose broken and another his col- 
lar bone shattered. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Harvard team played with 
that of the University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 
This was generally admitted to be a moderate game, as foot- 
ball goes, and yet there was plenty of casualties among 
the Harvard men. They had been so badly injured in the 
game at Springfield that they were in no condition to meet 
their opponents in Philadelphia. In the stress of the most 
moderate play ‘“‘old wounds were reopened and strained 
muscles were further enfeebled.’? One man whoseleg was 
injured at Springfield was carried off the field ten minutes 
after the game began, disabled. Another man belonging 
to the Harvard team wrenched his leg and was ‘‘ ordered 
by the surgeon” to leave the field. Another, who had en- 
‘tered into the contest with a bandaged ankle, was so much 
shaken up by repeated falls that ‘‘no amount of doctering 
‘could repair the torn and bruised ligaments,” and he was 
retired. Later on two other Harvard men joined “ the 
cripples.” One of them had entered the game with ‘‘a 
broken nose and strained tendon and fought with despair- 
ing fury” until his strength gradually slipped away. “* The 
nose fracture opened and drenched him with blood,” and 
the “shocks ef the strong Pennsylvania rush line gradu- 
ally stunned him into semi-consciousness. He was half 
earried from the field a most sorry sight.” Still another 
was ‘‘ knocked senseless.” 

Other casualties were reported in games played on 
Thanksgiving as follows: 
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A player at Bridgeton, N. J., was picked up senseless 
and carried from the field and remained unconscious sev- 
eral hours, suffering from concussion of the brain. It was 
feared he might not recover. A player sustained a serious 

spinal injury in Washington, and was at first thought to 
be fatally injured. In St. Louis, Philip Gauss, connected 
with a college team, received a serious and possibly fatal 
injury. : 

As a result of the defeat of the University of California 
team there was a fight next day between a student of the 
university and a player of Leland Stanford University, in 
which the latter was shot and probably mortally wounded. 
It is said that the saloon in which the affray occurred was 
crowded with college students. It isa striking comment 


‘on the bearing of the students that the saloon keepers 


should unite in a letter to the presidents of the universi- 
ties protesting against the disorderly acts of the repre- 
sentatives of those institutions. When students terrorize 
saloon keepers the case must be a desperate one. 

On account of the character of the injuries received in 
football the cadets of the military and naval academies 
were not allowed to have their annual game on Thanks- 
giving. In the view of the authorities the risk of physical 
injury is too great to compensate for the pessible benefits. 
General Schofield, in approving the order, says the game 
requires some modification, and it would be difficult to 
enforce it for the reason that ‘‘the objectionable features 
are those which contribute most to success in a contested 
game.” He continues: 

“They are those features which are most dangerous to life and 
limb, and may be said to most resemble military operations 
They are none the less objectionable on that account. While it 
is undoubtedly true that experience in actual war is the best 
possible military training, modern civilization does not permit 
the making of war for the purpose of trainingan army. For like 
reasons the practice in peace of those operations which most re- 
semble war must be condemned, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are manifestly beneficial as military training. . . . The 
reports of the superintendents show that the casualties in the 
play of football at West Point are much greater than they ought 
to be, and the same may also be said in respect to riding, altho 
expert horsemanship, being indispensable in a large part of the 
military service, must be acquired, altho at much personal risk. 
There is little need of football at West Point simply as a means of 
physical training, and as such it isopen to the objection that it 
isfar from universal.” 

The statements of military and naval surgeons are of in- 
terest in this connection. Surgeon Beyer, of the Navy, be- 
lieves that all cases of recorded deaths would be found on 

investigation to be due to gross carelessness. All injuries 
witnessed by him on the football field in games played by 
gentlemen and well-matched players had been amenable to 
treatment, and resulted in perfect cures. Surgeon Harvey 
states that during the autumn of 1893, at West Point, 
thirty-four cadets played football, and furnished fifty-four 
cases of accidents. Surgeon Keen shows from the records 
of West Point that the relative dangers of football com- 
pared with other forms of athletics are immensely greater, 
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A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


He Doesn’t Care a Rap for Office. 








SCORING THE BOSSES. 


ALL NEW YORK AWAKE. 





SINCE the signal overthrow of Tammany in the late elec- 
tions everybody who rejoices over the result has been anx- 
ious to do honor to the great leader of the reform move- 
ment, Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. He is universally rec- 
ognized as the one man who had courage when others were 
faint-hearted, who had faith in the people when others de- 
spaired, and who at the beginning stood almost alone as a 
determined opponent of Tammany. From the time, two 
or three years ago, when he set for himself the great task 
of purifying our municipal government he never wavered a 
moment in his belief in ultimate victory. If victory had 
not come in the recent elections doubtless he would have 
been greatly disappointed, but he would not have given up 
the fight. Those who know him intimately know that in 
such acase he would have simply set his lips more firmly, 
raised his head a little higher, and plunged again into the 
contest. He now has the praise of everybody. He is honored 
by the press ; he is held up as an example in the pulpit ; he 
is toasted at every public dinner, and his name and work 
are familiarly discussed around the family table. 

The feeling that some expression should be given of the 
appreciation of the people of his great work was a spontane- 
ous one. Various methods of doing honor to this fearless 
champion of municipal righteousness have been discussed, 
and it is possible that some permanent memorial may be 
the outcome of it. In the meantime the City Vigilance 
League gave acomplimentary dinner to him last week. 
Representative men of this city were present, among whom 
may be mentioned Gen. Horace Porter, who presided, 
Everett P. Wheeler, the independent Democratic candidate 
for governor, James P. Archibald, representating the labor- 
ing class, Joseph H. Choate, president of the late Constitu- 
tional Convention, Mr. James C. Carter, one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in America, St. Clair McKelway, 
LL.D., Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, Mayor Schieren, 
Charles Stewart Smith, chairman of the Executive Com mit- 
tee of the Committe of Seventy, Chancellor MacCracken, 
of the University of the City of New York, Bishop Potter, 
and Father Ducey. There were in all not less than 500 
guests, 
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General Porter, as chairman, said that while Dr. Park- 
hurst, the guest of the evening, had many enemies when he 
began his crusade, at the last they had all disappeared. It 
reminded him of the story of one of Napoleon’s generals, 
who was exhorted on his deathbed to forgive his enemies 
and replied ‘‘ I haven’t any. I have killed themall.’’ Tho 
the great preacher had never fought with wild beasts at 
—* he fought the more ravenous beasts of Tammany 

all, 

When General Porter concluded he introduced Dr. Park- 
hurst, who was received with such an ovation that he 
‘could not proceed for several minutes. When at last the 
cheering subsided he said that nothing could touch him 
more deeply and tenderly than the kind and magnificent 
tribute involved in this dinner. It was worth more than an 
obelisk, With such an earnest set of men before him he 
could not despair of the future of New York City. He 
reminded them, however, that it was one thing to wina 
victory and another thing to make a proper use of victory. 
Referring to the inception of the movement against Tam- 
mapy he said ; 


“Some of you gentlemen were allied with us in the days when 
it was not considered respectable or reputable to be identified 
with myself. (Laughter.] Yes, 1 know it seems funny now, but 
it wasn’t.sofunnythen. Ours isa platform purely non-partisan 
and non-political, and this gives rise to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion: ‘ Whatis the significance of a body of young men in which 
the element of party does not enter ?’ 

** But we are banded not because we are Republicans, or Dem- 
ocrats, or Hebrews, or Protestants, or Catholics. There is a 
principle higher than all these considerations. Weare not in 
it for the loaves and fishes, and let me tell you that therein lies 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of our power. We don’t care a rap 
for office. We wouldn’t be Mayor if we could. 

“But we will keep a watchful eye and a sharp thought on 
everything that goes on in our municipality, and just as hard as 
you and I have jumped on Tammany Hall, just so hard will we 
jump on the Republican Party if they need it. (Cheers.] We 
don’t expect they will need it; still, they’re liable to. 

“There are three or four things that remain to be done, and I 
want to say a word about them. Altho we have a majority of 
40,000 or more, do you realize that there are more than 100,000 
men in this city that believe in the municipal government that 
is ruled by such men as Divver, Sheehan and Koch—yes, Divver, 
Sheehan and dirty Koch? We want to have that charged home 
and sanctified in our thoughts. 

“ There is strength in one hundred thousand men, even if they 
are defeated men, when they rally for the new warfare. We 
must go to work and help to convert—not in an evangelical sense, 
for that would be a good deal too much—those one hundred 
thousand men. I feel that if our campaign had lasted three or 
four weeks longer, we would have increased our majority by 
twenty thousand.” 

Referring to the Lexow investigation he expressed the 
opinion that it should go on until it reached the bottom, 
and that not only the police but all other departments 
should be investigated. He thought they were as rotten 
as the Police Department. Speaking of bosses he inti- 
mated that there was not much choice between a Republic- 
an boss and a Democratic boss; both are “ unmitigatedly, 
unqualifiedly, and thoroughly destructive.”’ He regarded 
the boss as the “‘most cunningly devised scheme that has 
yet been invented for the purpose of crushing out and dry- 
ing upindividual, manly personality, and to our last gasp 
we ought to fight the boss no matter what his pretensions 
to respectability ;for the more respectable he is the more 
damnably dangerous heis.’”? He exhorted all his hearers 
to make it their ‘‘civic religion’’ to keep their eyes on 
their representatives at Albany and ‘“* remind them of the 
fact that they do not represent themselves but you, and 
that they are your servants.” 

The new recorder, John W. Goff, the able counsel of the 
Lexow Investigating Committee, who was received with 
great cheering, spoke of the tremendous battle which Dr. 
Parkhurst inaugurated, and said that from the beginning 
until the present he had never ceased to look upon the man 
not only with esteem, but tolove him. He had been told 
that he would ruin his professional prospects by allying 
himself with this ‘“‘ crank of aclergyman.”’ Nevertheless he 
did ally himself with him and considered it the best thing 
he had ever done. 

Bishop Potter, in his appreciative address, gave the fol- 
lowing interesting incident: 

“Columbus discovered America, and let me assert modestly 
that I lay some claim to having discovered Dr. Parkhurst. Let 
me relate an incident. One night at the Century Club—that 
place where all good men go, sooner or later—I was addressed by 
a Presbyterian deacon, who said: * Bishop, we’re looking for a 
minister down at the Madison Square church. Can you suggest 
any one?’ 

“T said that I thought I could. I told him that I had visited 
Lenox, Mass., a few weeks before, and had heard while there a 
man who would, in my opinion, fill the b 1]. A committee was 
sent toLenox, and Dr. Parkhurst was called. I shall always, 
therefore, regard myself as his spiritual father. I would to God 
I had other sons of whom I could feel as proud. 

** My brother, referring to Dr. Parkhurst, whose service to this 
city and country has been so large, has been challenged because 
he was supposed: to have stepped out of the calling to which he 
is espou:ed. But I wish to say to you that from first to last he 
has held himself rigidly within it. No word nor action has been 
inconsistent with his office and ordination as a minister of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, and Charles Stuart Smith, 
Mr. Choate and others, gave warm tributes to the hero of 
ag Noy speaker was Father Ducey, upon whom public 
attention has been concentrated for the last week or two 
on account of the rebuke which his Ordinary, Archbishop 
Corrigan, has addressed to him because of his attendance 
at the sessions of the Lexow Committee. Father Ducey 
was about to leave the room when he was cailed and pre- 
vailed upon to say a few words. This is what he said: 


* A creed has reigned long enough. It is time for all creeds to 
co-ordinate and co-operate. Dr. Parkhurst has set an example 
that all of us—archbishops, bishopsand priests—ought to follow. 

**We want the mastery of no political organization, least of all 
Tammany Hall. I thank Dr. Parkhurst for the example he has 
set the clergy. I feel convinced that Jesus Christ has blessed his 
work. He fas followed Jesus Christ, and, tho he be a heretic, I 


am prepared-to follow him.” 
These sentiments were received with tremendous ap- 
plause. 
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COWORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD. 


Tue story of Philip and the eunuch, told in the last 
fifteen verses of the eighth chapter of Acts, is one of the 
most familiar of Bible incidents. Many instructive and 
useful lessons have been drawn from it for congregations 
and Bible-classes. Philip was obedient to the divine 
direction, and while following the guidance ef the Holy 
Spirit, opportunity came to secure a notable convert. 
The eunuch was an earnest inquirer, struggling for light. 
Immersed in the Book of Isaiah, he does not see Philip. 
But the new deacon hears him reading, and overcom- 
ing his reluctance to break in upon the meditation of a 
dignitary of “‘ great authority,” he asks a question which 
opens the way to all that follows. 

Doubtless it was a mutual surprise. Philip was 
astonished to find the great man so anxious to learn and 
so ready to listen. The eunuch must have wondered to 
find a teacher at his very elbow at the moment when he 
was most perplexed as to the meaning of Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy of the Lamb ied to the slaughter. Many teachers 
emphasize the miraculous character of the incident. In 
doing so, they miss the most practical lesson to be drawn 
from it. 

The occurrence unquestionably belongs to the miracle- 
working days of the New Testament and to the acts of 
the Apostles. But Philip was not an apostle. He was 
one of the seven set apart a short time previously to 
**serve tables,” in order that the Apostles, freed from 
these tempoPal cares, might give their whole time to 
“‘prayer and to the ministry of the Word.” He was 
what many denominations call a laydeacon. What he 
did, therefore, was not in virtue of his apostleship. 

It is true that he was directed by the Holy Spirit what 
todo. He was told first to take the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Gaza; then when the eunuch came in sight 
he was direted to ‘“‘go near” and join himself to the 
chariot; and after the baptism of his convert the 
orders was to pass on to Azotus. The divine agency 
is perfectly clear ; but was it miraculous in the sense 
in which the dead had been raised or lepers healed? 
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Do we need to hold that the divine communications were 
made in words actually spoken to Philip? Might not the 
Holy Spirit direct through a spiritual impulse? When 
Philip saw the eunuch he was impressed with the feel- 
ing that he ought to speak to him. He did so, and im 
mediately found that God was directing him. The 
eunuch’s conversion. was sufficient proof of that. God 
accompanied Philip’s word of explanation and exhorta- 
tion with convicting and regenerating power. He gave 
the divine seal to the work of the preacher. 

What then? Why it follows that this was not a 
special miracle confined to the Apostolic age, but an 
incident which, with varied circumstances and different 
individuals, has been repeated again and again in all the’ 
centuries since. If it was a miracle, then millions of 
such miracles have been performed since the last of the 
Apostles was gathered to his fathers; and we may see 
evidences of them in this year of grace all about us. 

Philip was a type of a zealous, spiritual-minded lay- 
man. He did not imagine that the Apostles were to do 
all the praying and preaching ; nor that special evangel- 
ists were to monopolize all revival efforts. With his 
heart full of love for God, he longed to do something to 
advance the cause of Christ. He was watchful for op- 
portunities, and ready to act the moment the impulse 
cametohim. Beinga ready and willing instrument, the 
Holy Spirit was enabled to use him with eminent suc- 
cess. 

The Church has use for many Philips. The oppor- 
tunities are numberless. There are inquiring minds that 
need only a word or two of counsel and exhortation to 
be prepared for the baptism of repentance. A devout 
disciple, with or without ordination, with or without 
learning and position, may be as really under divine 
leadership as was Philip. We are living under the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit, and the same power that 
directed Philip and converted a high official of the Ethi- 
opian Government is still manifested in the world, and 
all may have it. 

Some may ask, ‘To whom shallI go?” Follow the 
impulse of the Spirit. It will be sure to direct you to 
some unconverted person. Most of us meet many such 
every day. Whenever the impulse comes to you to 
speak to one of them, or invite him to church, or puta 
bit of Christian reading into his hand, take it as an indi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit. This is the way God has 
chosen to lead on to the millennium, This is how we 
become coworkers with him. 
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‘BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THERE are two ways, either of which may give meas- 
urable. satisfaction, of conducting the literary depart- 
ment of a paper, the special department, we mean, given 
to the notice of new books. One of these is to make as 
interesting an abstract as possible of the book itself, 
giving pleasant extracts and even reproducing its pic- 
tures, if the plates can be borrowed from the publisher 
who may be glad to have his wares thus advertised. We 
have nothing to say against this colorless and yet often 
agreeable way of letting a book tell its own story and 
present its own claims, without pretending to judge 
whether those claims are just or not. But we call our 
readers to witness that this has not been the easy and 
lazy way of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The other method is to state first the object, method 
and teaching of a book, and then to pass strict judgment 
upon it; to praise it for its ability, or grace, or beauty, 
or to expose its ignorance, or to denounce it for its pre- 
tense or its viciousness. This latter method is not an 
easy one, no mere play of cgndensation and reproduc- 
tion, but the serious task, which can be done only by an 
expert, of testing the quality of those who come forth to 
teach. - To do this requires ability like that of the writers 
themselves, often scholarship greater than theirs, train- 
ing and skill which no one or two editors can claim for 
themselves, and which requires that the one in charge 
of such a department may summon to his help the train- 
ing and learning of specialists in many different fields. 
This second method is that which THE INDEPENDENT has 
tried to follow. It haggimed to tell its readers,as fast 
as new books appear, what are good and why they are 
good, and what are bad and why they are bad. It tries 
to raise higher the standard of learning and of literary 
and moral taste. 

That we have reached our own ideal we are very far 
from saying. There will always be much land to be 
possessed. But we are glad to know that our own read- 
ers approve our aim and method. They have leafned to 
trust the independence of reviews, which spare neither 
space nor labor, and which are utterly uninfluenced by 
any financial considerations. We have a hearty respect 
for the most worthy business of the publisher of books ; 
but no entreaty and no blandishment of advertisement 
could affect or prevent a fair, unbiased, impartial judg- 
ment of the quality of every book that comes to our 
desk. And we are proud of the manliness of the pub- 
lishers who respect such independence. Very rarely, 
indeed, do we find any umbrage taken at the severity of 
a review which publishers recognize is meant to be fair 
even altho they may not think it really just. Our ad- 





vertising patronage is proof that our method is thus ap- 
Our desk piled with books is evidence that pub- 
We doubt if any other jour- 
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nal receives so large a number of the best books for 
review, or in so many departments of literature; and 
we believe that no other weekly paper gives equal space 
to as careiul and as thorough reviews of the best books 
published in the English language. 

Every critic must have his own standards of criticism 
aud follow them. We think our readers have discovered 
what ours’ are. We have a contempt for pretentious 
half-knowledge. When a man has something new to 
present which adds to human attainment, or brings new 
explanations of old phenomena ; when some fresh inves- 
tigation in history or philosophy is presented, we wish 
to be eager to do it honor. But when an untrained 
scholar offers his half-cooked speculations and conclu- 
sions, plausible enough to the uninitiated, apparently 
supported by great names, and yet uncritical and belated, 
what can we do but tear off with apparent heartlessness 
the mask of knowledge which deceives even the wearer, 
and expose relentlessly the emptiness of its pretensions ? 
This, we believe, is the best service we can do the in- 
quiring reader. 

So, also, when the press teems with books of entertain- 
ment. Fiction is half the reading of the world; and it 
is of immense importance that a high standard be main- 
tained of such literary productions. On this matter we 
have our own fixed principles which must and do guide 
us. We demand that fiction shall at least be pure. We 
contend that it islow and unworthy art to paint pictures, 
whether with brush or pen, of the repulsive and degrad- 
ing. Under no apology of realistic truth shall we open 
the doors of the homes which we enter to novels which 
make no distinction between vice and virtue, or which 
pretend to make that distinction and yet take pleasure 
in deeds of darkness and sin. We may seem prudish ; 
but so let it be—it is our idea of art as well as of morals. 
We do not care to linger long in story with characters 
that would be contaminating in real life. We prefer to 
distinguish between the good and the bad, as did old 
Chaucer himself, who said : 

“ Turne over the leef, and chese another tale 
For he shal finde enowe, greteand smale, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse 
And eek moralitee and holinesse ; 
Blameth not me if that ye chese amis. 

The Miller isa cherl, ye knowe wel this; 
So was the Reve, and othere many mo, 
And harlotrye they tolden bothe two. 
Avyseth yow and putte me out of blame.” 

The extra pages of this issue are largely devoted to 
review of certain classes of holiday books, and to in- 
formation how books are made attractive ; for the holi- 
day season is approaching. For this purpose we have 
called on Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, the famous engraver, a 
pioneer and a past master in the art, to give chapters 
from his experience. For the same reason we have ask- 
ed another expert to explain what has been the remark- 
able advance of late in the art of common, commercial 
bindings. But the larger part of our space is devoted to 
notices of the books themselves, not so much this week 
the heavy, learned volumes, as those that seek recogni- 
tion in the approaching holiday season. To these 
generous and well-filled pages. we invite the attention of 
our readers, assured that the judgments and criticisms 
and praise there expressed are well considered. 


> 


A PLEA FOR GAMBLING. 


IF we may believe ‘‘ leading business men” and bank- 
ers of Denver, gambling is an important municipal indus- 
try and gamblers are desirable citizens. This is what 

they say in a petition to Governor Waite and the Chief of 
Police of Colorado’s capital. That we may not be ac- 
cused of lunacy or mendacity we print the petition as 
given in the press dispatches : 

“Your petitioners respectfully represent that in their 
judgment it is detrimental to the business interest of the 
city of Denver to compel gambling halls to remain closed ; 
that many buildings and parts of buildings are rendered 
tenantless and bring in no rent to owners thereof, and that 
a large amount of money is kept from coming into the city 
of Denver and being put into circulation by reason of such 
closing, and that trade and all kinds of business are affect- 
ed thereby; and we therefore earnestly request that such 
halls may be permitted to be opened by such class of re- 
sponsible men as, in the opinion of the Chief of Police, will 
conduct such halls with decency and propriety, ‘and under 
such regulations and surveillance as the Police Department 
may prescribe for their general conduct and maintenance.”’ 

This is astounding ; but more astounding yet is the fact 
that thig monstrous appeal in behalf of crime and crim- 
inals is signed by ‘‘ the First National Bank, the Ameri- 
can National Bank, the Appel Clothing Company, the 
George Trich Hardware Company, and forty-three other 
business establishments of equal prominence.” 

Monstrous! A plea for gambling as a help to business, 
a stimulus to trade, a source of prosperity, a scheme to 
bring money to the city! And such a plea signed by 
‘leading business men” and bankers! The moral 
obliquity of it is appalling. 

These bankers and business men of Denver seem utter- 
ly unconscious that they ask for anything unusual, any- 
thing open to objection. They appear not to know that 
gambling is immoral, or that blacklegs are not the most 
innocent of citizens, or that there is sucha thing as 
conscience, Where were they born, how where they 
bred, to what school of morals did they go? Are there 
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no churches in Denver to point out the wrong of gam- 
bling, no schools to inculcate plain moral principles, no 
public press to denounce wrongdoing, no business insti- 
tutions to show that commerce cannot exist with a fun- 
’ damental wrong as its corner stone? Have there been 
no thefts, no embezzlements, no breaches of trust, no 
cases of business ruin to illustrate the influence of gam- 
bling? Where, we repeat, were these bankers and busi- 
ness men reared? 

Why not ask for the Louisiana Lottery? That brought 
money to New Orleans. True, it debauched men, but it 
brought money, paid rents, swelled bank accounts, and 
helped the kind of business that makes criminal courts 
and jails necessary. Why not ask for ‘‘ bunco” places 
and ‘green-goods” men and “sawdust” swindlers? 
They bring money to the cities, a pretty constant stream 
of it. If gambling dens are good for a city, why not lot- 
teries, brothels and similar lines of ‘‘ business ”? 

The law is against gambling in Denver, andit has been 
enforced. What these bankers and business men ask is 
that it shall be ignored, or overridden. Governor Waite 
has done some very foolish things, but he had too much 
moral sense to approve such a reprehensible proposition, 

Bankers and business men should know that gambling 
is a menace to business integrity. It strikes at the basis of 
all financial and commercial transactions. It leads clerks 
astray, tempts them tosteal and luresthemtoruin. The 
bookkeeper of the Shoe and Leather Bank, who stole more 
than $350,000, was a frequenter of policy shops, and he but 
followed in the footsteps of many other embezzlers. The 
peril is so palpable, the results so grievous, that the heads 
of National Bank officers must have been sadly turned 
when that shameful petition was signed. If they can see 
no harm in gambling and know not how to discriminate 
between the profits of the merchant and the pillage of the 
blackleg, it were well that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency should keep a watchful eye on the banks they 

manage. 


+ 
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BISHOP M QUAID’S OUTBURST. 


BisHop McQuain’s bitter attack on Archbishop Ireland, 
of which we spoke last week, is so amazing an exhibition 
of the differences in the Roman Catholic Church that it 
deserves further attention. 

Bishop McQuaid is the ordinary of the diocese of 
Rochester, in this State. He has been a priest for forty- 
seven years, and has a gift for vigorous utterance in pul- 
pitand press. This attack was made in a sermon deliv- 
ered in his cathedral, and the copy given to the news- 
papers. It was from beginning to end an unmeasured 
condemnation of Archbishop Ireland. We quote some 
startling passages : 

“Every Catholic having respect for his bishops and 

priests, and the honor and good name of his Church, must 
have been pained and mortified when he learned, during 
the late political campaign, that one of our bishops, the 
Archbishop of St. Paul, cast to one side the traditions of 
the past, and entered the political arena like any layman. 
+ . » This coming to New York of the Archbishop of St. 
Paul to take part ina political contest was undignified, 
disgraceful to his episcopal office, and a scandal in the eyes 
of all right-minded Catholics of both parties. It was, 
furthermore, a piece of meddlesome interference on his 
part to come from his State to another to break down all 
discipline among our priests. If his conduct in 
this last political campaign were not censured and con- 
demned it would not be possible for me to restrain the 
priests of this diocese from imitating his example and de- 
scending from the pulpit to the political platform, and 
marshaling their parishioners up to the polls on the day of 
the election. Not one of them but has an equal right with 
His Grace of St. Paul to turn electioneering agent for one 
party or another, and absent himself from his parish, as 
the Archbishop absented himself from his diocese.” 
We can call this attack of a bishop of one ecclesiastical 
province on the archbishop of another nothing less than 
amazing; but more follows. He declares that ‘it was 
no love of good government” that kept Archbishop 
Ireland so longin New York and “so far from his diocese 
where the law of residence obligéd him to be”; but that 
‘it was to pay a debt to the Republican Party that his 
services were rendercd,” because the Republican Party in 
this State had elected Father Malone, at his solicitation, 
as regent of the University. It is difficult to see how 
that was any great favor to Archbishop Ireland, who, he 
declares, kept writing letters from far-off Minnesota in 
favor of Father Malone, when it was none + his busi- 
ness. He continues : 

‘But then he knew that the Archbishop of New York 
and his suffragans desired the election of a candidate able 
and willing to protect the best interests of Catholic schools 
and academies coming under the control of the regents. 
They knew that a priest who had declared that if he could 
he ‘would wipe out every parochial school, and that the 
time has come for the State to turn down the Church in 
money matters,’ was no fit representative of the Catholic 
body. ... 

“Yet Archbishop Ireland, knowing of these utterances 
of the Rev. Mr. Malone and of his publicly expressed con- 
tempt for his bishop, wrote letters, private and confiden- 
tial, to members of a Republican Legislature in favor of 
his candidate as against any one more acceptable to the 
bishops of the State.’’ 

But who was the candidate against Father Malone— 
who but the very Bishop McQuaid who is now attacking 
far-off Minnesota, and who had himself been guilty 
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within a few years, of a scandalous attack, on our whole 
system of public schools? He was supported by the 
Archbishop of New York and was beaten, and he felt 
sore. We are assured, and we believe it, that when Father 
Malone, one of the best-loved clergymen of any denom- 
ination in Brooklyn, whom the children follow in the 
streets, and whom every Brooklyn Catholic admires, 
was attacked, on his candidacy, as no good Catholic, 
letters were written to Archbishop Ireland, asking his 
opinion, and he gave it freely; and we doubt not he pre- 
ferred to have good Father Malone elected than any 
mitered enemy of the public schools. 

But it is false tosay that Archbishop Ireland came 
to New York to pay a debt to the Republican Party 
for Father Maloue’s election. His purpose was a 
financial one. He has at heart a great educational 
institution in St. Paul, and a wealthy real-estate dealer 
had given him a very large gift, the value of which de- 
pended on the sale of certain bonds. He came to New 
York to see if those bonds could be disposed of to advan- 
tage. But the election was approaching, and he was 
told that nothing could be settled till the result of the 
election was known. Meanwhile, he remained here, 
trying to secure the money he wanted, and he did hear 
General Harrison’s great Republican address, and he did 
allow an interview in which he scoffed at the attempt to 
drive Catholics into one political party out of fear of the 
A. P. A. spook. If this was wrong, he did wrong. We 
do not wonder that Bishop McQuaid, who boasts that he 
has not voted for twenty-seven years, does not like an 
archbishop whose political sympathies are not withheld, 
any more than are those of the Pope from Republican- 
ismin France. But Malone had just nothing to do with 
the matter. 

Bishop McQuaid goes on to declare that when Arch- 
bishop Ireland visits New York he hobnobs with ‘‘ dis- 
gruntled priests,” and ‘‘manages to annoy the Arch- 
bishop of New York,” and ‘strives to embroil his Grace” 
with the Apostolic Delegate, accusing him of hostility to 
Satolli and of alliance with Tammany. He says: 

“Tf no other remedy can be found, then recourse to Rome 


will h prelates that they would do well tostay at home 
and | their undivided attention to the field assigned to 
them. 


“T also wish it to be understood that ghis meddling in 
the political affairsof another State by Archbishop Ireland 
is altogether exceptional, as he is the only bishop who thus 
interferes with others; that this scandal deserves rebuke 
as public as the offense committed.” 

When it comes to appealing to Rome, that is a game 
two can play at. Complaint could well be made to Rome 
against Bishop McQuaid himself. Archbishop Corrigan’s 
late letter to Father Ducey, forbidding him to attend the 
sessions of the Lexow Committee, is an utter scandal, 
and appears to be dictated by devotion to Tenamany: But 
Father Ducey goes nevertheless. 

We are glad to see that Bishop McQuaid’s tirade is not 
universally approved. A number of Catholic papers 
rebuke it vigorously, and one or two here in this city, 
without fear of the Archbishop for whom the Rochester 
Bishop spoke. The Catholic Citizen says: 

‘The Lexow Committee has been investigating the spe- 
cies of partnership heretofore existing between the vicious 
and immoral dens of New York and the political organiza- 
tion known as Tammany Hall. Very many of Archbishop 
Corrigan’s coreligionists are members of the political or- 
ganization known as Tammany Hall. Several of the ‘ big 
Injuns’ of Tammany are pillars of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, where the Archbishop officiates. 

“There is a time to blush [the Archbishop’s word 

to Father Ducey], and a time to speak. In this in- 
stance the admonition should have been dated several 
years ago, addressed to those influential in the political 
organization which has built up and stood back of the 
abuses that the Lexow investigation committee has laid 
bare.” 
All this is part of the important history that is making 
in the Roman Catholic Church in this country. Two 
great parties are struggling for the victory. The Protes- 
tant bigots, in their fear of that Church, hope that the 
reactionary party, led by Archbishop Corrigan and 
Bishop McQuaid, may win. give our sympathy to 
the more American and patriotic party, headed by the 
Archbishop of St, Paul. 


» 


BARBARICS. 


It is contended by those who believe in football that 
if the advantages outweigh the disadvantages the game 
should not be given up. It would be pertinent to ask 
those who read the statement we give elsewhere of some 
of the disadvantages, whether there is anything in the 
game that can compensate for them. We know that 
there are great objects to be attained in the business 
world which must be attained at the cost of health and 
life. The building of the Brooklyn Bridge was not only 
at the expense of millions of money, but lives were sacri- 
ficed and the health of many was seriously injured in the 
process of its construction. Yet the Bridge had to be 
built, and other bridges must be built. There must be 
railroads, altho in their operation men are crippled and 
killed. In such cases we say without hesitation that the 
advantages greatly exceed the disadvantages. But when 
we come to consider the advantages of football there 
seem to be comparatively very few. It is not the only 
athletic game, nor is it conceded to be the best for the 
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development of muscle, of physical endurance, and of 
those qualities which come from severe training. There 
are other exercises even better designed to improve the 
muscular and mental systems, which do not involve the 
large risks that seem inseparable from football. Any 
father who has ever seen the game cannot but be anxious 
when he knows his son is playing. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a player to be knocked senseless, to be 
compelled to retire with a sprained ankle, a wrenched 
knee, a broken nose, a damaged shoulder or bruised head. 
Sometimes worse things happen. 

The game when well played is a rough one. When it 
is played as was that at Springfield it becomes positively 
dangerous and disgraceful. Colleges should be centers 
of gentlemanly refinement, and it is shocking to one’s 
sense of the fitness of things to find young collegians en- 
gaged in games which give gccasion for broken bones 
and bloody heads. It is too suggestive of the prize ring. 
Last year such changes in the rules as would reform the * 
game were almost unanimously demanded. Changes 
were made; butthey have not beeneffectual ; and itis a 
serious matter for college faculties to consider what, if 
anything, further can be done to insure that the game 
shall be kept within proper limits. It may be possible so 
to reform it as to remove its objectionable features, but 
on this point many are doubtful. 

There should, however, be no disagreement among de- 
cent people as to the wisdom of abolishing football as an 
inter-collegiate contest. President Eliot, of Harvard, in 
his last report gave some of the evils of such contests 
and offered certain very wise suggestions. One of these 
was that no games should by played except on college 
grounds, and that if inter-collegiate contests were per- 
mitted they should not be allowed to take place in any 
one spot oftener than once every other year. 

The spectacular feature of these inter-collegiate con- 
tests, especially when they are held on other than college 
fields, attracts large crowds of people, many of whom 
are disreputable and engage in disreputable practices. 
Betting is quite general ; drinking and carousing are by 
no means unusual; and the young students are brought 
into such relations with vice and immorality as cannot 
but be demoralizing. Ifthe game itself is dangerous to 
life and limb itssurroundings are often even more dan- 
gerous to morals. Many fathers who anxiously pray, 
‘* Lead us not into temptation,” are seriously perplexed 
when they consider whether sending their boys to college 
is not indirectly leading them into temptations which 
ought to be avoided. Of course young men must fit 
themselves to live in the world and to be brought into 
relations more or Jess intimate with men of the world ; 
but students are generally at a susceptible period of life 
and should not, unprepared, be precipitated, into the 
midst of strong temptations. The convivial aspects of 
football contests, such as those in Springfield, Phila- 
delphia and New York, are among the most serious ones 
for fathers and faculties to consider. We are clearly of 
the opinion that it is decidedly wrong to allow boys to 
be placed amid such demoralizing influences. 

Broken bones, bruised bodies, severe sprains, with ac- 
companiments of betting, drinking, carousing and what 
not, must be put into the scales against football. On 
the other side there is little or nothing to balance it. 
When men inured to war, like General Schofield, find so 
much against it and so little in its favor, ought not col- 
lege authorities to wake up to its intolerable evils? 


Editorial Votes. 


THE INDEPENDENT this week adds eight extra pages and 
a cover to its usual thirty-two pages to make room for the 
overflowing reading matter and advertisements in this 
our Book Number. We give six pages to book reviews, 
illustrated and juvenile books having a large part of the 
space. Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D.,runs a tilt against college 
athletics andinvents for them the scholastic name of Bar- 
harics; A. V.S. Anthony, the famous engraver, describes 
how illustrated books are made; President Warfield offers 
some delightful reminiscences of Dr. McCosh; Alice 
Morse Earle concludes her description of an old Thanks- 
giving Fireside; Arthur Reed Kimball reports results of 
the Murphy Temperance Revival in Connecticut; Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin recalls the coming of Professor Shedd to 
Union Seminary ; Sidney Cross describes the modern com- 
mercial bindings of books; George D. Petersen opens a 
view to the policy of the Emperor of Germany ; Helen 
Evertson Smith edits a delightful unpublished letter from 
the Governor of Connecticut during the War of 1812, 
written in his youth, describing a forensjc duel bet ween 
Alexander Hamilton and Chancellor Livingston ; James 
Payn supplies current English notes, and the Countess 
Von Krockow concludes her description of the art exhibi- 
tions in Germany. The poerfis are by Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Samantha W. Shoup, Robert G. Welsh, Henrietta 
C. Wright and A. Ashella; and the stories are by C. O. 
Stevens, Minnie Quinn and Abram S. Isaacs. 








..The thoughts of the Sugar Trust are bitter. Four 
per cent. of protection it finds to be very small. The dif- 
ference between the rates on raw and those on refined 
sugar makes, it claims, a very narrow margin for refining. 
Lower wages is the probable result. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message, transmitted to Con- 

gress on Monday of this week, is a plain, straightforward 
statement of the business of the country. It is longer than 
usual, going into details of our foreign relations and of the 
work of the various departments in Washington in fuller 
measure than usual. We gives summary of the Message 
elsewhere and advise our readers to study it carefully, as it 
is important that all intelligent citizens should have know!l- 
edge of the condition of the affairs of their own Govern- 
ment, and in no other document is this to be had as ade- 
quately asin the Presidential messages. It was not ex- 
pected that the President would have very much to say 
about the tariff, or that he would present to the expiring 
Coneress any elaborate plans with reference to the finan- 
cial affairs of the country. He discusses the tariff in brief- 
est terms, making a severe attack upon the Sugar Trust, 
and advising that the differential duty in favor of refiners 
be entirely abolished. He is also of the opinion that in 
addition to such changes in the Tariff Law as experience has 
shown to be necessary for its administration, it would be 
well to make iron and coal free. The long standing law 
denying American registry to ships built abroad and 
owned by Americans, be wants to have abrogated. 
He shows bow the refusal of Congress to authorize a bond 
issue has operated to the detriment of the Treasury, but 
declares his purpose to issue bonds under the Act of 1875 
whenever necessary to avert calamity, if Congress should 
still neglect to provide the necessary legislation. In eon- 
clusion he gives his unqualified approval to the changes sug- 
gested in the currency laws by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which proposes the adoption substantially of what is 
known as the Baltimore plan. This plan he regards as a step 
in the transition from Government banking to the ideal re- 
lation which the Government ought to sustain to the circu- 
lation of the currency of the country. He goes further, 
however, and favors the repeal of the State bank tax. 
There is nothing else in the Message, which we receive just 
before going to press, to call for special comment. Itisa 
plain statement of the condition of the business of the 
country, with a few recommendations such as the outgo- 
ing Congress might be supposed to be willing to take up. 
We except, of course, the rather elaborate currency pro- 
posal, which must have careful scrutiny and full discus- 
sion. 





MR. JULIAN RALPH, a well-known correspondent, has 
written from Shanghai an account, for Harper’s Weekly, 
of the horrible torture of two Japanese at Nanking. He 
says they were Japanese students, and were charged with 
being spies. Asthe care of Japanese in China and of Chi- 
nese in Japan was confided by the respective powers to the 
representatives of the United States the custody of the 
students was given to United States, Consul-General 
Jernigan, who cabled to our Minister at Peking and also 
to our Minister at Tokio, urging them to assist in obtain- 
ing delay and devising genuine protection. It is said 
that our Ministers worked in harmony with his wishes 
until they received a cablegram from our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Gresham, which compelled the surrender of 
the Japanese to the Chinese authorities. A promise was 
extracted that they would not deal harshly with their cap- 
tives. How they kept their promise is thus described by 
Mr. Ralph : 

“They took the young men to Nanking, where they tortured 
them for two—some say three days. They made them kneel on 
iron chains, with a bar of wood across their legs, and men stand- 
ing on the bar. They pulled out their finger-nails. They put 
chains on their wrists,and poured boiling water on the chains 
until the metal ate its way to the prisoners’ bones. They crushed 
the tongues of thetwo men. They mashed into jelly the tender- 
est, the most sensitive members of their bodies. When death 
was about to have its own way with their mutilated frames, it 
was hurried by the executioner’s sword.” 

This is truiy horrible. It is humiliating to Americans 
that such torture should incidentally be due to an act of 
our own Government. Certainly there were precedents for 
holding these Japanese under our own protection. at least 

. until a fair trialcould have been secured. It is true that 
international law requires the surrender of persons ac- 
cuzed of being spies, but international law is based on a 
state of civilization. Its principles could not be applied 
to the barharous King of Dahomey, nor to such cruel bar- 
barisms as that which King Thebaw of Burma represented. 
Humanity is not to be set aside by international law, but 
to be maintained by it. Our State Department has acted 
too precipitately. A Government which kills its prisoners 
and abandons its wounded soldiers to death, is hardly sus- 
ceptible to the humane considerations involved in inter- 
national law. 


FRIEwnDs of a decent and orderly Sabbath ia this city 

should bestir themselves. There is a strong agitation in 

favor of securing a law allowing saloons to be open at cer- 
tain hours on Sunday. This is demanded by the liquor in- 

terests, and it is surprising that not a few men of good rep- 
utation, who are not in the saloon business, have taken up 
the rdle of advocates of such a measure. An Episcopal 

rector, Dr. Rainsford, is among those who think that beer 
saloons should be allowed to sell at certain hours and under 
certain restrictions on Sunday, on the ground that there 

are men who want beer and who are determined to have it, 
and will break ghe law in order to obtain it. He argues 
that it is better to change the law than to have it disre- 
garded. This is curious logic and would, if carried out, 
require the abrogation of all restrictive laws that are not 
always end everywhere enforced. One of the daily papers 
which favors the opening of the saloons declares that it 
does not want all saloons opened, nor for all day; but it 
is difficult to see how any discrimination could be made. 
If selling is allowed for Sunday afternoon, the demand 
will -soon be made that it shall be legalized for Sunday 
morning and evening as well. Those who are prepared to 
advocate Sunday opening at all might as well at once con- 
oede thai all barriers should be thrown down. That is 
what it means. Liquor is not a necessary like meat and 
milk, and the law forbidding its sale on Sunday should 
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not be relaxed in the slightest particular. The Legisla- 
ture is Republican. If it should pass a law in favor of 
such relaxation it will discredit itself in the eyes of the 
sober people of the State, and will sooner or later be voted 
out of power. We do not believe that it will pass such a 
measure, nor that Governor Morton would allow it to be- 
come a law ; nevertheless the friends of a quiet and order- 
ly Sabbath should bestir themselves and be ready to fight 
the schemes of the liquor men. 


Dr. R.S. MACARTHUR, the able and popular pastor of 
Calvary Baptist Church, this city, always gives a Thanks- 
giving sermon worth hearing. This year he had a splendid 
text in Tammany’s overthrow ; and so clearly and strongly 
did he make his points under it that the church resounded 
with cheers again and again. Here is a notable paragraph 
from his address : 

“ Let me give you a recipe for making Tammany Hall. Select 
a great caldron, presided over by three witches, representing 
various crimes. Kindle the fire underneath with embers brought 
from Hades. Put in intellectual ignorance, social vulgarity, po- 
litical fever, religious bigotry,typical thuggism, political venality, 
variegated murder, and sprinkle the whole with holy water. 
After it has been brought to a boil let the scarlet woman of the 
Apocalypse, or metropolis, dip it up into a black bottle labeled 
* Political Corruption,’ and the Angel of Truth will come down 
from Heaven and mark it ‘ Deadly Poison: Tammany Hall.’” 
Bishop Potter’s discourse, tho in a different vein, was most 
impressive. His plea was for the union of religion, mo- 
rality and patriotism. He warned the people of New York 
not to rest upon the achievements of November 6th. He 
said : 

“ Having freed ourselves for the time being from the infamy of 
an oligarchy as ignorant, as brutal, as corrupt, and as unscrupu- 
lous as history has ever known, it is now proposed in certain 
quarters to make it impossible for it to return, by legislation de- 
vised to thatend. It is astho a bank, having been robbed bya 
clever scoundrel who had been intrusted with the custody of the 
keys, should buy a new lock for its vaults and then go to sleep 
again. What matters it who made the lock or how ingenious its 
mechanism if, so soon as you have procured it, you hand over 
your keys to another scoundrel?” 

The vigilance of the people is a better safeguard than the 
vigilance of the rulers. More than this, it is the only per- 
manent safeguard. 


..». We may expect a good deal of discussion during the 
next year of the report of the committee of which Senator 
Dawes was chairman, and which favors a complete change 
in the government of the Indian Territory, declaring that 
the five tribes have forfeited their right of independent 
government by their failing absolutely to live up to the 
conditions under which the Government put the Indian 
Territory under their control. This is, of course, a com- 
plicated subject: but the evils which have come to be 
rampant in the Indian Territory, the failure to preserve 
order, the prevalence of crimes of violence, and the impu- 
nity with which armed bands of murderers and robbers 
overrun the Territory, are enough to require that some 
honest way be found by which to relieve the condition of 
things. That this committee investigated faithfully and 
reported honestly what is for the good-of the Indians we 
can hardly question ; and the subject had the sympathetic 
attention of the last Lake Mohonk Conference, which 
passed a resolution calling for some change in the govern- 
ment of the Territory. It will be for Congress to see 
whether this can be done without interference with trea- 
ties, and if it cannot that some change of treaties be 
made. 


.-.- We welcome to this country Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
who comes as representative of the Trades Union Con- 
gress at the American Labor Congress, which is to meet 
soon in Denver. It is worth while to hear him speak. He 
is a man of magnificent presence and noble character. He 
grew up out of the gutters of London, was a workingman 
and a successful one, but has never been an employer of 
labor. His influence is immense with the English laborers, 
and he is their supported representative, living solely 
upon his little salary assueh, altho he is a Member of Par- 
liament and of the London County Council, and might 
have made himself rich a dozen times if he had not been 
incorruptibly honest. He is no charlatan, but a thorough- 
ly practical man, highly respected by the most cultivated 
and influential statesmen of England, and has one of the 
best private libraries in existence bearing on labor eco- 
nomics, of which he is a thorough student. He says that 
the workingmen here are far ahead of their English 
brothers in everything else except representation ; that 
they are not represented @ Congress or in the State Legis- 
latures as they are represented in England. 


. ..We have in this city acommission which isinquiring 

into the condition of the tenement houses ; and it wasa 
little startling to find that one of the worst of these houses, 

which was described before the commission as ‘unfit for 
human habitation,” having ‘‘cracked walls,” sagged 

floors, and being “‘incredibly filthy,” belongs to the corpo- 
ration of Trinity Church. The lessee of the premises de- 

clared that when he secured them two years ago the house 
was in a much worse condition than now. The secretary 
of the commission says that Trinity Church Corporation 
has not ‘‘madeavery strong effort to help the Board of 
Health in its endeavors to improve the condition of the 
dwellings of the poor.’”?” We are sorry that such things 
should be said of a church corporation. Certainly the 
Church ought to be the best of landlords, and its buildings 
should be models of their kind. We mentioned, last week, 
the fact that a member of the faculty of a theological sem- 
inary had just allowed a saloon to be opened in one of his 
buildings. Such things ought not to be. They bring re- 
proach upon the Church and the cause of Christ. 


....Altho The Examiner thinks enough has been said 
about the young Baptist woman who married a Methodist 
minister, yet we are not sure but we ought to hold it to 
the point. At first it declared that she ought to be expelled 
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for walking disorderly ; now itis satisfied to have her name 
quietly dropped from the roll without reflection on her. 
That is a very different thing, and it is an easy step from 
that to giving a general letter of recommendation such as 
The Examiner says it would be surprised to learn'is given 
by any Baptist church, but which it now knows is given by 
many. Here is a form sent us by tke Rev. Lewis Halsey, 
Pastor of the West Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y., given 
to members who wish to join anotherdenomination, and 
signed by the church clerk : 

“ This certifies that the bearer, —— ——, has‘ been up to this 
date a member of the West Baptist Church of Oswego, in good 
standing, and that his moral and religious character is without 
reproach so far as we know. At his own request his membership 
with us hereby terminates, and he is at liberty to form any re- 
ligious association which he may desire.” 


....An article by a college president which we published 
lately, giving some facts in reference to popular ignorance 
of the Bible,’has attracted much attention, and one college 
president has had it printed as a tract. An almost incred- 
ible story is told us by a correspondent which illustrates 
the same thing. «The professor of German in one of our 
State universities was, a few years ago, teaching a class 
that was reading Schiller’s ‘‘ Marie Stuart,’’ and there oc- 
curred an allusion to the cock crowing and Peter’s denial. 
The teacher asked the class if any of them had looked up 
the meaning of the allusion. He frankly confessed that he 
did not know it. One of the young ladies answered, and he 
was delighted at the knowledge shown. And he was a 
German whose baptism was duly recorded and who had 
been taught religion in the public schools of Germany. 


..--Tbere is no reason to regret the resignation of Gen- 
eral Armstrozg, Assistant Indian Commissioner, whose 
pame must not be confounded with that of the late Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of Hampton Institute. He had been In- 
dian Inspector under Cleveland’s first Administration ; 
and on thecredit of his experience and his being a forward, 
blustering man, he was allowed to assume general control 
of the office, and when Commissioner Browning was absent 
managed to let the fact be known through the public press. 
But by degrees Mr. Browning became acquainted with the 
business of which he was in charge, and had occasion, now 
and then, to overrule his assistant; and after General 


* Armstrong had threatened once too many times to resign, 


his resignation was accepted, as we believe, very much to 
the advantage of the Bureau. 


....Wecan hardly expect that Congress, which .meets 
again this week to expire March 4th will take up the 
subject of the Hawaiian annexation. And yet the 
Democratic majority could not do a wiser thing than to 
anticipate what the next Republican Congress is sure to 
do. There has been time enough now to know that the 
new Hawaiian Government can support itself and is in no 
danger of being overthrown. England and Germany as 
well as all other powers have recognized it, and the pear is 
ripe and should be picked. The Islands wish to join us, 
and we wish to have them. We have no fear that Japan 
will make the attempt, as some foolishly suggest, to an- 
nex the Islands; but, independent of all other considera- 
tions, the Islands should now be invited to come to us. 


....Senator Sherman says that the story about his con- 
ferring with President Cleveland on the financial question 
is untrue. He speaks through the Washington Post as 
follows: 

“f have not met the President since the last session of Con- 
gress. I have not conversed with him norcommunicated with 
him by letter. He has not sent for me,nor haveI been to see 
him. I have not seen theSecretary of the Treasury. If I remem- 
ber rightly, I have not met any of the Cabinet officers since my 
return to the city. I know they are busy, and I have not in- 
truded myself upon them. I have no favorsto ask, and I do not 
believe,” he added, laughingly, “that they want my advice.” 


...-Itis a great comfort to know that the Court of Ap- 
peals has decided that the conviction of John Y. McKane 
for the Gravesend election frauds was perfectly legal, and 
that this man will have to serve out his sentence of six 
years. The court was unanimous in affirming the decision 
of the court below. This result is one that every decent 
citizen may rejoice in. The force of the criminal law in 
restraining men from offenses is not so much in its severity 
as in the certainty and promptness with which its penalties 
are inflicted. 


....The saloon evil is now engaging the attention of the 
good people of Brooklyn. Tho there are twenty-seven of 
these demoralizing places near the eastern end of the 
Bridge, two more are asked for. There will be a deter- 
mined opposition to granting additional licenses, and a 
public meeting at the Court House on Wednesday of this 
week will emphasize the best sentiment of the city. 


... The reflections of the Democratic statesmen in Wash- 
ington must be decidedly unpleasant. An increased 
national debt, a second loan of $50,000,000 issued, insuffi- 
cient revenue to meet the monthly expenditures, and the 
recent expression of popular distrust and popular indigna- 
tion, make up a wonderfully disagreeable set of circum- 
stances, 


....Senator Jones declares his purpose to work for the 
passage of the Popgun Tariff bills. But this is. not 
strange; for Arkansas escaped the November cyclone, and 
it is hard for the Senator to believe there was any. 


....-Congress may console itself with the thought that 
the Democratic wreck in the North was not quite total. 
Thirteen districts were saved. 

...-Roast Tammany was served on Thanksgiving Day 
from the pulpits of the Metropolis. 

..»-The man who overthrew Tammany might, in time, 
secure a reform in football, 


....Has slugging become a college elective ? 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE. 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 








PERHAPS in no way has the practical and progressive 
nature of the Boys’ Brigade movement been more fairly 
shown than in the recent meeting of the National Council 
of the organization, held in the city of Chicago. The 
Councilisarepresentative body, the members being elected 
each year from the brigades of the various States. There 
were in the meeting in Chicago about twenty-five repre- 
sentatives, or proxies, from New York, New Jersey, Mas- 


sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, © 


Minnerota, Missouri, California, Colorado, Michigan, Wis- 
consin. z 

One of the most important actions taken at the meeting 
of the National Council was the changing of the national 
headquarters from San Francisco to Chicago. This was 
a step which has for some time been re@ognized as essen- 
tial for the good of the organization, no less by the dele- 
gates and members in California than by those from more 
central portions of thecountry. After a full discussion, in 
which the distance of the Pacific city from the center of 
the country was the important element in the minds of 

all, it was voted unanimously to move to Chicago. The Bri- 
gade, after the first of January, 1895, will be fully settled 
in its new national headquarters ; and the leaders in the 
movement believe that with this centralization of the 
organization will come an added interest and an increase 
in power. The official organ of the Brigade, The Boys’ 
Brigade Courier, in anticipation of the movement had 
already been changed to Chicago; and the name, too, has 
been altered to that of The Knapsack, under which name 
it will now appear. 

Reports were received from the various parts of the 
country represented, and they were uniformly very encour- 
aging in their nature. It was shown that the movement 
is not only spreading rapidly, but that there is a desirable 
permanency back of it. The secretary’s report showed 
that there are now in active working order 463 companies 
enrolled in the regular national organization, twenty- 
seven States and Territories being represented. There are, 
of course, a large number of the members of the Baptist 
Boys’ Brigade and the Epworth Cadets, the Methodist or- 
ganization, which are not included in this list, as they are 
not in the regular national organization. There was a 
conference between the National Council and representa- 
tives of these other similar organizations in order that a 
union of the three might be effected. The matter was 
carefully considered, and, while the representatives of the 
Methodist and the Baptist bodies did not find any appreci- 
able difference between the two organizations and the 
national body—or, to put it fairer, did not find anything 
in the national body they could not indorse—yet they 
thought it better, all things considered, to remain in the 
denominational lines. The members of the National Coun- 
cil were very anxious to incorporate all the Boys’ Brigades 
of the whole country into one central organization, and 
they hope it may yet be accomplished. 

Of course, despite the criticisms of some people who 
might, perhaps, be better informed on the subject than 
they are, the dominant idea of the Boys’ Brigade is not the 
military one; and in no way could this be better shown 
than in the facts which were brought out as tothe main 
result aimed at, the conversion of the boys to the religion 
of Christ. Out of the new members for 1894—up to date— 
thirteen and four-tenths per cent. have been received into 
the Church. Now this thirteen and four-tenths per cent. 
represents far more than appears on the face of it. In the 
first place, a very large proportion of the boys who are 
reached by the brigade movement are from the slums of 
cities. They are boys who have been reared from babyhood 
to the age of thirteen to seventeen in the midst of the 
blackest sin and vice. They could not, underany-ordinary 
circumstances, be brought within earshot of a church. 
They stand, in their natural state, for all that is worst in 
citizenship, for all that makes for the down-tearing of law 
and order. When they are invited to join the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, where there is no religious test but only a moral one, 
they are first attracted by the military spirit—not the 
spirit of militarism. They soon come into full knowledge 
of what authority means, what obedience means, what 
manhood means, what purity means, what Christ means. 
The next step is oftentimes the easiest of them all, and 
before the boy knows what the influences are which have 
been at work upon him he has found the great Captain. 

Of course, not all of those who have joined the Church 
during the year are from the slums, but a very large num- 
ber of them are from that region. At the meeting in Chi- 
cago it was also decided to prepare a hymnal for the Bri- 
gade, which should contain the songs the boys have 
learned to love and such others as it may seem fit and 
proper to introduce. 

The need of an ambulance corps manual was also shown, 
and one will be prepared. It will be the object in this 
manual to show in the most simple and yet comprehensive 

manner how to treat wounds, how to care for the sick, 
how to help in cases of emergency—in short, it will be an 
emergency publication largely and will be of great prac- 
tical good to the thousands of boys who would oth-rwise 
be ignorant of many very essential things in this age of 
accidents. The annual meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Brigade will be held in Chicago in January next. 

One additional point will be of interest to those who 
have become identified with the movement, and that is the 
decision to provide hereafter for regimental as well as 
battalion organization. This has been desired for a long 
time by those who have wished to have the brigade move- 
ment more strictly military in this particular. A letter 
was received by the Council in session from Gen. O. O. 

Howard, the distinguished army officer, accepting with 
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his thanks the office of honorary vice president in the 
organization. A cablegram was also read from the Earl 
of Aberdeen, the President of the British Brigade, offering 
greetings. 

This meeting of the National Council and the action 
taken, briefly outlined above, indicate unmistakably 
the progress which this interesting movementis mak- 
ing. There is a growing belief among many who are 
interested in the Boys’ Brigade that it is yet to stand 
among the boysof the land for all that Christian Endeavor 
stands for among the young men and the young women. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MR. MOODY IN TORONTO. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 








Mr. D. L. Moopy has just completed three weeks of re- 
vival services in Toronto. The whole city was profoundly 
stirred. The largest hall, holding four thousand people, 
was completely filled at nearly all of the forty meetings, 
and often hundreds were turned away. On many nights 
overflow meetings were held in the adjacent Metropolitan 
Church, the largest in the city. Nor did the interest wane 
as the term of his visit was extended; inceed, it seemed to 
increase to the end. Altho the meetings began at eight 
o’clock, hundreds were at the hall at half-past six. 

Several causes conspired to the success of the meetings. 
In his last week-night service Mr. Moody made special 
acknowledgment of these. First he thanked the Commit- 
tee of Arrangement, representing the several churches, of 
which the Hon. S. H. Blake is chairman, for the heartiness 
and concord of their support ; then he thanked the minis- 
ters of the city for their active co-operation. He had de- 
clined to come unless invited by the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, representing all the evangelical churches. It wasa 
delightful example of Christian unity to see the ministers 
and Christian laymen of almost all the city churches en- 
gaged in such earnest and hearty co operation with the 
great lay apostle of the age. Mr. Moody also thanked the 
press for the magnificent way ion which it had reported the 
meetings. ‘I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that eternity alone will 
show bow much good has thus been accomplished. I have 
been getting letters every day from people who have been 
benefited by reading the reports in the papers.’? Mr. 
Moody said that the union choir, of about five hundred 
voices of the different churches, was the best by which he 
had ever been supported. Their delightful singing of Gus_ 
pel hymns for half an hour or more before the services con- 
tributed very greatly to their success. Mr. Moody sug- 
gested to the city ministers that it would be a good thing 
at the regular services to beguile the time while the con- 
gregations were assembling with a service of song, which 
would prepare the people for the hearing of the Gospel. 

Mr. Moody paid a special tribute to Mr. H. A. Masséy, 
who presented to the city this magnificent music hall. Mr. 
Massey is a wealthy layman of the Methodist Church, the 
head of the largest agricultural implement manufacturing 
firm in the Dominion. At a cost of $160,000 he erected this 
magnificent hall for such religious services and for courses 
of popular lectures and concerts. Mr. Moody -specially 
complimented its acoustics, ventilafion and adaptation 
for such great gatherings; he wished that some one like 
Mr. Massey would build in Chicago, for religious purposes, 
such a hall asthis. Mr. Massey has also given to the city 
of Toronto, at a cost of $60,000, the best equipped mission 
hall, it is said, on this continent, with extensive dormi- 
tories for homeless men, provision for night school, Gospel 
services and the like. 

The results of Mr. Moody’s revival meetings cannot be 
tabulated in figures. Only the Great Day shall reveal 
them. Many hundreds have resolved to lead a new life, a 
large proportion of these being among the unchurched 
classes who seldom enter the doors of a place of worship. 
The nature of these services was the simplest conceivable. 
There was a great dealof singing, and a great many very 
brief prayers. The chief characteristic of Mr. Moody’s 
talks—they were not formal sermoens—was their simple, 
colloquialstyle; their numerous incidents and illu-tra- 
tions from his own wide experience; their intense moral 
earnestness ; their genial,brotherly kindness and their pun- 
gent personal appeals. 

Mr. Moody paid a high tribute to the strict Sabbath ob- 
servance of Toronto—not an electric car wheel turns, not 
acab is on the stand, not a saloon or a store is open, nor is 
a paper printed or sold. He thanked God for the existence 
of such a Sabbath-keeping city on the American continent. 

TORONTO, CANADA. a 
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THE MURPHYS IN [0WA. 


BY THE REV. E. H. LOVETT. 








THE Murpby brothers, T. E. (or ‘‘ Ned”’) and W.J., have 
just closed a great meeting in Davenport, Ia. Mr. T. E. 
Murphy and Maggie, his wife, came to our city Octo- 
ber 6th and held the first meeting October 7th. From 
the first it was evident that a new note had been struck in 
the great temperance agitation in Iowa. Fearless but 
frank, abusing no one, preaching the gospel of love for the 
individual, and relying only upon the Gospel to save him, 
Mr. Murphy preseuted the whole subject in new and at- 
tractive lights, and, with a logic that was clear and invin- 
cible, coupled with an abundant use of elocution and wit, 
captured the people, and hundreds signed the pledge at the 
very beginning of the work. 

This work has continued for three weeks, during the last 
of which Mr. W. J. Murphy was present a few evenings. 
Throughout these meetings Armory Hall, the largest in 
the city, has been crowded nightly, with 200 to 309 stand- 
ing and frequently hundreds turned away from the doors. 
In all, about 4,000 have signed the pledge, and the unani- 
mous verdict of press and people is that it is the most suc- 
cessful meeting of the kind ever held anywhere in this 
vicinity. The yictory is all the more wonderful when we 
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remember that the meetings were conducted in the midst 
of a great political campaign, when many would hesitate 
on account of possible political interests at stake. 

The meetings closed with a lecture by Mr. T. E. Murphy, 
“John Bull and Brother Johnathan,” to which the admis- 
sion fee was twenty-five cents, and over 1,200 people were 
in attendance. At this meeting an organization waseffected 
to be called the “Gospel Temperance League,” or, as sug- 
gested by a pastor, ‘The Home League,” and $350 was 
raised to start the work of the new organization. 

It is expected that Mr. Francis Murphy will be secured 
to continue this work, and it is earnestly hoped that other 
towns and cities of our State will begin work of a like 
character. Surely thisis a Christlike work of rescue for 
the fallen. It is really, as presented by Mrs. Murphy, a 
movement for the cultivation of the home. 

We believe, all of us, that it is decidedly the Gospel 
needed in the “‘ River towns” of Iowa. Mr. T. E. Murphy 
and wife go to Hartford, Conn., hoping to return to this 
State in the early winter. Mr. W. J. Murphy began a 
campaign in Maquokita, November 4th. 

DAVENPORT, La. 
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MILLS MEETINGS IN MANCHESTER, N. H. 


BY THE REV. W. C. McALLISTER. 








THE evangelical churches of Manchester, N. H., sixteen 
in number, united in the early autumn in ar invitation to 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills to hold union meetings for two 
weeks, beginning Monday evening, November 12th. The 
somewhat complex, but very efficient organization which 
Mr. Mills requires, was perfected in advance, and earnest 
and prayerful preparation was made by the churches in- 
terested. The services were held in the first Congrega- 
tional Church, which has a seating capacity, including 
extra chairs, of about sixteen hundred. 

Saint Paul’s M. E. Church, and the First Baptist Church, 
immediately adjoining, with but little less capacity, were 
used for overflow meetings. 

The spacious First Church was completely filled at the 
first service, and Mr. Mills and his able associate, the Rev 
S. J. Fleming, of Providence, R. L., were happily introduced, 
and 0. W. Crowell, of Concord, N. H.,as musical conductor. 

A woman’s meeting was held at 2 o’clock each afternoon, 
and preaching services at 3and 7:30. When the meetings 
opened the city wasin a vortex of political excitement. 
The municipal election had been an unusually strongly 
contested and exciting one, but almost immediately mat- 
ters of religion took the precedence. The audiences in- 
creased each day, until the first Sunday, when the three 
largest edifices in the city were packed to their utmost 
capacity. 

It soon became necessary to limit attendance to classes— 
young people between certain ages, mothers and men’s 
meetings, and admit by ticket. A deepening religious con- 
viction was apparent at every service, until inquirers were 
numbered by scores and hundreds. A unique feature of 
the meetings was two days, Wednesday and Thursday of 
the second week, devoted to an evangelistic convention, all 
pastors represented in the union movement throughout 
the State being invited. A large numbercame. Free en- 
tertainment was provided for them, anda morning serv- 
ice was added, Mr. Mills preaching, and other bretbren 
speaking. Methods of successful work were discussed, and 
in the afternoon and evening the great object lesson of a 
revival at white heat instructed and inspired. 

Friday of the last week was observed as a mid-week Sab- 
bath. From ten till twelve, and from three till five every 
leading business placein the city was voluntarily closed. 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant without dissent closed their 
doors, and the city officials ordered all saloons closed, 
Sunday quiet pervaded the streets, and great audiences 
gathered to hear the Gospel, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing. It was the most impressive spectacle ever witnessed 
in this city. 

The last day, Sunday, the morning and early evening 
services were held in the Opera House, hundreds being 
turned away at 10:30, when inquirers and the unconverted 
with an immediate friend only were admitted. At 6:30 
two thousand men assembled, and with almost painful 
hush and expectancy and eagerness listened to the Word, 
scores of them accepting the invitation to confess Christ. 
Two similar meetings had been held for men only previ- 
ously, and at each service more came than could be accom- 
modated. At3o’clock a converts’ meeting was held in 
the church, and an overflow meeting in the First Baptist 

Church, both being entirely filled; and at 8:30, with hun- 
dreds unable to gain admittance, the farewells were tear- 
fully said amid hosannas and great rejoicing over the 


’ work that has been accomplished. 


The scope and thorouginess of the work is greater than 
any ever known in Manchester. It is believed fully fifteen 
hundred persons renewed and began the Christian life, 
and all the church was greatly revived. Mr. Mills and his 
fellow-workers have won the abiding affection of all classes 
in the community, and thousands improved the opportu- 
nity to grasp the hand which for two weeks had faithfully 
pointed the multitudes to the Lamb of God, emphasizing 
with a new earnestness and zeal the meaningful good old 
Anglo-Saxon good-by. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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THE more the presbyteries in the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church think over the action of their last General 
Assembly in refusing a committee of conference with the 
Northern Church, the less they seem to like it. Florida 





and Kentucky have already disapproved, and South Caro- 
lina could only get two majority for an indorsement of 
the Assembly. Now Alabama, with only three dissenting 
votes in a total of seventy-four, expresses its ‘‘deep sense 
of regret’ for the action ; and Georgia, with on)y four dis- 
senting votes, adopts an overture calling for the appoint- 
inent of such a committee of conference, 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


THE Evangelical Alliance for the United States has sug- 
gested the following topics for the Week of Prayer. The 
sub-topics are given by way of suggestion, and it is ex- 
pected that each leader will make selections : 


s 


SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 6th. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.”— 
Isa. 40: 31. 


HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING. 


Monday, January, 7th. 

Confession: Of sin.—Of unprofitableness in the service of 
Christ and of conformity to the world—Psa. 51; Dan. 9: 
3-19; Matt. 21: 17-20. 

Praise and Thanksgiving: For blessings temporal] and spir- 
itual; for awakening conscience in civic affairs; for an 
increasing apprehension of the relations of Christ to 
society.—Psa. 34; Eph. 1: 15-23. 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Tuesday, January 8th, 

Prayer: For the manifestation of the Holy Ghost; for in- 
creasing fellowship among believers, and more active co- 
operation among churches.--Acts 1: 5-8; 2: 1-18; Eph. 
4: 1-16. 


NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 


Wednesday, January 9th. 

Prayer: For national righteousness and peace ; for the put- 
ting away of legislative sanction to vice and all immoral 
traffic; for all needed reforms, social, industrial and 
political; for all in authority; for religious liberty.— 
Deut. 4:5-8; Psa. 67; Prov. 14:34; Rom. 13: 1-17; Mark 
9: 38-40. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Thursday, January 10th. 

Prayer : For all missionaries and missionary societies ; for 
more laborers ; for the conversion of Jews, Mohammedans 
and heathen; that the war in the East may open new doors 
to the Gospel; that the African Rum Traffic may be sup- 
pressed.— Luke 23: 45-48; Matt. 39: 36-38; Psa. 22: 27, 28. 


HOME MISSIONS. 
Friday, January 11th. 

Prayer: For home, and city, missionaries, and for missionary 
societies; for a larger apprehension of the social mission 
of the church, for increased co-operation, for a deeper 
sense of responsibility in behalf of neglected country dis- 
tricts and the unreached multitudes of the cities.—Col. 


4: 2-4; Isa. 62. 
FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Saturday, January 12th. 


Prayer: For parents, sons, daughters and servants, that in 
alltheir relations with each other they may follow the 
Divine teaching; for all charged with the training of 
children and youth; for all Christian societies for young 
people; for Sunday and day schools, and for all institu- 
tions of learning.—Col. 8: 14-25; Prov. 4. 

SERMONS. 

Sunday, January 13th. , 

“ Always abounding in the work of the Lord.”—1 Cor. 15: 58. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Henry M. Storrs, D.D., Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, in Orange, N. J., died last week. He was 
well known within the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches, having been pastor in Ciacinnati, Brooklyn and 
Orange, and having served as Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society for ten years. He was a 
graduate of Amherst College and Andover Seminary, and 
a cousin of Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn. " 


....The Sixth Anniversary of the American Sabbath 
Union will be held in this city, December 9th and 10th. 
Bishop E. G. Andrews will preach the anniversary sermon 
in the Harlem Presbyterian Church, and there will be Sab- 
bath Observance meetings Sunday and Monday evenings 
at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church and Calvary 
Baptist Church. The business meeting will be held De- 
cember 10th, at the Methodist Mission Rooms, 150 Fifth 
Avenue. 


™....The Rev. H.S. Harrison, editor and proprietor of 
The Advance, of Chicago, died suddenly last week. As he 
was returning from his office to his home in La Grange he 
got out on the wrong side of the train in order to shorten 
his walk home, and was struck by an express, being killed 
instantly. He was forty-five years of age,and had been con- 
nected with The Advance for a number of years, assuming 
the business control in 1886 and afterward the editorial. 
He was universally honored as a man of strong character, 
energetic, hopeful, and of marked ability. The funeral 
services, conducted by Drs. Simeon Gilbert,E. P. Goodwin, 





F. A. Noble, S. I. Curtis, and others, were impressive. — 


and ineluded many heartfelt tributes to him as a man 
and as a powerin the Congregational churches of the West. 


..-. The Directors of the Western Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian) at Allegheny, Penn., have passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that they do not see their way clear to a 
change in the relations of the seminary to the General As- 
sembly, but will confer with the Assembly Committee. 
This is the third seminary to take that position, and it is 
stated that Princeton also will decline the Assembly’s 
proposition. Ina meeting when the subject was under dis- 
cussion it is said that four of the trustees tendered their 
resignations in protest against the proposed centralization 
of power in the Assembly. There has been a meeting of 
the trustees of Lane Seminary and the Assembly’s Special 
Committee. After full consultation the committee with- 
drew and formulated in general their proposed recom- 
mendations, with which the, trustees unanimously ex- 
pressed their entire satisfaction. The Board of Trustees 
accepted the resignation of Dr. J.G. Monfort presented on 
account of advancing age and increasing inability to at- 
tend the meetings of the Board. Ata recent meeting the 
Presbyterian Synod of California reaffirmed its right to 
supervise and regulate the working of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. The Union Theological Seminary 
Board of Directors, at a meeting last week, respectfully 
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declined to accede to the ee stions of the General 
Assembly, and considered a unnecessary. 


....A correspondent in Tiflis, the old Georgian capital of 

Transcaucasia, writes that not only are Stundists, Bap- 
tists and other Protestant “‘ heretics” sent as exiles to 
that province, but the leaders of other movements as well, 
which the Government may consider obnoxious. For ex- 
ample, quite recently a considerable number of the fol- 
lowers of Count Tolstot have been settled there, some of 
them volantarily leaving Russia, others banished by the 
police at the instance of the Governor of the province to 
which they may have belonged. Near Ekaterinoslav in 
Ciscaucasia, a small settlement of these harmless enthusi- 
asts may befound, who having relinquished their position 
and property in Russia are now endeavoring to practice 
the well-known precepts laid down by their master. Our 
correspondent states that they are dressed like the neigh- 
boring peasantry, eat the same food and engage in the 
same occupations with this exception, that their work is 
conducted not for their own benefit but for the benefit of 
their neighbors. Among those found in this little colony 
are a doctor and a lawyer. In addition to the Tolstoi col- 
ony at Ekaterinoslav there are two or three other settle- 
ments of these devoted people in the Caucasus—in Kutais, 
Tiflis and Gotchi. The last named place lies on the low 
shore of the Black Sea and is a damp, reeking fever-nest. 
The little community there is composed exclusively of 
women; but it has been difficult to ascertain any particu- 
lars as to theiroccupation. Among the followers of Tolstoi 
in the neighborhood of Tiflis is Prince Khylkoff, who gave 
up his valuable estates to the poor in his neighborhood, 
and a brilliant prospect in the army for the sake of bis 
opinions. In Kutais there is the no less famous Count 
Badianski, with whom the local police are in constant col- 
lision. Badianski will give no promise to remain in Ku- 
tais. “‘If you desire me to remain you must keep me by 
force,” he tells them ; ‘I will then stay ; otherwise I have 
my work todo.” The police have no instructions to keep 
constant guard over him, and so the enterprising Tolsto!- 
ist is perpetually making little journeys all over the coun- 
try hard at work disseminating the truth as he knows it. 
Of course sooner or later he will see the inside of a prison. 
The Tolstolists are diligent readers of the New Testament, 
and become more than ever inclined to accept it as the sole 
foundation and authority of their social, political and 
religious teaching. It is understood that this is now Tol- 
stoi’s own view. 








Missions. 
WAR NOTES FROM CANTON. 


BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 





THE war has evidently been pressed by the Japanese 
with greater skill and vigor than the meager aud unsatis- 
factory reports have led many to believe. The situation 
increases in interest and gravity daily. The Japanese 
continue to be in the ascendant. They have driven the 
Chinese entirely beyond the borders of Korea. In addi- 
tion to gaining « brilliaut victory at Pyng Yang, they 
captured about $1,000,000 in money, besides a large supply 
of military stores. The Chinese are strongly intrenched 
ata place thirty miles from the Yalu River, within tbe 
Chinese border. It is expected the Japanese will attack 
them there and a severe battle be fought. It is thought 
that the Japanese move toward Moukden is made to divert 
Chinese forces from the south of Peking, and the report 
that 35,000 Japanese have landed between Tientsin and 
Chefen would seem to confirm this view of the matter. 
This report is not yet officiallyconfirmed. Itis wellknown 
that thirty miles below Taku is a junk harbor, unprotected 
by forts, with water deep enough for heavy transports to 
approach, and from this point to Taku is a hard sea- 
beach, over which artillery can be taken,in place of the 
soft mud which elsewhere prevails, If the Japanese 
succeed in making this move, they can take the famous 
Taku forts in the rear, and march against Peking from 
the south. They seem determined to push the war into 
China to make their power felt, and so compel a more defi- 
nite settlement of the Korean question. The Imperial loan 
in Canton is not yet floated. The Board of Revenue in 
Peking has pledged the Canton customs for repayment; 
but the wealthy money lenders still hold aloof. Public 
confidence is not strong, and the war isnot popular in this 
part of China. It is said that many of the local troops 
about Canton are deserting to escape being pressed into 
service in the war against Japan. The discomfiture of 
China seems imminent, and the after results are exceed- 
ingly problematical. Wecan only wait and pray and hope 
that the end will not be disastrous to Christianity and civ- 
ilization. 


CANTON. 





A WOMAN'S WORK FOR WOMEN. | 


BY MISS C, H. PRATT, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMBRICAN BOARD. 


ILLIE, the Bible woman in Midyat, is a woman of very 
ordivary abilities, but she has surely had divine help in her 
work: and with tact, sympathy and devotion to souls she 
has labored against opposition greater than has been met 
in such work in any other place in our field. She went to 
Midyat thirteen years ago, before there was a church there 
and before there were any really Protestant women. 
There were a few Protestant men, but their wives on one 
occasion after being induced t» start for the chapel where 
they were to have a meeting slipped away when their lead- 
er’s eyes were turned and on reaching the door she looked 
back to find herself alone. The Jacobite women in Midyat 
are as strongly opposed to Protestantism as are Catholic 
women in Mardin, and in those early days they were 
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much more vigorous in their opposition than now. 
After Illie had been at work there a few years the mis- 
sionary was oue day calling with her when a tail, flerce 
woman meeting them said: ‘You are the ones that have 
spoiled Midyat,”’ and answered one of the lady’s remarks 
with “I would wring your neck; I would throw you 
down from the roof’’; and only three years ago whena 
prominent Jacobite joined the Protestant church there 
was a mob of womenin the chapel yard the first time he 
attended the Protestant service. 

Tlie has given lessons in reading to more than a hun- 
dred women, but her most valuable work has been her 
faithful religious teaching. She knows the religious con- 
dition of every woman in the Protestant community and 
of almost every other Christian woman in the village. All 
the women in the Protestant church and community were 
brought in mainly through her efforts, and through her 
instruction a large number of other women know thetruth 
perfectly, tho they do not yet acknowledge it. Many men 
confess that her expositions of the truth in the houses first 
shook the foundations of their faith in the old Church, and 
that she was the means of bringing them over to Protes- 
tantism. 

MARDIN, TURKEY. 


Biblical Bescarch. 


KLOSTERMANN ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


THE criticisms of Professor Klostermann, of Kiel, on the 
current analysis and documentary hypotbesis underlying 
the entire literary and historical reconstruction of the Old 
Testament, have from time to time attracted such atten- 
tion that the publication of his volume entitled “ Der Pen- 
tateuch” (Leipsic, Deichert), is an event of considerable 
interest to close students of these problems. While not 
strictly belonging to the conservative ranks, Klostermana 
is a positive scholar, and his independent criticism of ac- 
cepted methods and results is a work deserving ard re- 
ceiving the attentiqn of both sides, however little success- 
ful he may be in “making school,” as the Germans say ; 
i.e., gaining adherents for his critical positions, Budde, of 
Bonn, an excellent representative of the dominant school, 
declares in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, h. a. No. 4, that 
these views, destructive of the entire Pentateuchal theories 
of modern criticism, practically mean an attack against 
these all along the line, and, directed by the weight of the 
powerful personality and brilliant scholarship of the au- 
thor, ‘ imperatively demand” the attention of critics. 

It is well known that Klostermann is a bold innovator 
in the department of Old Testament textual criticism. 
His edition of Samuel, in the Strack-Ziéckler series of 
commentaries, has shown this beyond doubt. His central 
thesis is that the present text of the Old Testament books 
does nct accurately aud reliably represent the original text 
as this was penned by the sacred scribes, and that it is the 
first duty of the critics to secure a firm foothold in this 
regard. This thought, too, is the basis of his attack on the 
accepted critical methods and views of the day. He con- 
siders it the fons et origo of the incorrectness and failure 
of the analytical processes of the day that the present text 
is identified with that of its latest author, oreven its parts 
with that of the various documents. In tracing the literary 
history of the writings of Aristotle, Plato, Homer, etc., 
he by illustration shows .the processes of change which 
such works naturally undergo. The original text of 
the Old Testament must, during the years that in- 
tervened between its composition and the time when 
it was finally fixed, have undergone so, many changes 
that] we must despair of reproducing its correct 
literary history, as matters now stand. The only sure 
basis for a critical analysis of the Pentateuch we have in 
Deuteronomy, because for this we have accurate historical 
data ; forin its main contents it was found in the docu- 
ment discovered in 622 B.c.,on the basis of which King 
Josiah introduced his reforms. This Book of the Law 
must have had all outward and inner marks of highest 
antiquity, and in contrast to other ‘‘Mosaic” Law books 
then known must have been something strange and new. 
It needed, therefore, a revision in order to make it intel- 
ligible to that generation. This edition, prepared and 
published as public law by Josiah on the basis of the old 
law book found by Hilkiah, we still have in Deut. 4: 45; 
28: 69. We have it embodied in a work surrounding it, 
and can still trace the hands of the editor who made the 
combination. Accordingly, this work, constituting the 
framework of Deuteronomy, represents the authoritative 
historical tradition as current in the days of Josiah, to 
which was added the newly discovered old Covenant book, 
which in not a few particulars standsin contrast to this 
framework. This framework book was a comprehensive 
whcle, in the analysis of which, however, J and E can yet 
be separated. Insofar as they can yet be distinguished, they 
represent two editions of one work, the difference having 
been caused by the varied use. P, however, is not an in- 








. dependent writer, but only the Redactor of that ground or 


frame work of Deuteronomy. Through the activity of 
this Redactor this work into whieh Josiah’s Covenant book 
was inserted, is a production prepared according to & 
scheme of time and place in a manner entirely harmonious, 
and in this practically uniform shape was used by the edi- 
tor who united it with the new Law book, and is accord- . 
ingly older than Josiah’s day. This old pre-Josiahian 
Pentateuch, to which the Law book of Josiah was attached 
as Deuteronomy, was itself considerably enlarged from its 
older shape. This process must have taken place a long 
time before Josiah. This enlargement of the groundwork 
for a number of reasons, was recognized as authoritative 
already in the days of Hezekiah, or fully one hundred 
years before the days of Josiah, and the origin of the book 
must have antedated that period by a considerable length 
of time. 

In other words, expressed in the formulas of modern 
criticism which formulas Klostermann ,.ridicales but. 
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nevertheless employs in order to be better understood— 
the growth of the Pentateuch can be expressed in this 
way: JE, edited by Pi, enlarged by P2, constituted the 
groundwork to which was added D, which is the oldest 
source in form of the Book of the Covenant as it was 
found, but is the latest in the edition of Josiah. By its 
insertion in the pre-Josiahian Pentateuch by Rd. the 
Pentateuch was completed. 

_ Naturally this new scheme is revolutionary. It not 
only rearranges the chronological order of the documents, 
but it assigns altogether different periods and histories to 
them and forms an entirely new basis for Old Testament 
history and religion. Whether the new scheme is critically 
much better than the old is a question for further discus- 
sion. That it is not unobjectionable from a modern stand- 
point is shown by Budde. That the conservatives too 
much in this connection fear ‘‘ Danaos et dona ferentes”’ 
is clear from the generally subjective trend of Kloster- 
mann’s methods. The whole, however, represents an in- 
teresting phase in the ups and downs of the literary dis- 
cussions of the Pentateuch, which are anything but closed, 
as is often claimed. 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 16TH. 





THE TWELVE SENT FORTH.—Marrt. 10: 5-16. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ As ye go, preach, saying, The king- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.””—MArrT. 10: 7. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Go not into any way of the Gentiles,””—They 
were not to go now to those who were unprepared, but to 
those most favorably disposed, as the work was now be- 
ginning. For the same reason the Samaritans were ex- 
cluded. ‘« The lost sheep of the house of Israel.”—The 
neglected ones, despised by the Pharisees and scribes, the 
publicans and sinners who did not pretend to keep the law 
carefully. ‘‘The kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’’— 
Not that it has already come, but is near. It would not be- 
gin untii Christ’s death. “Freely ye received.”—In- 
struction, and power to perform miracles. ‘* Nor brass.”’ 
—Ending with the material of the smallest coins. They 
were not to plan to take a penny, but to live wholly by 
charity. ** Purses.’’—The fold of the girdle.———*‘ Nor 
wallet for your journey.”’—The leather bag in which bread 
and olives would be put. ‘Neither two coats.”—No 
extra coat; but if their inner coat was dirty they could 
take it off and wash it.—-—‘ No shoes.”—Only sandals ; 
nothing luxurious. * Nor staff.””—But Mark says (6 : 8) 
that they might take a staff. The difference is not impor- 
tant. If they had no staff they might nos hunt one up. 
Yet a late discovery of a very ancient Syriac version makes 
it that they might take a staff, but no club for defense. 
** Worthy.” —Hospitable, and interested in religious 
matters. ‘There abide.’’—Under the Jewish notions 
it would not be more than three days. “* Salute it.?— 
By saying “‘ Peace to this family.” “Your peace re- 
turn to you.””—It would not be lost entirely, but the at- 
tempt to be courteous would be good for you. ‘* Shake 
off the dust of your feet.”—As something unholy and pol- 
luting. 

Instruction.—Before Jesus sent out his first missionaries 
he gave them some months of careful instruction. It is 
absurd for any one to take on himself the office of teacher 
before he has been himself taught. His duty at first is to 
lead others to acompetent teacher, as Andrew brought 
Simon. 

Bat this was not full missionary work, but a sort of 
drill, under observation, much as students may go out to 
preach for asummer vacation. A few months was not 
training enough. 

The best way is to put one’s labor in the most promising 
fields. So we send few missionaries to the Mohammedans, 
as they refuse to receive the Gospel. For the same reason 
we do not specially work for the Jews; and this is right. 

The best field is generally these who have the least con- 
ceit, If one is conscious of a lost condition, if he is of low 
caste, despised by the proud, then here is a hopeful field. 
Sach persons most claim the Gospel. It is meant for them. 
Tosucn Jesus preferred to preach; and the Gospel will 
lift them above the proudest. 

There were traveling preachers. The command to them 
was “As ye go, preach.’’ That kind of preachers may be 
less needed now when we can have preachers enough to go 
around ; but then twelve was not enough unless they kept 
traveling. ‘The traveling was a temporary necessity ; but 
the duty of preaching is constant. 

It was an empty message compared withours. We can 
say that the kingdom of Heaven hus come, is here. That 
message was to prepare the way, todo John Baptist’s work 
over again. We must remember that we live inthe king- 
dom. 

They were to heal as well as preach. That is what med- 
ical missionaries can do now. 

It is a noble lesson that those who have freely received 
should as freely give. How boundless are our gifts re- 
ceived! ‘ Thanks be unto God for his nnspeakable gift.” 
Thus we are under measureless obligation to give freely the 
knowledge and blessing we have received. 

The minutiz of direction are not binding now. Indeed, 
Jesus himself took them back later, telling the Apostles 
they might, after his death, take what they needed on 
their missionary journeys. But the spirit is binding. The 
missionary or the pastor has no right to be seeking to get 
rich, or to be luxuriously provided for. It is enough to 
have what he needs to eat and wear and provide simply for 
his family. A covetous, money-seeking minister has no 
business in the pulpit. 

Simple life, simple fare, is good enough for the minister 
or for any one else. Instead of high living seek high think- 
ing. 
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This lesson teaches us that a minister should be suitably 
provided for by his people. He is worthy of his hire. He 
should be properly fed and clothed, as well as the “ wor- 
thy” who receive him into their houses. 

Hospitality ought not to be an extinct virtue. We ought 
to be glad to care for the poor or the good, and to think 
that it is a privilege. 

These first disciples were not to hang about scoffers and 
try to convert them. They had too much to do converting 
those who were ready to hear. So now it may be our duty 
to work for scoffers, or those openly profane who are hos- 
tile; but generally they are to be left until the more hope- 
ful hive been dealt with. Some we are to avoid, as contact 
is defiling. 

Those are guilty of great sin who reject the Gospel with 
contempt. Sodom and Gomorrah were not so bad_as those 
who now willfully reject Christ. 

Of all men missionaries and other religious teachers need 
all the wisdom and skill and shrewdness and simplicity 
that a good conscience and good sense can supply. Itisa 
charming combination which Christ requires—the wisdom 
of the serpent and the simple harmlessness of the dove. 








Charities. 


..--The will of the late Henry Keney, of Hartford, Conn., 
includes a number of specific legacies, some of which are 
as follows: Trinity College, $25,000; Hartford Hospital, 
250,000: Hartford Orphan Asylum, $50,000; Old People’s 
Home, $50,000; Park Church, $30,000: Hartford Charitable 
Society, $2,000; Union for Home Work, $10,000 ; City Mis- 
sion Society, $10,000; Good Will Ciub, $30,000; Wadsworth 
Atheneum, $25,000. The executors, Ebenezer Roberts, the 
Rev. Francis Goodwin, J. Hurlburt White, and Henry B. 
Gcodwin, are directed to use as much of the residue, 
amounting to about $800,000, as is required, for the pur- 
chase of a park in the northern part of the city, to be 
known as Keney Park, and to divide the balance equally 
between the public institutions named in the will. 


....By the will of the late J. Hood Wright, of the firm of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., his entire estate is left to relatives 
and friends, with contingent bequests of $100,000 to the 
Washington Heights Library, upon condition thas this in- 
stitution shall be maintained at all times as a free circu- 
lating library; to the Madison Avenue Defository and 
Exchange for Women’s Work, in the city of New York, 
$10,000 ; to the Manhattan Dispensary, at 13lst Street and 
Tenth Avenue, the residue of a certain proportion after the 
specific bequests are paid, the sum of $100,000 to be ap- 
plied as a building fund. 





....By the will of Samuel Booth, former Mayor of 
Brooklyn, a bequest of $5,000 is made, to endow a bed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital. The sum of $500 is left to 
the Moravian Church in Jay Street, as a memorial to the 
testator’s mother. 








Personals. 


SHORTLY after the returnof the young Czar from his 
prolonged tour in the East, a few years since, he was walk- 
ing with an aid de-campin citizen’s dress in the outskirts of 
St. Petersburg. Proceeding along a road where the houses 
belonged to retired merchants, and other well-to do peo- 
ple, he heard the Sounds of singing through the partly 
opened window of one of these datchi, as they are called 
The singing was good, and he and his aid stopped to listen. 
They could hear the words—the words of one of Moody 
and Sankey’s hymnsin Russian. The Czarewitch, as he 
then was, had never heard anything of the sort before, and 
on his return home he sent a messenger to the house to 
make inquiries as to who lived there, and to secure any 
other information obtainable. The messenger ioformed 
his master that it was a house inhabited by a Pashkovite, 
one of a sect akin tothe Stundists of the South, and that 
thesinging they had heardcame from a meeting. The 
Czarewitcb, not satisfied, sent for the Pashkovite,inquired 
about the views of his sect and other particulars as to 
their origin, the progress they were making, and so on. Fi- 
nally, he begged that he might have a copy of their hymn 
book, if it contained the words of the hymn he had heard 
whilestanding on the street listening. The hymn book was 
sept. The hymn the Czarewitch had listened to was ‘‘ Joy- 
fully, joyfully, onward we go.” In religious matters it is 
generally believed in Russia that the young Czar is much 
more liberal than his father was. His father’s instructor 
in theology and ecclesiastical history was the well-known 
and much-dreaded M. Pobiedonostseff, procureur to the 
Holy Synod—a pronounced fanatic. The present Czar has 
been instructed bya priest called Yanisheff, one of the 
most liberal-minded of men. Pobiedonostseff instructed 
the present Czar in certain branches of legal study, but 
had nothing to do with his religious education. 





.... Letters from Tokio say that the Emperor of Japan 
has established a new title to the love of his subjects by his 
conduct throughout this war. On September 15th he as- 
sumed personal direction at the headquarters in Hiro- 
shima, a town on the inland sea, two days’ journey by rail 
from Tokio. Hiroshima has no accommodations for Im- 
perial guests. The Emperor lives in one room, 18x24, 
where he eats, sleeps and transacts business. From Sep- 
tember 15th until November 3d, his birthday, he left his 
room only once. For the rest of the time he devoted bim- 
self perpetually to work, until it became necessary to de- 
vise some scheme for interrupting his health-destroying 
activity. Accordingly, on his birthday,a pageant was 
organized, the leading feature of which was a mimic rep- 
resentation of the cmef occurrences in the war. Miniature 
fleets maneuvered, dummy forces deployed, the tiny can- 
non thundered. The Emperor witnessed with crm 4 
amusement this panorama of triumphs, so mucn of whic 
had been due to the beneficence and enlightenment of his 
rule. Next morning he went back to work, and has taken 


no other holiday. 
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BAPTIST. 

ARCHER, F. M., accepts call to Fort Madison, Ia. 

BERRY, J. M., Masonville, N. Y., resigns. 

CHENEY, D. B., West Superior, called to Racine, Wis. 

werLee, ARTHUR T., Washington, called to East Des Moines, 
a. 





FULLER, W., Delavan, Wis., accepts call to Oskaloosa, Ia. 
HOLT, G. F., Waterloo, Ia., accepts call to Minneapolis, Minn. 
HUGHES, E. B., Livingston, called to South Amboy, N. J. 
INGERSOLL, R. P., inst. October Ist, Reading, N. Y. 

LYON, W. E., Medina, accepts call to La Grange, O. 
McCALL, W. C., Orangeburg, S. C., called to Asheville, N. C. 
MOORE, H. C., Winston, accepts call to Monroe, N. C. 
SHAW, W. O., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 
STEPHENSON, THomas, South Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
TEMPLE, L. D., Lansing, Mich., resigns. 

THOMPSON, Ernest, North Plainfield, N. J., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALLANTINE, Henry W., inst. November 22d, Baltimore, Md. 
BARBUUR, THomas W., Hancock, accepts call to Shopiere, Wis. 
BARR, Tuomas £. (Pres.), accepts call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

nar. CHARLEs S., Farmington, N. H., called to Skowhegan, 


CRANE, Henry C., Pepperell, Mass., resigns. 


DIFF ENBACHER, BENJAMIN F., Hay Springs, accepts call to 
Ulysses, Neb. 


ELDRED, Joan W., ord. November l4th, Meadville, Mo. 


hey > ~ “sense AoGust F., ord. November 19th, New Haven, 
Jonn. 


FISHBURN, M. Ross, inst. November 20th, Washington, D.C. 

FREY, T. Artuur, Biddeford, Me , resigns, 

SS Frank L., inst. November 21st, Springfield, 
ass. 


corn SHERMAN, Salem, accepts call to Gilsum and Surry, 


GRAY, JouN, Sergeant Bluffs, Ia., resigns. 

GRINNELL, Sytvesrer S§., River Falls, Wis, accepts call to 
Alpena, Mich. 

HARRINGTON, CHARLEs E., inst. 
Mass. 


HARRISON, H. S., editor of Advance, Chicago, Ill., died No- 
vember 2l1st, aged 45. 


HILL, Vireiv B., ord. November 15th, Waucoma, Ia. 


JENNEY, E. WrixtuHrop, Boscobel, Wis., called to Chamber- 
lain, S. D. 


JOHNSTONE, A. Watt, Harrison, Mich., resigns. 


JINES, WitutAm C., Westmoreland, N. Y., accepts call to 
Cripple Creek, Col. 


KELLOGG. GeorGE N., Taftville, Conn., accepts call to Morris- 
ville, Vt. 

LITTLE, W. G., Parkersburg, accepts call to Blencoe, Ia. 

es Hammonp L., Denmark, Ia., accepts call to Winona, 

inn. 

a ARTHUR, Campbell, Minn., accepts call to Bancroft, 
Mich. 

MOUNTS. S. A., Campbell, Neb., called to Chillicothe, Mo. 

PLATT, Dwiacart H., ord. November Lith, Alton, Kan. 


Rages. FREDERICK D., Alamo, accepts call to North Adams, 
; Mich. 


popes. CLARENCE W., Sayville, N. Y., called to Sudbury, 
ass. 


November 22d, Waltham, 


SMITH, Joun R., Georgetown, Mass., resigns. 
STRONG, W11traM E., Beverly, Mass., called to Jackson, Mich. 
TAYLOR, RAYNESFORD, Pescadero, Cal., resigns. 


TEBBETTsS, ARTHUR H., Fargo, N. D., accepts call to Merris, 
Minn. 


TORREY, Davrip T., Malden, called to Wellfleet, Mass. 

WARD, J. R., Pleasant Valley, accepts call to Bloomer, Wis. ~ 

WARK, WItu1AM O., Harvard, Neb., resigns. 

WEIDMAN, E. L., Hebron, Neb., called to Swedish ch., Monti- 
cello, Minn. 

YOUTZ, HERBERT A., Meth., Boston, accepts call to Quincy Pt., 


a 


LUTHERAN. 


BIRCH, T. B., inst. November 18th, Boiling Springs, Penn. 

FINKBINER, J. W., Cumberland, Md., accepts call to Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

HEDGES, James H., inst. November llth, Berlin Center, O. 

HOVE, E., Decorah, Ia., called to Mankato, Minn. 

McGILL, H. L., inst. November 16th, Anna, Ill. 

MILLER, P. S., New Haven, W. Va., accepts call to Stephens 
City, Va. 

ROTHROCEK, S., Gold Hill, N. C., died November 2d, aged 84. 

SIGELEN, C. W., Gardenviile, Md., resigns. 

TRESSLER, WALTER E., inst. November 18th, Baltimore, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWN, Henry L., inst. November 26th, Ottawa, Wis. 

FARRAND, F. R., inst. November 20th, San Francisco, Cal. 

GLENDENNING, J, S., Dodge City, accepts call to North 
Topeka, Kan. 

HELT, W.C., Blue Ball, called to Greenville, O. 

HILL, Joun R., Butler, Mo., resigns. 

HOWELL, CHARLES J., La Grange, Ill., resigns. 

HUTTON, A. J., Rochester, cailed to Corning, N. Y. 

JACOBS, C. D., Ishpeming, accepts vall to Hillsdale, Mich. 

LANE, Coknevivus R., Chambersburg, Penn., died November 
24th, aged 74. 

MAIER, Henry W., inst. November 23d, Oak’s Corners, N. Y. 

MILLER, Geo. D., Southold, L. I., acvepts call to Warsaw, N, Y. 

MONTGOMERY, A. J., Fullerton, Mo., accepts call to Oregon 
City, Ore. 

MOORE, Cary F., Hinsdale, Ill., resigns. 

MUNDY, F. J., New York, cailed to Atlantic City, N. J. 

PARK, CLEARFIELD, Millville, N. J., resigns. 

TAYLOR, R. B., San Bernardino, Cal., ord. November 9th. 

WHITTAKER, Ws. F., Orange, called to Albany, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BAKER, Tuos. P., West Point, Va., accepts call to Charleston 
8. C. 


BLAKE, A. F., Avondale O., resigns. 

COOK, Hersert J., Dayton, O., resigns. 

DAVIS, Jas. O., Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to Chester, Va. 

MEAD, Geo. N., West Hoboken, accepts call to Fond du Lac, 
N.J. 


RAMSDELL, J. E., Bay City, Mich., accepts call to Tiffin, O. 

SHIRAS, ALEXANDER, Clifton, Penn., died November 20th, 
aged 81. 

WEMYSS-SMITH, T.. Lincoln, Lll., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HULBERT, PavcMER S., Dutch Ref., New York City, called to 
Cong. ch., Chicago, 11] 

JACKSON, H. P., United Pres., Kirkwood, Ill., accepts call to 
Chariton, la. 

LIND, ALFRED, Moravian, Bethlehem, Penn., died November 
25th. 


MONTGOMERY, J. Knox, United Pres., inst. December 5th, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all votwmes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. aaa 

MR. GLADSTONE’S TRANSLATION OF THE 

ODES OF HORACE.* 


Ir is not a violent presumption which the critic 
indulges when he treats the present generation of readers 
as if they were not as familiar with Horace as were 
their educated ancestors a few generations ago. We 
Americans, especially, do not see our way clear to giving 
Latin verses any large part of our valuable attention. 
We scramble over a few books of the “‘ Aineid” on our 
way to the football gridiron, and take hasty sips between 
games at the spring of Bandusia. There’s nothing in it, 
we say; and perhaps we are right, if we are always 
going to be as busy with politics, electricity and finance 
as we now make sign of being, what time we are not rob- 
bing express cars, fighting prize fights, and running like 
possessed after third-rate English novelists. 

Still some of us are capable of enjoying a Sabine farm 
and frequent evening bouts with our friend the freedman 
from Venusia. To us the fact that Mr. Gladstone has 
translated the Odes of Quintus Horatius Flaccus is inter- 
esting ; not solely on Horace’s account ; Mr. Gladstone’s 
name adds its weight, Weare anxious to see what the 
great statesman of to-day, in his ripe old age, has done 
with the brilliant and mellow wine of song which bub- 
bled from the lips of one who nineteen hundred and odd 
years ago styled himself sacerdos Musarum and proved it 
by his offerings. 

In his preface Mr. Gladstone rightly says that con- 
densation isa prime element of a good translation ef 
Horace, and this has been regarded to effect in his Eng- 
lish rendering of the odes. Whatever objection can be 
properly made to the style adopted, there is no room for 
denying its compact and forceful brevity. But the loss 
is as great as the gain, it seems to us ; and the inevitable 








rigidity makes anything but a Horatian impression. Mr. ~ 


Gladstone’s lines sparkle, not with the limpid playful- 
ness and charming mobility of Horace’s numbers; the 
glint and sheen have an icy effect; there is something 
acicular in the rays of humor obviously reflected from a 
very correct mirror of appreciation ; but the poet’s in- 
sight and divine responsive thrill are lacking to adegree. 

We have been thinking, while studying these transla- 
tions with great care, what a flat failure they would be 
were they original offerings instead of translations. The 
fact is they are not poetry ; they are nothing but’ com- 
monplace, halting and uninspired verse. That is the 
long and short of it. Freed from the magnetism of Mr. 
Gladstone’s name and offered to any competent editor 
not one of the Odes as here rendered would be printed 
in a first-class magazine on account of its poetic merit. 

Bat are Mr. Gladstone’s translations valuable as such ? 
We think they are ; and it seems to us that comparison, 
had we time and space to make it, would show that Hor- 
ace’s Odes have never been, upon the whole, better set up 
in English ; never, in fact, quite so well, as regards mere 
fairness of diction and adequacy of insight into the 
meaning of words ; and for this the book is worth care- 
ful study by most of us. Moreover, the Gladstonian in- 
terpretation of Horace is enlightening, even where we 
feel bound to reject it ; for a great mind plays here; its 
magnetic force most often engagingly prosy, crushes out 
a@ wine of new and notable suggestions from old and 
worn passages. We imagine that advanced students in 
our schools and colleges might find it fertilizing to their 
minds to read this book along with the original text; 
not in any sense as a pony, for it would throw them 
heavily and often, but as an illuminating accompani- 
ment. We must all admit that to nod with Gladstone is 
to doze in superb company, 

The chief difficulty about translating the Odes of Hor- 
ace into English verse is to make that verse Horatian 
and poetry at the same time. To begin with, no person 
save a poet can do it ; and it is an exceptional poet who 
need try. One like Swinburne or Rossetti could accom- 
plish the feat; but none like either of them has ever 
tried. Mr. Gladstone cites Milton and Conington with 
distinguished approval as translators ; but Milton came 
very near writing Latin, his English was so heavy with 
it, and Conington sacrificed a great deal of Horace to 
the theory of Conirigton. What we want in a transla- 
tion of Horace is Horace, first, last, and all thetime. In 
a certain sense Mr. Gladstone does give us Horace; he 
sails very close to every breeze of the poet’s making ; he 
prefers literal renderings, and has careful regard upon 
turns of phrastng peculiar to the old poet’s style. Where 
he fails is in the finer poetic task of drawing over into 
our tongue those tenuous shades of individuality, per- 
sonal flavor and lyrical bias which everywhere mark the 
Latin Odes with incomparable distinction. 

Mr. Gladstone’s failure to make his English verse ring 
back the true Horatian echo is exemplified in the render- 
ing of ‘‘Ode III,” Book IV, 


* Quem tu, Melpomene semel,” 
where the rhymes, the rhythm and the diction in general 
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are cramped, distorted and kinked to meet the exigencies 
of a very unmusical and unsuitable arrangement of the 
rhyming lines, For example the verses 
* O testudinis aurea 
Dulcem quee strepitum, Pieri, temperas,” 
which are thus translated : 
“ Pierian Muse! Who of the golden shell 
Temperest the sharper swell,” 
have both their meaning and their rhythmic order re- 
versed and broken ; indeed, this is true of the whole ode. 
And just how ‘“‘dulcem strepitum” can stand for a 
*‘ sharper swell” is right difficult to see. Horace. was 
pre-eminently lyrical, the personal note rang loudest and 
clearest. His “‘dulcem strepitum temperas” reiated to 
his own golden shell ; it meant simply: ‘‘ Thou inform- 
est the sweet sound of my golden lyre.” That is, the 
Muse touched the shell through Horace, and modulated 
its sweet sound to the divine inspiration. This would be 
hypercriticism were it not that in Mr. Gladstone’s trans- 
lation the exceeding lightness, grace and delicacy of fiber 
which distinguish the original ode are quite disregarded, 
or at least quite left out. It would be no easy task to 
find a more scraggly and gnarled piece of versification 
than 
“If me the finger of the passer-by 
In Roman minstrelsy 
Have marked for lord, thou didst it, if I shine 
And please, *tis wholly thine.” 
Compare the open-voweled flow of the original Horatian 
lines— ; 
** Quod monstror digito pretereuntium 
Romane fidicen tyre; 
Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est.” 

English is not, and can by no turn be made, so com- 
pact as Latin from the stylus of a master like Horace. 
It is well for the translator to recognize this as did Ros- 
setti in transmuting the old French of Villon into Eng- 
lish. The famous line : 

** O& sont les nieges d’antan ?” 
was absolutely tranelated by 


** Where are the snows of yester-year ?” 


It is impossible to make English words imitate Latin 
rhythm, whether of the old Roman art or modern Ital- 
ian, Spanish or French construction ; but the true poet’s 
soul matches it in another way by bringing over its thrill 
into perfect English rhythm. Suppose we take the ‘‘ Ode 
to the Fountain,” of Bandusia, beginning : 

“ O fons Bandusie, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
Oras donaberis hado 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 
Primisa et venerem et prelia destinat, 
Frustra.” 
which Mr. Gladstone translates : 
“O fountain meet for flowers and wine, 
Bandusia more than mirror bright, 
A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 
Whose forehead augurs love’s delight, 
And battle’s, by the bursting horn ; 
But vainly.” 8 

The condensation here is admirable, viewed merely as 
condensation ; it is almost equal to the Latin; but do 
these English lines exhale even the faintest breath of 
what Horace really meant? The dulci digne mero of the 
Roman imagination is desiccated and fossilized by ‘‘ meet 
for wine,” and non sine floribus should be construed 
with cras donaberis heedo—a kid flower-decked for the 
sacrifice. Nor is this a dry-as-dust objection. The quin- 
tessence of Horace is lost in failing to discriminate be- 
tween his diction and his style. Mere diction is curious- 
ly imitated in the rendering of ‘‘ Ode X,” Book II, so 
far as English words can be bent to Latin shapes. Take 
the second stanza : 

“ Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

Sobrius aula.” 


* Golden is the middle state ; 

Love the middle gift of fate, 

Not the sloven squalid cot. 

Proud and envied palace not.” 
That is a translation, it runs in rhythm, it mates in 
rhyme, it is squeezed down nearly to the Latin verbal 
compass; but it is no more Horatian than it is Tenny- 
soniap. It is not poetry. A thoroughly good prose ar- 
rangement would be preferable. 

But, as we have said, Mr. Gladstone’s book is a valua- 
ble one to the sincere student and should find its way 
into every good library. Mr. Gladstone’s scholarship is 
happily weaker than his intellectual grip and narrower 
than his immense comprehension of life and things. 
What we find in these translations peculiarly attractive 
and thought-engendering is a certain stalwart independ- 
ence, eminently Knglish, which asks no odds. The rude 
saying, “a bull in a china shop,” sometimes comes up 
for use as we read. He does crush fine ware into pathetic 
shards; but what muscles he has ! 

After all, Horace is the poet’s poet, and to know him 


you must read him, not his English shadow. Mr. Glad-: 


stone’s translation is excellent for those who do not 
know Latin, as a compact, almost crystalline English 
verbal reproduction (as contradistinguished from a true 
poetical interpretation), giving a bold, strong, substan- 
tial exterior -view of Horace’s Odes, He shows you the 
grapes, cluster by cluster; but you get very little of 
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their juice. You see the glint of purple globes; but 
their fragrance never quite reaches your nostrils, altho 
sometimes it comes very close, as in stanza second, **Ode 
V,” Book II: 
“ Her heart is in the grassy mead ; 
With summer, in the streams she drops, 
O’erjoyed the sportive calves to lead 
In play beside the willow copse.” 
Here and there a bright and happy catch at Horace’s 
careless yet perfect pen-sketching is successful. This, 
for example, from ‘Ode XI,” Book IL: 
“ And fetch that Lydé, arrant jade, 
Her ivory lute be at her side, 
Her hair be dressed like Spartan maid, 
With comely topknot upward tied.” 
Again the true music, the authentic thrill of a maste1’s 
touch, rises out of a stanza : , 
“No more from me of vaunting tales; 
Tis past ; all hope hath perished, all. 
The fortune of my nation fails; 
It dies with dying Asdrubal.” bse 
—* Ode IV,” Book IV. 
But what ordinary reader, knowing nothing of the orig- 
inal, would get from 
“Old as a decrepit crow, 
That warm youths might see thee so, 
‘Scourging thee with laughter’s lash, 
Once a flambeau, now an asb,” 
the meaning of Horace’s 
* Cornicis vetulae temporibus Lycen, 
Possant ut juvenes visere fervidi, 
Multo non sine risu 
Dilapsam in cineres facem.” : 
Of course, by ‘‘ now anash,” Mr. Gladstone means ‘“‘ now 
a heap of ashes” or ‘“‘now ashes ;” but who, at first 
glance would think of such a meaning? He grazes the 
goal of real translation again when he thus neatly ren- 
ders ; 
* Wie plurima naribus 
Duces thura, lyraque et Berecyntiae 
Delectabere tibiae 
Mizxtis carminibus, non sine fistula. 


** Abundant incense shall salute 
Thy nostrils, and the lyre ané flute 
And Berecynthian pipe prolong 
The dear delight with mingled song.” 
And it is. curiosa felicitas which gives us 


t “ A faint breath of the Grecian muse,” 
or 
“* Spiritum Graic tenuem Camene.” 


Horace was nothing if not subtly refined.in style, even 
when his diction to modern earz rings coarse and rude. 
A “faint breath” of a muse peculiarly Horatian steals 
out from the buds of fancy that he so often crushes be- 
tween phrases as rough as bowlders. Mr. Gladsione has 
now and again tried to imitate this peculiarity with, of 
course, bad effect ; but in the main a sturdy sincerity 
of purpose and a delightfully surprising handiness, so 
to call it, lift the work high and make it notably inter- 
esting. : 





THE YEAR’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 





BY TUDOR JENKS. 





A’ wis philosopher once proved a great truth by a 
simple experiment, requiring only a baby, an apple, an 
orange anda pear. He exhibited the baby, content with 
empty hands. He presented the apple, and the baby 
grasped it with pleasure. The orange, too, was received 
with joy. But when the pear was offered, the baby 
cried because both hands were already full. 

The wise children of our time have learned, however, : 
that the world produces more than the Hundred- handed 
himself could grasp; and they have learned to let good 
things go by unregretted. But, having a wide choice, 
they are the more eager to be directed in wise choosing ; 
and they turn a willing ear to advice where once their 
predecessors preferred to choose for themselves, 

Of course no one can foretell just how a given reader 
will receive a certain book ; but it is quite possible to 
group and, in a general way, describe new books so that 
the buyer may know whether a particular poke contains 
pig or cat, and may thus be saved from giving to Harry 
Hotspur a memoir of James Goodboy under some mis-’ 
leading title. 

This year’s books, for the most part, may be conven- 
iently considered under three general divisions: books 
that are purely imaginative or fanciful, books based 
upon history or adventure, and books that contain stories 
of incident or character—pure fiction, but confined to 
probability. 

To all three classes America and England contribute ; : 
and the younger country need not fear the result of a- 
fair comparison. Indeed, it was a temptation to pit the 
English and American books against one another’; but’ 
there is nothing to be gained after the battle of the 
books, except, perhaps, to open the eyes of our own 
public to the existence of major and minor prophets in 
our own land. In literature all English-speaking races - 
must come to the same wells and drink the same water 
after all. Whoever writes in English writes nowadays 
to the world, and will be judged by a whole race; but it-- 
will do Americans no harm to be mindful of the counsel 
of Verestchagin, the Russian ‘artist, who advised our 
sixty millions of people that they were capable of think- 
ing for themselves, ’ 
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’ Of books that are purely fanciful there is an attractive 
list, From England come two collections of fairy sto” 
ries, printed and illustrated in quaint archaic style, and 
. generally resembling each other. A Farm in Fairy 
Land (Dodd, Mead & “Co.) is written and illustrated 
after the symbolic style, by Laurence Housman; and a 
Book of Fairy Tales (Dodd, Mead & Co.), a rewriting of 
the. old favorites (such as ‘‘ Jack, the Giant-Killer” and 
‘The Sleeping Beauty”), is by S. Baring-Gould, with 
Arthur J. Gaskin’s fine drawings. There is also a Ban- 
bury Cross series (Macmillan) of pretty little books, of 
which two have just appeared, that belong to the same 
class. The pictures are by R. Anning Bell. 

Am>rica's fairy budget contains Howard Pyle’s Twi- 
light Land (Harper), a twilight that fitly introduces to 
the region of the Arabian Nights; and, like Laurence 
Housman, Mr, Pyle is his own illustrator. The Wonder 
Clock, Men of Iron, Robin Hood and The Rose of Para- 
dise are some of the credentials Mr. Pyle has presented 
to the public to secure their favor for whatever he may 
write, and no writer for young people deserves higher 
praise for text or pictures. 

‘Also American is Joel Chandler Harris, who has 
written Little Mr. Thimblefinger (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), the spirited and entertaining adventures of a small 
boy and girlin the land of Brer’ Rabbit, with exquisite 
drawings by Oliver Herford—who has quite as much 
power and more delicacy than the late Randolph Calde- 
cott. 

Will N. Harben cuts loose from the earth itself to 
conduct his readers among the stars in his book The 
Land of the Changing Sun (The MerriamCo.), a conven- 
iently small volume to pocket. And yet another fairy 
book is the Countess of Jersey’s Maurice; or, the Red 
Jar, with excellent pictures by Rosie Pitman. (Macmil- 
lan.) A new illustrated Hans Andersen completes the 
number of more important fairy books. 

Folklore is not quite the right word to apply to Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book (Century Co.), but neither are these 
J ungle stories ‘‘ fairy ” tales. Rudyard Kipling must 
have learned in the East the magic of remembering his 
transmigrations. To the chorus of adult praise the Jun- 
gle Book has added the treble notes of child admirers, 
and so real are Mowgli, the wolf-reared boy, the ele- 
phants, the tiger, the wolves, the great snake, that only 
by an effort do we remember it is all fiction—that ani- 
mals do not really talk, make laws and live for ideals, 
The Jungle Book will date from this year, but nut only 
in it. 

Charles F. Lummis knows the Northwest, Central and 
South America as Kipling knows the jungle; and his 
Tee-Wahn folklore stories, The Man who Married the 
Moon (Century Co.), are told as they should be told— 
by one who has heard them from Indian narrators beside 
their hearths ahd campfires. Lummis is at his best in 
these stories, for the style required forbids the lavish 
use of phrase and epithet to which his vivid imagination 
tempts him. Another folklore book is The Wagner 
Story Book (Scribner), by William Heary Frost, a retell- 
ing of the Northern myths, useful to young musicians us 
a preparation for the music of the future. 

In Tales of the Punjab (Macmillan), as told by the 
people, Mrs. Steel takes us again to India and is said by 
one critic to tell from within the life Kipling describes 
from without; but any thought of rivalry is forbidden 
when we see that the delicately composed illustrations 
are from the pencil of John Lockwood Kipling, who 
would certainly not aid and abet a rival to his own son. 
Mrs. Steel's book is especially attractive because of its 
richly decorated covering. 

Professor Boyesen’s Norseland Tales (Scribner) are of 
divers characters, including both reality and fancy ; but 
all his stories have the strength and spirit of the Nor- 
wegian character, and are always wholesome in tone. 
Another Professor, John T. Trowbridge, wrote an ex- 
cellent book not long ago called ‘‘The Electrical Boy,” 
and this year has brought out the annals of Three Boys 
onan Electrical Boat (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a scien- 
tific romance that is more than an attempt to popular- 
ize Ganot. The Professor’s electricity is not used to gal- 
vanize lay figures; his characters are human, and master 
their materials. A boy of an electrical turn can hardly 
find a better induction into current literature. 

Then there is a book calied Imaginotions: Truthless 
Tales (Century Co.), written by the author of this short 
review. They are a mixture of fairy tales and stories of 
acheerful sort. The author is tempted to repeat Arte- 
mus Ward’s famous offer to ‘‘call upon the citizens of 
London at their residences and explain such jokes as 
they may fail to understand”; but he fears to be taken 
seriously. Of the text others must judge; the pictures 
will, I hope, please the public as well as they have pleased 
the author. 

Reluctantly abandoning this theme, we must give some 
space to books of adventure or historical incident—to 
what some call ‘‘Henty books.” For this term Mr. Henty 

is answerable. He produces about three books a year; 
and, not only that, but they are good books which boys 
read eagerly, simply because they are bright, lively and 
entertaining, as well as historically instructive. Natu- 
rally publishers like the Henty style of book, and en- 
courage and promote their increase. These books need 


few. words of description, for. the style is not greatly. 


varied, and the titles are self-explanatory. 
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The Henty triplets for 1894 are healthy and hearty, 
and not too much alike. They have been christened, 


‘In the Heart of the Rockies, When London Burned, and 


Wulf the Saxon. (Scribner.) 

Among their near relatives we find several excellent 
books for boys—Czar and Sultan (Scribner), a story 
based on the Turco-Russian war of 1877-78, and written 
by Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, 
from first-hand accounts of officers and journalists; A 
North Polar Expedition, by Gordon Stables; Olaf the 
Glorious, by Robert Leighton (Scribner), who wrote the 
‘* Pirates of Pomona,” a sound and well-constructed 
story, and First in the Field (Dodd, Mead & Co.), by 
George Manville Fenn, of which the “ Field” is New 
South Wales. 

Kirk Munroe’s two new books present scenes as wide 
apart as Alaska and Florida. The Fur Seal’s Tooth 
(Harper), being a story of Uncle Sam’s Northwestern 
hunting ground, while Big Cypress (W. A. Wade & Co.) 
deals with the Seminoles of the Florida swamps and 
waterways, near whom Mr. Munroe lives in winter. 

Memories of many hours spent over Oliver Optic’s 
books make it a pleasant duty to mention his new book 
of the Rebellion, Brother against Brother (Estes & 
Lauriat), and with this may be named a new book by 
Thomas W. Knox, The Lost Army (The Merriam Co.), 
dealing with the same subject. Of the same author’s 
‘* Boy Travellers” the new volume is their experiences 
In the Levant. (Harper.) 

To finish this group it is still necessary to name The 
Captain's Boat, a new book from the fertile invention 
of William O. Stoddard (Merriam Co.), and The Raid 
from Beauséjour, by Prof. C.G. D. Roberts (Hunt & 
Eaton), a strong and picturesque writer. 

A notable group of books is devoted more especially to 
the development of character. Capt. Charles King’s 
Cadet Days (Harper) was heralded, before publication, as 
an American ‘“‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” which was hardly 
justified. The English book dealt with a type of boy 
which was universal ; and ‘‘ Pops,” Captain King’s hero, 
is of the West Point caste, and not a type of boyhood in 
general, But Pops is every inch an officer and a gentle- 
man; and American boys will derive from him lessons 
in honor, courage and manliness. If we need a ‘‘ Tom 
Brown” it is rather to be sought between the covers of 
the new edition of The Story of a Bad Boy. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Aldrich’s classic, when it first ap- 
peared in Our Young Folks, was illustrated by Sol 
Eytinge, and the new edition has pictures by A. B. 
Frost, The new pictures are much better drawings, but 
the older readers will miss familiar types. New or old, 
the text is as good a boy’s book as exists, 

One hardly knows whether to classify Miss Seawell’s 
Decatur and Somers (Appleton) as a study of character 
or a book of historical adventure; nor does it matter. 
The main value of the book is in its material, the ex- 
ploits of the young American naval officers. It is suffi- 
cient praise to say that the heroism of their deeds is not 
lost in the telllng, and that history, even sugar-coated, is 
a good diet for young patriots. 

Mrs. Jamison wrote a charming story when she wrote 
‘‘Lady Jane.” Its successor, Toinette’s Philip (Century 
Co.), tho not so good, is yet an excellent book; and the 
little darky, ‘‘ Lilybel,” is quite as well drawn as any of 
her New Orleans characters. Children will follow the 
adventures of her hero with deepinterest. New England 
character is the theme of Larry (Lee & Shepard), by 
Amanda M. Douglas, the story which won a large prize 
offered by the Youth’s Companion. 

For girls, there are many books that are well worth 
reading, and among them The Little Lady of the Horse, 
(Roberts Brothers), by Evelyn Raymond, should be one of 
the first chosen. The scene where the heroine tames 
‘+ Diablo ” willdo much for the S. P. C. A , and will in- 
tensely interest every reader capable of a thrill over a 
‘‘ situation.” Another wholesome book is Babette (Har- 
per), the story of a little Creole, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, a favorite writer for girls. 

Timothy's Quest, Mrs. Wiggin’s well-known story. 
This year it is published with a parallel commentary of 
exquisite drawings by Oliver Herford, who plays upoa 
his pencil a runaoing accompaniment to Mrs. Wiggins’s 
text. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The reproduction of 
the pancil drawings shows new capabilities in process 
work. The beauty of this method of illustration lies in 
the fact that the pictures never conflict with the text, 
but harmoniously emphasize it. 

Beatrice Harraden writes of the fortunes of a little 
girl who lives with her grandfather in his old book shop, 
and by bringing good fortune to the couple justifies the 
title Things Will Take a Turn. (Scribner.) 

A new volume by Mrs. Burnett, with illustrations by 
Birch, should never go unchronicled; but it will be 
enough to say that Piccino, and other Child Stories 
(Scribner), contains four new short stories—one of them 
describing the original because of whom Lord Fauntle- 
roy ‘‘ occurred.” And ‘‘ Susan Coolidge ” hasa book of 
Not Quite Eighteen (Roberts Brothers) stories to console 
admirers of ‘* Katy ” and what she did, for the neces- 
sary growing up of the delightful Carr sisters, and for 
the losing of the fascinating *‘ Rose Red.” I remember 
when that delicious ‘‘ What Katy did at School ” appear- 


-ed, and remember reading from Christmas Eve . to 
- ‘ Christmas-morning to finish it. 


* Margaret Arnold's 
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Christmas (E. P. Dutton & Co.), by Mary D. Brine, and a 
new edition of Gypsy Breynton (Dodd, Mead & Co,), by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, are also among the good 
reading provided for girls; and the same commendation 
is deserved by My New Home (Macmillan) and Olivia 
(Lippincott), Mrs. Molesworth’s latest volumes and Cap- 
tain Polly (Harper), by Sophie Swett. 

Younger readers should by all means learn what Eliza 
Orne White has to tell about When Molly was Six 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a book in which fine taste and 
trained skill is put into the making of a set of stories 
for the smallest, for whom also is Wee Lucy (Lee & 
Shepard), one of the Prudy Clan, by Sophie May, another 
sample of the irrepressible Brownies (Century Co.), 
while Everybody's Fairy Godmother, Pax and Carlino, 
and A Gentle Heritage (E. P. Dutton)—the last beauti- 
fully illustrated—widen the field of choice for young 
readers. 

Of books not so easily classified there are ‘‘a few more 
left.” For instance, a. book of Bible Stories (Harper), 
from the pens of Bishop Potter, Dr. John Hall, Dr. 
Griffis, Dr. Parkhurst, and others as morally safe, may be 
put into the hands of the young without careful scrutiny 
beforehand, I am sure, tho I have not read it yet. El- 
bridge S. Brooks has written the Century Book for Young 
Americans (Century Co.), which combines valuable 
information about the Government with a good story 
and excellent pictures. Mary Mapes Dodge, in The Land 
of Pluck (Century Co.), writes accurately and brightly 
the story of Holland, and follows the instructive articles 
by a dessert of her always significant stories. M. Louise 
Putnam supplies a Life of Lincoln (A. C. McClurg), for 
children, and Dr, Eugene Murray-Aaron takes for his 
theme the adventures of Butterfly Hunters in the 
Caribbees. (Scribner.) 

Of books in verse deserving especial mention, Eugene 
Field publishes his Love Songs of Childhood (Scribner) ; 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge is the author of When Life 
is Young—a collection of her inimitable verses and 
jingles and poems; and Miss Edith Thomas offers to 
children her book, In Sunshine Land (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), containing true poems that are within children’s 
comprehension, and yet of genuine poetic quality. 

Oliver Herford, already mentioned as an illustrator, 
appears as both author and artist in Artful Anticks 
(Century Co.), as funny and delicious as it can be; and 
Miss Thomas, Helen Gray Cone and Elizabeth S. Tucker 
contribute to a rich Treasury of Stories and Jingles (F. 
A. Stokes), that is illustrated by Maud Humphrey—a 
most powerful conspiracy to delight the young. 

I have not mentioned some excellent books that form 
numbers of well-known series, and I am certain that I 
have left unnoticed a number of books that ‘‘ no boy or 
girl should be without”; but Iam confident that I have 
praised none but good books and interesting books—and 
they certainly make a dainty dish to set before the little 
princes and princesses of our land of readers. 

After an examination of books for the young one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the sincerity and good faith of 
those who write for children, and one also must be con- 
vinced that juvenile literature is no place for the tyro in 
writing. 

Finally, reminiscences of my own Christmas gifts 
incline me to recommend the giving of books—the only 
inexhaustible possession : ’ 

“Even the Gods must go ; 
Only the lofty Rhyme 
Not countless years o’erthrow,— 
Not long array of time.” 


o_ 


HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLES, AND A NEW HIERO- 
GLYPHIC BIBLE.* 








It is a curious fact brought out by the author of the vol- 
ume named above that hieroglyphic Bibles, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive popularity they once enjoyed, have been 
passed over by bibliographers without note. 

Picture books for children have a very respectable gene- 
alogy. To say nothing of the principle laid down by St. 
Paulinus of Nola and brought out anew by Comester in the 
the twelfth century, Picture ecclesiarum sunt quasi libri 
laicorum, to say nothing of such ancient hints as this, they 
have a genealogy which runs back at least to Dr. J. A. 
Comenius and his “Orbis Pictus,” published at Nurem- 
berg in 1657. Whether book hunters and the tribe of anti- 
quarian explorers deliberately regarded these curious 
works as beneath their pains, or whether their points of 
interest had failed to strike them, they certainly escaped 
the attention even of the most diligent explorers among 
children’s books, cheap books and picture tracts of bygone 
years. 

Mr. Clouston is, therefore, the fortunate discoverer of a 
new field, from which he has brought back rich spoil for 
the making of a large book, very novel indeed as to its 
contents. 

The avowed object of Comenius’s ‘‘ Orbis Pictus,” which 
has always seemed to us the remote ancestor of Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and the object lesson method of teaching, was to 
convey knowledge by pictorial representation direct to the 
mind of the pupil, in preference to the roundabout ab- 
stract analytic method of verbal description. 

Germany was, of course, ahead of England in all such 





* HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLES. THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. A Hitherto 
Unwritten Chapter of Bibliography, with Facsimile Illustrations. By 
W.A.CLOUSTON. And a NEw HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLE, Told in Stories. 
By FREDERIC A. LAING. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company 
1894, Square Sve, $9.00. 
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matters as this; but the ‘‘ Orbis Pictus” traveled to Lon- 
don in an unusually brief time and was published there 
the year after its appearance at Nuremburg. It had an 
astonishing success, one edition following another, until 
something more than a hundred years later one Elisha 
Coles, as Mr. Clouston gives the name, brought out in i777 
a very similar work, which he called the “‘ Visible World.” 
tho by “the generality” the book was denominated ‘‘ The 
Youth’s Visible Bible.” It was a very curious attempt 
(facsimiles of which are printed in the volume before us), 
to teach children Latin bya method that is warranted 
to do it, ‘* whether you will or no.” 

This book Mr. Clouston places at the head of the line as 
the first attempt in England to teach children the Latin 
names of the animals and other things mentioned in the 
Bible, and to teach them by pictorial representation. It 
was scon followed by a *‘ Picture Book for Children,” from 
an author who concealed his name, but published by one 
T. Hodson, under the title of ‘‘ A Curious Hieroglyphick 
Bible.” It continued to be reprinted down to 1812, and had 
cuts in it made by the celebrated engraver, Thomas Be 
wick. Facsimile pages of this curious work, with pictures 
substituted for phrases, and for whole verses of Scripture 
are given in the page of Mr. Clouston’s interesting volume. 
The Hebrew letters corresponding toJ H V H (Jahveh or 
Jehovah) are frequently printed in it in the Hebrew form, 
with rays streaming from them, to represent the word God. 
Hebrew being, however, emphatically an unknown tongue 
to printers and proof-readers, the letters were sometimes 
printed upside down, and stand so still in the copies whicb 
survive. 

The derivatives of these first English editions were many. 
The Dublin reprint, the York version, the Dean and Mun- 
day Edition, the beautiful Arliss Edition, were the best 
known. They are all described, their literary lineage 
traced, and examples from them to show their character 
and merit reproduced with great fidelity in Mr. Clouston’s 
fascinating chapters. 

The dependence of all this English work on a German 
initiative has been alluded to above. While the develop- 
ment described in Mr. Ciouston’s two chapters was pro- 
gressing in England, another was advancing even more 
rapidly and in a yet more artistic manner in Germany and 
elsewhere on the Continent. The typical examples are the 

-Augsburg original conceived by Melchior Mattsperger, 
burgomaster and merchant of Augsburg, who compiled it 
and designed the figures and emblems for it, while Jonn 
George Bodenebr, the celebrated engraver, executed them. 
Copies of this work are exceedingly rare. Mr. Clouston 
has, however, explored the few which exist, and trans- 
ferred to his pages as much of their contents, style and 
spirit as could be handed down to his readers in this way. 
The other typical example is the Hamburg version by 
Henry von Wiering, a wood engraver in Hamburg, who,. 
after the good burgomaster of Mattsperger had gone to his 
rest, re engraved his work on wood, with additions and 
alterations of his own, and produced a work which in its 
turn was copied again and again in Copenhagen and else- 
where. 

Amsterdam as a matter of course had its version, and 
there was another in French and still others which are now 
priceiess rarities to be found only in rare and rich collec- 
tions, but whose secret Mr. Clouston has explored and de- 
scribed with pen and pencil in the volume before us. His 
portion of the volume ends with adescription of a curious 
‘** Manuscript Latin Mnemonic Bible’ now in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Denbigh, of certain old and curious 
hieroglyphic poems and satires and with an interesting 
chapter on ‘‘ Emblem Literature ”’ in general. 

By way of crowning and completing the whole, the last 
half of the volume is devoted to the reproduction of a new 
Hieroglyphic Bible in two Parts one of Old Testament 
stories and the other of New Testament stories, both by 
Frederick A. Laing, F.E.LS., and author of ‘‘ Simple 
Lessons for Little Children.” The work is neatly and 
ingeniously done with four minute pages of the Hierogly- 
phic Bible figured on each page of the volume, and im- 
printed on pasteboard leaves to endure hard handling, such 
as the young folks for whom it is designed would be likely 
to give it. 

The whole is bound strongly in linen, and makes a new, 
unique and attractive example of the Hieroglyphic Bible 
in modern form. 


> 


The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. By Frederick 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$6.00.) The attempt was made some years ago, by one of 
our most refined and thoughtful men of letters,to decipher 
the history or Life of Christ from the actual impression 
he had made on the life of the world. It was an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem, and almost too subtle for success- 
ful achievement, at least for general readers. Canon Far- 
rar’s idea is less subtle, and the definiteness of his plan 
renders it easier of successful execution. The love of art 
is not the motive of his book, nor the scholar’s impulse to 
explore its mysteries or to expound its development, but the 
authbor’s conviction that Christian art has embodied and 
perpetuated in its creations a series of conceptions of the 
world’s Redeemer which, to quote his phrase, “is an un- 
erring self-revelation both of nations and of individuals,” 
He says: 

“ Hypocrisy may veil itself in literature; it may lurk behind 
the outward conduct of men. But Art invariably betrays her- 
self when she attempts to mislead us by mere pretense. The 
art. of every age and country infallibly reflects the tone and the 
temper, the religious attitude, of which it is the expression. In 
Art insincerity and unreality become certain of detection when 
they try to pass themselves off as religion pure and undefiled. 
*Great nations,’ says Mr. Ruskin, * write their autobiographies in 
three mannuscripts—the book of their deeds, the book of their 
words, and the book of their art.’ * Not one of these books can be 
understood unless we read the two others; but of the three the 
only quite trustworthy one is the last.” 

The idea of deciphering and presenting in literary form 
the record contained in Christian art of the ‘ faithful or 
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unfaithful, the pure or superstitious, the deeply devout or 
the wholly undevout, feelings of the epochs and the ar- 
tists’? who produced it,is not wholly new. Lady East- 
lake’s edition of Mrs. Jamison’s “ History of Our Lord in 
Art,” develops a very similar idea, but with differences 
large and small which leave Canon Farrar’s a distinctly 
original work. Certainly no one besides bimself has taken 
up so boldly the idea of developing from the monuments of 
Christian art such a broad and impressive record of the 
inner development of Christian life itself as affected by the 
different phases of the Church’s view of Christ and of the 
personal relations of believers to him. 

Nothing in the volume is more important in itself nor 
more conclusive as an argument than the appeal to the 
earliest monuments as examples to show the great reserve 
of the primitive Christians in representing Christ and 
what the motive of that reserve was. The profound feel- 
ings of reverence which restrained those early generations 
from the direct representations of the Redeemer’s form or 
person, and permitted them only to employ indirect sym- 
bolical representation tell us as distinctly as the creeds, 
and by a testimony more impressive and more ancient, 
what the belief of the Church of those early days was as to 
the relation of Christ to the Godhead. The motives of this 
reserve Canon Farrar finds to be three. (I) The reverent 
awe and spirituality of the first ages. (II) Their habitual 
view of Christ not as the afflicted man or human sufferer, 
but as the glorified, risen and ever living Lord. (III) The 
vivid sense of Christ’s near and immediate presence, in an 
incorporeal, spiritual relation which brought him infinite- 
ly closer to their souls than he had been in bodily presence 
amozg the disciples. 

The examples found in the oldest catacombs, which date 
from the days of persecution, give us tbe unmistakable 
proof of what this early sentiment was. They present a 
series of examples which, as they continue on into later 
times, enable us to trace with confidence the gradual 
changes which affected the rude beginniugs of Christian 
art. They are particularly noticeable in the attempts 
which began to be made to portray the featdres of the 
Savior. The early Church regarded such attempts with 
extreme disfavor as forbidden and profance. Gradually 
this feeling was overborne by a natural Jonging for some 
direct representation. As there was no tradition to guide 
these attempts, ail these examples were frankly imagi- 
nary. They were, however, true to the impression which 
the Early Church yet retained of the Gvod Shepherd and 
were meant, at least, to be beautiful. It was Byzantine 
and later Roman art, after they had fallen under the curse 
of monkish bigotry and a sterile sacerdotalism, which de- 
spoiled these ideals of their earlier beauty, sweetness and 
joyfulness, and introduced those conceptions of horror and 
misery for portraits of the world’s Redeemer which con- 
tinued to be reproduced for nearly a thousand years more. 

What all this meaus when studied as a revelation of the 
inner transformation that was slowly coming over all 
Christendom Archdeacon Farrar bas undertaken to show. 
He has executed the task with great fullness, consideration 
and accurate learning. Besides this he has given his 

treatment of the subject the graces of a literary art which 
makes his volume as pleasing as it is instructive. 

The Renaissance was the great revolt against the wither- 
ing domination which held Europe in its chains ; but there 
were elements in the Renaissance which were hardly less 
dangerous than theold Byzantinism. They can be traced 
in the development of religious art, and nowhere more dis- 
tinct)y than in the art history which is brought before us 
in this volume. 

It is not possible in the limits at our disposal to give 
any adequate appreciation of Archdeacon Farrar’s treat- 
ment of this large and important part of his subject. 
We content ourselves with the brief hint that naturalism 
was the ever-present shoal which lay in the path of the 
path of the Renaissance and that this was a motive which 
operated to the full on the delineation of Christ in renais- 
sance art. That art gained much from its ivfluence. What 
it gained in the representation of the true ideal of the his- 
toric Christ this Renaissance portraiture of the God man 
enables us to see with a fullness, richnessand truthfulness 
which was never reached before. Where the influence of 
the Renaissance did not extend or where its development 
was still fettered by monkish and priestly domination the 
old Byzantinism dominated the painters and gave us such 
revolting examples as we have in Ribiera and in Spanish 
art generally. The Greek Church, which never came under 
the inspiring freedom of the Renaissance continued to pro- 
duce the old revolting nullities. Butthe Renaissance had 
its perils, and its art work shows in many of its great ex- 
amples the blighting influence of its irreverent and un- 

spiritual naturalism on the development of the ideal Christ 
in the miads of men. Illustrations of this are found even 
in the greatest examples of the greatest art, for one in 
Michael Angeio’s “‘ Last Judgment.” 

The great merit in all this method of studying the sub- 
ject is the truthfulness of art in representing the moods 
and phases of religious life and religious conviction from 
its first dawn in the glad and joyous response of unques- 
tioning faith, on through the distorting influences of mis- 
taken enthusiasm, blind zeal, fanatical bigotry, dogmatic 
formalism, affectation, unreality, and vapid sentimental- 
ism like that we have to contend with in the beautiful 
vanities of Carlo Dolce. It is not without a feeliog of 
gratified surprise that we approach the modern period and 

note how well it bears this severe method of judgment. 
Whatever may be said of modern art as to its ability to 
stand in comparison with the great periods of the Renais- 
savce, there is no question that the Christ of modern art 
has approached more nearly the divine ideal than ever be- 
fore—a striking testimony of the true prozress of the 
Cburch which Archdeacon Farrar has been able to develop 
from the study of the greater and nobler examples of mod- 
ern art. It remains to be added that the work as a whole 


is divided into twelve Books, which treat in succession, 
“The Reserve of the Early Christians in Painting Christ,” 
the ‘‘ Personal Aspect of the Savior,” “From Byzantin 
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Art to the Renaissance,” “‘ Christ and. the Virgin Mother,” 
“The Birth at Bethlehem,” “Incidents of the Infancy,” 
“Scenes of the Ministry,’ ‘“‘The Last Supper,” “The Suf- 
fering Christ,” “‘The Dead Christ,”’ ‘‘The Risen Christ,’ 
“The Last Judgment” and the “Conclusion.” . 


a 





A Sporting Pilgrimage, Riding to Hounds, Golf, Row- 
ing, Footbal, Club and University Athletics. Studies in 
English Sport, Past and Present. By Caspar W. Whit- 
ney. (Harper & Brothers, New York, $250.) The author 
of this volume is well known as the editor of the sporting 
columns of Harper’s Weekly, to whose initiative this in- 
teresting volume isdue. A glanceat the title given above 
will indicate the breadth of Mr. Whitney’s plan. The book 
is systematic and full. Plenty of good material exists to 
draw on for its historic sections, while for the rest Mr. 
Whitney’s enterprise has carried him over all England to 
see for himself whatever be cared to write about. On the 
other hand, his thorough acquaintance with out-of-door 
sport in this country puts him in position to make himself 
useful by comparing the athletic and sporting situation 
inthe two countries, These comparisons are made in the 
best spirit, with no animus, so far as we have observed. He 
does not find things ideal in England any more than we do 
here. We read, for example, on page 14: 

“That the bicycle is quite as popular in England as in Amer- 
ica may be supposed, and I might add that the amateur status 
of the racing men is even more questionable, if that be possible. 
As witb us, the manufacturer’s hireling bas professionalized the 
sport from end to end of Great Britain, and driven bona-fide ama- 
teurs out of active competition. The present state of affairs, in- 
deed, is deplorable, and the Cyclists’ Union seems not only to be 
unable to improve it, but, worse to relate, has recently passed 
resolutions which emphasize its indifference to the situation.” 
And again on page 17: 

“Book-makers at games are all too common, and ‘sharp 
practices that goeven so far as ‘roping,’ selling races, and run- 
ning men ‘to order,’ are prevalent at nearly all the meetings. 
Outside of the universities, and a very few clubs—so few as to be 
counted on the fingers of one hand—one may say there is no hon- 
esty (from an amateur point of view) in athleticsin all of Eng- 
land. Certainly a disgraceful state of affairs in a nation of such 
sporting proclivities. . 

“ Altho our own condition, outside of the colleges, is not all 

that we should like it to be, yet is there much to be thankful for 
that we have not reached such a depth of athletic degrada- 
tion.” 
Nothing is more characteristic in Eoglish sports than the 
riding to hounds. It is one of those national traits which 
the Briton carries with him wherever he goes, but which, 
after all, he can never bring himself to believe can be thor- 
oughly enjoyed outside his own snug little isle. The sport, 
as Mr. Whitney saw it, ard as he has described it in his 
vivid and carefully illustrated pages, dors not look like 
one that can be really-transported or that could flourish 
out of England. Weare sorry to put a wet blanket on the 
rising enthusiasm of any young patriots of the American 
sporting field, but it remains our conviction that men who 
wish to ride to the hounds and enjoy the sport to the full 
will have to go to England to do so, and perhaps even go 
soon if they wish to take the sport at the flood, before the 
advancing democracy, the division of great estates and the 
breaking up of pleasant relations between the hunters and 
the farmers have dimmed its glory. Mr. Whitney lays the 
subject before his readers in a most inviting manner, with 
plenty of illustrations, and with the aid of a fine map of 
the hunting district and the several hunts drawn to scale. 
The most important part of the book concerns university 
sport. This has already become a burning question here, 
and there is much in Mr. Whitney’s volume to give us in- 
telligent aid in deciding where we have gone wrong. The 
first important difference between the English and 
American college athletics is one which Mr. Whit- 
ney notes clearly enough, tho his eager sportsman- 
ship of the American type somewhat blinds him to 
the importance of his observation. The American 
college athlete goes in to win. That supreme end 
is before him all the way and every moment. The 
Englishman is no easy man to beat, but he cares more for 
the sport he is having every day and gets more from it, 
We have carried the whole matter of training far beyond 
the boundaries of recreative sport over into the field of 
professionalism. When eleven powerful men like those 
who meet in the great football contests, come together to 
win, the character of what they have been doing in their 
training comes out. It is not legitimate sport, but dead-in- 
earnest battle. All this grows out of the vicious system 
of intercollegiate contests, the withdrawal of college inter- 
est from the sports as such, and the intense concentration 
of attention on a few spectacular combats in which the 
utmost force which can be developed in two teamsof pow 
erful men, is let loose against each other. Mr. Whitney 
may not appreciate the full importance of his observation 
in this particular point, but he does not fail to get a good 
point from what he saw. He says (p. 95): 

“ Particularly would [like to see its softening influences at 
work on the bard commercial atmosphere that envelops our big 
football matches, in diminishing the amount of money we annu- 
ally expend fitting teams for contests, in moderating the specu- 
lative eye we have for large gate receipts, and on the mystery 
that unnecessarily surrounds so much of the ‘varsity crew’s 
work as ignores the undergraduate, and would leave him out of 
touch with it altogether but for his superabundant enthusiasm 
and loyalty that surmount all obstacles. Here, I think, we can 
indeed learn a much needed lesson, nor can we learn it too 
quickly.” 

The comparison tells against us, too, in another point. 
Our expense in all of these college athletics is not only 
greater, but it goes overwhelmingly into the few spectacular 
contests which really demoralize the whole business. The 
money is raised to get up two or three great spectacles a 
year, but the benefit of it is not distributed, as it should be, 
among the college classes. Oxford, for example, has on 
the river about twenty crews, against Yale’s three or four, 
and these are not supported wholly as the Oxford crews are, 
from the common fund. College athletics in this country 
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have been left to develop as they might on a basis of laissez 
faire with a vengeance, and the intercollegiate competition 
business has been allowed to go 80 far as to have driven it 
into a fierce competition which has the worst features of 
_ professionalism without being restrained by the absence of 
heat and passion, which characterizes professionalism. 
Mr. Whitney comments with just severity on the pains of 
our college men to keep their practice secret. This is one 
of the abuses which grows out of our overstrained inter- 
collegiate rivalry. In England all is open. The rival 
crews are lodged beside one another. Their practice is open 
to each other and all who care tosee it. The relations of the 
men to each other are free and generous, and the whole 
effect of the work on the colleges is healthy. The system 
is broader, more complex, spreads its benefits more evenly 
among the college men, The apparatus with which it is 
carried on is, in some respects, inferior tu the best here. For 
example, some of our athletic grounds are more spacious 
and better equipped than any others in the world. There 
is no denying, and Mr. Whitney does not deny, the high 
. and honorable spirit which has animated our men. His 
book, however, deepens the impression that the root of the 
trouble is that our college authorities have dodged respon- 
sibility, and that college athletics have run away from 
them, until they have grown into a serious menace of 
American university life. In justice to Mr. Whitney, we 
must add that his book is by no means given up to preach- 
ing in the proportions of this notice. It is a book of de- 
tailed description and of historic sketches. Mr. Whitney’s 
responsibility ends with the text he has furnished. 


American Book-Plates; A Guide to their Study, with 
Examples. By Charles Dexter Allen. With a Bibliogra- 
phy by Eben Newell Hewius. Illustrated with many 
reproductions of rare and interesting book-plates, and in 
the finer editions with many prints from the original cop- 
pers, both old and recent. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$3.50) Book-plates! What are they? And American 
book-plates, too! Restrain yourself, dear reader, and just 

‘turn to this volume and you will learn all about them; 
not in one minute, nor in one hour,and not in one day, un- 
less you are a rapid reader; for it is a large book and full, 
but in plain black type suc’ as book lovers delight in, a 
- veritable mine of information, descriptive and otherwise, 
given 1n plain, simple terms and glowing with that kind of 
interest in the subject which catches the reader and be- 
tokens a keen competitor in the race for the buok- hunter’s 
spoils. Our task will have to be the humble one of recit- 
ing the contents of the book. First come some pages of 
name-labels and mottoes of Armorial Book- plates, Pictorial 
and Allegorical Book-plates, and Plates of Colleges, Libra- 
ties and Societies. In many respects tbe richest vein in 
the book is struck next, in the chapter on Book-plates of 
special interest, tho the more historical relations of the 
subject are brought out in a chapter on “‘ Early Book-plate 
Engravers, with Lists of Their Work.” Then comes an 
alphabetical List of Early American Book- plates, followed 
by a Chronological [ist of Early American Book-plates, a 
Chronological List of Dated Plates, and of Signed Plates 
and mottoes found on early Plates. Those who care less 
for the work of the temporis acti will find something to 
interest them in the chapter on a few recent examples, the 
American collectors, the Ex-Libris Societies, and a full 
bibliology of the subject. The author has spared no pains 
in the expensive and difficult matter of impriuted illus- 
tration, but made his book a gallery of the best and most 
interesting examples. If he has not found them all, as we 
know he has not, he has found, probably most and enough 
of the best and most interesting to give his book rare inter- 
est. The rest will come in a second edition. The book is 
one of those which show that the study of literary subjects 
is advancing in this country to the stage where the special- 
ist comes forward to reap great harvests in a narrow field. 


Portraiis in Plaster, from the Collection of Laurence 
Hutton (Harper & Brothers, New York), is a rich and cost- 
ly volume of extraordinary interest and value. The pa- 
pers which compose it, since they appeared some two years 
ago in Harper’s Magazine, have been virtually rewritten, 
and eighteen new masks have been added to the list. 
The collection consists of seventy-two examples, and is 
even more striking for the persons represented in it. 
Among them are masks of Edwin Bootb, Dante, Tasso, 
Shakespeare, Garrick, Malibran, Mrs. Siddons, Mirabeau, 
Marat, Newton, Wordsworth, Keats, Turner, Swift, Scott, 
Napoleon I, Napoleon III, and many Americans of note. Mr. 
Hutton began the collection thirty years ago, on the basis 
of a half-dozen casts found in an old dust bin near Tompkins 
Square. What their history had been Mr. Hutton could 
never discover. The coliection has now grown until the 
owner believes it to be the largest of its kind in the world. 
It differs from those usually exhibited in having no abnor- 
mal examples. Mr, Hutton has taken great pains to get 
genuine casts and masks. He says: 


“Tam sure that mine is the actual death mask of Aaron Burr, 
for instance, because [ have the personal guaranty of the man 
who made the mold in 1835. lam positive of the identity of an- 
other cast, because I saw it made myself; and concerning still 
another, I have no question, because [know the man who stole 
er 
In collecting the casts Mr. Hutton’s most serious trouble 
seems to have been those of the Custom House. Elihu Bur- 
ritt’s mask was smashed there beyond hope. The duties 
amounted to fifty-five per centum and were assessed on a 
valuation twenty-five per centum above their sworn value 
in Europe. Says Mr. Hutton: 


“ So far as I can understand, I was taxed inthis matter in order 
to protect the ghosts of plasterers of America, who could not 
have made these casts even if they had so wished.” 


The subjects on whom they were taken were abroad and 
not in this country to be operated on, The most interest- 
ing cast in the collectionis probably the Kesselstadt mask 
of Shakespeare, which has been the subject of more discus- 
ion than any mask that ever was made in the whole his- 
‘pory of the world, Mr. Hutton does not state the case for 
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its authenticity as fully as could be wished, tho he does 
improve the opportunity to get in a sly shot at the exnense 
of the Baconians, in the witty remark that “even those 
who believe that it is not Shakespeare have never asserted 
that it is Bacon.” The argument for this Kesselstadt 
mask has recently been very much strenghthened by some 
comparative measurements with the Stratford Bust which 
have developed striking agreements, and agreements of a 
kind which give great strength to the opinion that both 
were taken from the same actual head, and not the one 
from the other. Some of the casts develop striking resem- 
blances, as, for example, Hiram Powers to those who knew 
him in life. Charles Sumner, on the contrary, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to recognize even by friends who saw him 
much. Asa whole, the collection is one of surpassing in- 
terest in itself, and that interest is more than redoubled 
by Mr. Hutton’s delightful introduction to each castas we 
turn his pages. 


The well published and solid octavo of 694 pages, con- 
taining The Select Poems of Dr. Thomas Dunn English 
(edited by bis daughter Alice Engiish and published by 
private subscription), pleasantly recalls the oldest of our 
living American poets, now in his seventy-fifth year. The 
volume contains all Dr. Enuglish’s fugitive poems, except- 
ing the ‘‘ Battle Lyrics,’”’ which form a volume by them- 
selves, published by the Harpers. Many of these poems 
have been introduced to the public in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT. ‘‘ Ben Bolt,’? one of the most popular 
lyrics in the language, is in the collection. This poem, 
brought anew before the public by the author of ‘“‘Trilby,”’ 
who seemed to consider it an English ballad, has called out 
an interresting letter from Dr. English to the Harper’s 
Bazar, in which the song was recently republished with 
words, music and portraitof the author. In the song, as 
there given, Dr. English’s schoolmaster “So cruel and 
grim,’ has been transformed into ‘“* The master so kind and 
so true’”’; and Dr. English protests against the change as 
not being true to facts. The ‘Gallows Goers,” which had 
an immense circulation in the fifties,and ‘‘ Peter Schuy- 
ler’s Millions,” seem to be omitted. The poems may 
sometimes strike the readers of the present time as rougb; 
but they have a vigor which should keep them alive. Few 
of our poets have found language so plastic in their linesand 
rhymes. His dialect rhymes, to our way of thinking, have 
never been surpassed, and not even Thackeray, in bis wild- 
est Russian inspiration, was able to bring into rhyth- 
mical flow such a flood of names that never could be pro- 
nounced outside of his meters as we havein “‘ Kinderka- 
mack,” while ‘‘ Daly’s Cow,” a Legend of Fort Lee, has set 
the pace in comic verse fora wholeline of imitations which, 
as usual with imitations,are not halfsofuanny as the vrigi- 
nals. Through all the poems runs a genuine human inter- 
est and a striking command over language which make 
amends for the lack of grace and technical precision of 
touch which are aimed at by more recent poets. 


Three Heroines of New England Romance. Their Two 
Stories herein set forthby Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and Miss Alice Brown, with 
many Little Picturings, Authentic and Fanciful, by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett and Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1894. We love a long and descriptive title quaintly 
written like this, provided the book is worthy of it, thoif 
the book be worthy of any it is likely to be better for a long 
one rather than a short one. The conspiracy of these 
three authors with one artist author has produced a book 
of rare workmanship with pen and pencil, aided much by 
a liberal contribution of what the publishers could do. 
Those who have believed that New England in the early 
times allowed no romance within its borders, certainly did 
not know Priscilla, Agnes Surriage, and Martha Hilton. 
They can plead ignorance no longer with this charming 
little book before them to tell these three romantic stories. 
It gains much from Mr. Garrett’s delightful illustrations. 
Nothing could be more pleasing for the after-dinner course 
or chapter, to round up such a book, than the illustrated 
journey Mr. Garrett treats his readers to in which, with 
pen and pencil, he leads them through a “ personally con- 
ducted ” round from obe town to another and, at last, to all 
the quaint historic towns concerned in the stories his three 
authors have been telling of the ‘‘ Three Heroines of New 
England Romance.”’ The volume is one of the most dainty 
and altogether pleasing examples of symmetrical and har- 
monious book making we have seen. 


Among the many books for young people, the fullowing 
deserve especial notice: Three stirring stories for boys, 
each story filling a large illustrated volume, by G. A. 
Henty, entitled respectively: ln the Heart of the Rockies, 
Wulf, the Saxon, and When London Burned. All wide- 
awake young people look out for the Henty books. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 the volume.) ———Big 
Cypress, by Kirk Munroe (Boston, W. A. Wilde & Co., 
$1.00), is a story of the Florida everglades, with a good 
measure of wild life and stirring adventure. Olivia, by 
Mrs. Molesworth (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$1.25), is one of those nice stories for girls which Mrs. 
Molesworth always writes. The Man Who Married 
the Moon, and Other Pueblo Indian Folk Stories, by 
Charles F. Lummis (New York, The Century Co., $1 50), a 
beautifully gotten up and deeply interesting book of 
Indian stories, profusely illustrated. Mr. Lummis knows 
the Pueblo folk and has rendered their poetical fiction into 
charming English. The Dutchman’s Daughter, by 
Eva Honsen Lamb (Philadelphia, Lutheran Publication 
Society), isa plain but interesting story of Dutch life in 
America.: Little Miss Faith, by Grace Le Baron (Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard, 75 cents), is a sweet story of a little city 
girl’s visit to the country in summer and the pleasure that 
came of it. Toinette’s Philip, by Mrs. C. V. Jamison 
(New York, The Century Co., $1.50), is a story of New Or- 
leans, picturesque, bright, fascinating and strikingly illus- 
trated. The Land of Pluck, by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
(The Century Co., $1.50), is about Holland, by the author 
of ‘‘ Hans Brinker,” wh:chb is saying enough to make every 
hoy and girl eager to read it, The jllustrationsare very fine, 
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Penelope’s Prig, and Other Stories, by A.G. Plymp- 
ton (Boston, Roberts Brothers, $1.00), are four pretty 
stories for children, with many illustrations. Witch 
Winnie at Shinnecook. By Elizabeth W. Champney (New ° 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50). With illustrations by J. 
Wells Champney, and clear, open type, this will be a book 
very attractive to young people, and especially to those 
who have read the other “ Witch Winnie” stories by the 
same author. Brother Against Brother, by Oliver 
Optic (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.50), is another book of the 
‘“‘Blue and Gray Army Series ”’—a story of our great War 
told in a way to delight boys. The Little Lady of the 
Horse, by Evelyn Raymond (Boston, Roberts Brothers, 
$1.50), tells the story of a little girl among the horsemen of 
the far Southwest. The illustrations are spirited, espe- 
cially those of the little heroine on horseback. Quiet 
Stories from An Old Woman’s Garden, by Alison McLean 
(New York, Frederick Warne & Co., 1.25),is a gossipy, 
quiet book for the young, full of pleasant incidents and 
homely scenes. Two little volumes of stories by 
Barbara Yechton—A Matter of Honor and Two Knights 
Errant—come from Thomas Whittaker. They are beauti- 
fully illustrated. (Price, 60 cents each.) My New 
Home. By Mrs. Molesworth. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00.) Truthful, gentle, sweet, this story is one of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s best books for children. It is illustrated by L. 
Leslie Brooke. Jacky Lee: His Lessons Out of School, 
by Mrs. H. A. Cheever (Boston Congregational Sunday- 
School Publishing Co., $1.25), tells what a boy learned by 
experience and observation outside of school. It is well 
told, and will interest wide-awake and right-minded 
young people.« 


Few books come from the press with more subtle charm 
about them than the edition of The Last Leaf: Poem. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated by George Wharton 
Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) The edition is one of 
great and varied beauty as well as exquisite delicacy. 
Every touch has been laid on with deft workmanship and 
loving pains. The twoartists have outdone themselves in 
the attempt to bring out the sentiment that lies in every 
line and sometimes in every word of the line. They have 
gone so far toward eclipsing the poet with their art that 
we have to look close to catch the purling runlet of his 
verse beneath the overshadowing splendors of their inven- 
tions. In fact, they have taken the poem from the poet and 
told it over in the terms of another art through which, 
however, those who love the verse may find it flowing still. 
Poem and picture together are an almost patheticreminder 
from the poet’s recent grave. If anything more were lack- 
ing to make it perfect the publishers have found it for us 
in the letter which may be read as a valedictory or a bene- 
diction. 























** BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., 
“ July 12th, 1804. 
** My dear Publishers and Friends: eee 

[have read the proof you send me and find nothing in it 
which I feel called upon toalterorexplain. _ 

* T have lasted long enough toserve as an illustration of my 
own poem. I am one of the very last of the leaves which still 
cling to the bough of life that budded in the spring of the nine- 
teenth om Be The days of my years are threescore and 
twenty, and lam a)most halfway up the steep incline which 
leads me toward the base of the new century so near to which I 
have already clim 

“I am pleased to 
marks of having been written in the jocund morning of life, is 
still read and cared for. It was with a smile on my lips that I 
wrote it; ] cannot read it without asigh of tender remembrance. 
I hope it will not sadden my older readers, while it may amuse 
some of the younger ones to whom its experiences are as yet only 
floating fancies. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs.” 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York), isa collection of Scotch stories 
which are not likely to be praised too highly. They seem 
to have all the merits and all the attractions and cannot 
fail of receiving in this country the praises which have been 
bestowed on themabroad. They are Scotch stories of the 
present time which have in them the ring of the very best 
and noblest days of Scotish history. The examples given 
are from the simple walks of life, but all the more effect- 
ive in the grand development of life and character. It is 
more than a pleasure to read such a book. It is an inspira- 
tion of hope and courage and confidence as against the 
future. 


find that this poem. carrying with it the 


Another of Macmillan’s charming books, uniform in 
size and form with the volume on Goldsmith and the cthers 
that have followed in the same general style, is Oid Eng 
lish Songs from Various Sources, with illustrations by 
Hugh Thompson and an [Introduction by Austin Dobson. 
(New York. $2.00.) Thesongs are good, tho the collection 
is by no means a large one. There is Corydon’s song: 

“Oh the sweet contentment ” 

3 “A hunting we will go” 
and: 

** Who liveth so merry in all this land 

As doth the poor widow that selleth the sand ?” 

The feature of the book as of those which preceded itis 
Hugh Thompsoun’s illustrations with their marvelous light 
effects. They are, in their class, as thoroughly deligh tful 
and appropriate as anything we have seen. 

A Shelf of Old Books, By Mrs. James T. Fields, de- 
serves a place among the literary elegances of the year 
which have the combined attractiveness of the author’s 
pen and the artist’s pevcil. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50.) The volume consists of a pleasing paper of- 
book notes and personal notes suggested by Leigh Hunt, 
another on that romantic and suggestive theme of the 
books and bookmakers of Edinburgh, and a third of rather 
miscellaneous but delightful review of books and bvok- 
makers, from Milton to Thackeray. The illustrations are 
numerous, fifty-six inall; among them many that are rare 
and some which we do not remember to have seen in print. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.(Boston and New York, $1.00) 
bring out a new testimonial to the genius of the Autocrat 
in The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year Book, It is based on 
the Holmes Birthday Book, published five years ago, and 
follows the selections made in that very acceptable and 
pleasing collection of things wise or witty, humorous or 
graceful, culled from the writings of Dr. Holmes, 
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' RECENT JUVENILES. 


Three Boys on an Electrical Boat, by 
John. Trowbridge (Boston, Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co., $1.00), shows how impossible it” 


is to keep from going to school and learn- 
ing something in this world, no matter how 
herd we try to avoid it. Ned and Hal are 
the pupils, and Mr. Greatthings is the 
teacher. Electricity is the subject studied, 
and a most amusing and instructive story 
comes of it all. Boys with a mechanical 
turn will find it just to their taste, and 
boys fond of geology and other branches of 
natural science will be delighted. More- 
over there are many adventures briskly told, 
and the scenes and incidents of voyaging 
among the islands of the South add great 
charm to the book. 

From the same publishers we have the 
Diary of Anna Green Winslow, A Boston 
School Girl of 1771, edited by Alice Morse 
Earle, which is a delightfully quaint relic of 
former days, written in the style natural to 
@ young girl whose mind was fresh and 
bright yet cramped within the singularly 
narrow bounds of thought open to it. 
Grown-up people will read the book with 
as much delight as the young folks. It 
speaks in the authentic voice of sincere, in- 
quisitive and perfectly wholesome and 
hearty girlhood of the small happenings 
and tame but interesting incidents of Bos- 
ton life a hundred years ago. A portrait 
of Anna Green Winslow is the frontispiece 
of the book, and at the end are many very 
effective explanatory notes. We recommend 
this unique volume to our readers old and 
young. 

The Raid from Beauséjour and How the 
Carter Boys Lifted the Mortgage. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. (New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. $i.00.) Professor Roberts here 
gives us two stories of Acadie full to the 
brim of exciting adventure. Young people 
will catch from the pages fine impressions 
of Canadian scenery and life in their most 
picturesque surroundings. The book has 
three illustrations. 

To Greenland and the Pole, by Gordon 
Staples, M.D., C.M. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), is a handsomely il- 
lustrated book giving an account of Ad- 
ventures in the Arctic regions by one who 
has been there. The style of the work is 
engaging, and the author knows just how 
to use his materials to best effect. While 
this is not strictly a romance, it is a story 
very romantic and exceedingly picturesque. 
It will captivate the imagination of every 
healthy boy. 

The Patriot Schoolmaster. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50.) In this handsome book 
Mr. Butterworth gives the boys and girls 
a story of the Revolution, the ‘‘ Minute 
Men,” and the “Sons of Liberty.” The vol- 
ume, as the author says in his preface, 
“completes four stories of the four most 
unselfish and patriotic leaders in American 
progress—Sam Adams, George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln and Marcus Whit. 
man, “the Pacific pioneer.” The story 
follows the events associated with the two 
guns, the “Adams” and the “ Hancock,’’ 
which were hidden from the British by a 
patriot schoolmaster and his equally patri- 
otic schoolboys. Every American boy who 
reads this stirring story will gather from it 
something todo him good. Itis beautifully 
printed and illustrated. 

Madeleine’s Rescue. By Jeanne Schultz. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) The 
author of the “‘Story of Colette” here tells a 
story for boys and girls, in which she is 
bright, entertaining and even brilliantly 
clever in picturing the play of circum- 
stances and incidents ‘of child life. The 
pictures by Tofani are many and good. 
Little Madeleine’s adventures are supple- 
mented from page to page by the doings of 
Mademoiselle Estelle and the boys, sketched 
with a lively hand. 

The Story of Alexander, by Robert Steele 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $2.50), is a 
superbly beautiful book. The story is told 
in strong, simple Saxon-English style, and 
the illustrations and title page by Fred 
Mason arecharming. Heavy paper, fault- 
less print and a general make-up that is 
attractive and restful to the eye, distinguish 
it and render it notable among books for 
the young. 

Snowed In. By Willis Boyd Allen. (Bos- 
ton: Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. $1.00.) A breezy, 
healthful story this, without any goody- 
goody ingredients in it. Boys and girls 
will sniff the snow and the bracing winter 
air as they read. Maple sugar and divers 
other good things help to sweeten the ad- 
ventures of a city boy who is snowed in on 
his uncle’s farm and has a royal good time. 

Chris, the Model-Maker. By William O. 
Stoddard. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) It is always safe for a boy to trust 
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Mr. Stoddard in the matter of telling an in- 
teresting story. The present book deals 
with a boy’s experiences and adventures in 
New York City, and Mr. Stoddard is at his 
best. The publishers have given the story 
a handsome dress. The illustrations are 
especially good. ; 

Asiatic Breezes; or, Students on. the 
Wing. By Oliver Optic. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25.) This is the latest volume 
inthe “* All Over the World Library,” and 
it completes the second series. Like the 
other books by Oliver Optic it goes with 
an easy swing to its story, and carries the 
same party who enlivened the other vol- 
umes through Asiatic breezes into countries 
not heretofore visited by them. Young 
people will find ita very instructive book. 

Wee Lucy, by Sophie May (Boston, Lee 
& Shepard, 75 cents), is of the “ Little 
Prudy” books, full of fun, just suited to 
the taste of wide-awake little ones, and the 
illustrations will appeal to wholesome, 
childish sympathies. An excellent book 
for the wee ones. 

Olaf the Glorious. By Robert Leighton. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
A very interesting story of the life and 
adventures of a King of Norway who reign- 
ed nine centuries ago. The author has re- 
lied upon both fact and fancy for his ma- 
terials. Olaf’s doings, however, are largely 
drawn from the Icelandic sagas; and we 
have a very picturesque presentation of his 
life at King Valdemar’s court, his wander- 
ings as a viking, his battles, his invasion of 
England, and his conversion to Christian- 
ity. Both young and old will be interested. 
There are eight illustrations by Ralph Pea- 
cock, and a map. 

Hope Denham, by Nora Perry (Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., $1.50), is a bright, 
pure and thoroughly enjoyable story for 
girls. Nora Perry knows girl life, and her 
sympatbies and taste are with it in all of 
its charming ways. Hope Denham will be 
eagerly read from beginning to end. 

First in the Field, by George Manville 
Fenn (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), 
tells the story of a youth’s adventures in 
New South Wales. A bit sensational, we 
should say, but harmlessly so, and of thrill- 
ing interest. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, and add much tothe attractiveness of 
the book, which will captivate boy readers. 

Miss Mackerell Skye, by Herbert S. 
Squance (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.25), is a fairy story of a visit to Cloud- 
land,and what came of it. The book is 
beautiful inside and out, and will catch 
the eye, as well as the imagination, of very 
young readers. The print is excellent on 
heavy, cream paper, and the illustrations 
go well with the fanciful character of the 
story. 

Things will Take a Turn. A Story for 
Children. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.00.) This charming story, by 
Beatrice Harraden, author of ‘“* Ships That 
Pass in the Night,” isa healthy story which 
cannot fail to delight the juveniles for 
whom it is written. It is free from the 
morbid features of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the 
Night,” bright, wholesome, hopeful and 
cheery, with much in it to recall “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’’ The characters are in- 
teresting, notably the ‘“‘ Little Rosebud,”’ 
around whom the story is built up. 

Young people who like fairy stories and 
wonder tales may jump for joy when they 
get Mr. Lang’s annual Golden Fairy Book. 
(D. Appleton & Co., 2.00), with its frontis- 
piece and its beautiful title page followed 
by Ford’s illustrations, nineteen in all, from 
the French, Servian, Russian, Hungarian, 
Portuguese and Italian, to say nothing of 
one from Africa. It is a charming book in- 
side and out. And the same may be said of 
More Celtic Fairy Tales, selected andedited 
by Joseph Jacobs, and illustrated by John D. 
Batten. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75). A book choke-full of delightful 
stories and interesting pictures. Itis gotten 
up in excellent style ; a volume to gladden 
young eyesand hearts. Then here comes a 
book of child stories from that charming 
writer, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
entitled Piecino, and Other Child Stories 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), 
illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. No more 
captivating stories for young children have 
recently appeared than these four with 
their clear print and fifteen pictures. Re- 
membering ‘“ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” isa 
good appetizer for Piccino. And for boys 
more particularly we find two books The 
Captain’s Boat, by W.O. Stoddard and The 
Lost Army, by Thomas W. Knox (both 
from New York, The Merriam Company, 
$1.50), very interesting and attractively 
gotten up; good books to make Christmas 
presents of. Both girls and boys will be 
delighted to read Maurice; or, The Red Jar, 

which isatale of magic and adventure by 
the Countess of Jersey, with mapy illustra- 
tions by Rosie M. M. Pitman. (New York: 
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Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) For beauty of 
print, fantastic illustrations and liveliness 
of style this tale of the Red Jar is note- 
worthy. Halberry Janet; or, The Girls 
of Ballyowen, by Maggie Symington. 
(New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25), 
is one of those pretty and pathetic books 
for children, written to teach the lesson of 
life. After reading it the little ones can 
straighten up their faces and begin to feel 
happy when some good hand proffers them 
a little yellow-and-green book entitled 
When Mollie was Six, by Eliza Orne White, 
illustrated by Katharine Pyle (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., $1.00), in which 
there is a chapter for every month in the 
year, with all sorts of bright and healthful 
sights and sounds and incidents to make 
the pages interesting. Poems for Young 
Persons, selected by Eliza Jay Bruen (New 
York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 75 
cents), is a collection of sentimental poems 
reflecting thoughts of religion, duty, death 
and Heaven. It is beautifully made up. 


Among new and elegant editions issued 
with the holidays in view we name Their 
Wedding Journey. By William Dean 
Howells, with Illustrations by Clifford 
Carleton. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $3.00.) On soft, flexible, 
highly-finished paper, beautifully im- 
printed, and with capital, spirited illustra - 
tions, mostly in the text, but occasionally 
full-page, designed in one style and by one 
hand. From Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia, we have a sumptuous edition of 
Holland, by Edmondo De Amicis, in two 
volumes, illustrated with a yallery of Hol- 
land views reproduced in heliotype, forty- 
five in number, richly bound in dark green 
and gold and put up in an appropriate case. 
(5.00.) The presswork is the best, and the 
manufacture is both solid and tasteful. 
The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Boston and New York, $1.50) also issue a 
holiday edition of Timothy’s Quest. ‘‘A 
Story for Anybody, Young or Old, who cares 
to Read it.’”’ By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The volume is illuminated with illustra- 
tions in the text, by Oliver Herford. 
Io the same general class we have, from the 
Messrs. Dodd. Mead & Company (New York, 
$3.50), a charming edition of Dickens’s A 
Tale of Two Cities, in two volumes, hand- 
somely printed, manufactured in a tasteful 
24mo form and illustrated throughout by 
Edmund H. Garrett. The Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers(New York) publish, with 
all the honors of the press, a new and ele- 
gant edition of Hypatia: or, New Foes with 
an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley. Illus- 
trated from drawings by William Martin 
Johnson. In two volumes, with broad mar- 
gins, flexible, ivory-finished paper, clear- 
cut and well-formed type, and an affluence 
of charming and appropriate illustration 
printed artistically on the broad margins 
and in the text, handsomely bound in dark 
green silk and put up in a case, Gala 
Day Books is a series in four neat little 
numbers, by Frances Isabel Currie, told in 
a pleasant, straightforward way, with good 
point to them, and put up in neat form in a 
case. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.50 set.) 
We are glad to see that the Macmil- 
lans have honored Jane Austen with a 
place on their roll of beautiful books like 
their edition of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
by publishing an elegant edition of her 
chef @ wuvre, Pride and Prejudice, with a 
Preface by George Saintsbury, who writes 
a critically appreciative essay in which, 
among other points, he declares unhesitat- 
ingly for Pride and Prejudice as the best 
among Miss Austen’s works. The edition 
has the same rare beauty of type and page 
which distinguished the Macmillan edition 
of the “Vicar of Wakefield.” Like that 
edition, it is illustrated copiously with 
great spirit and with charming grace of 
line, light and shade by Hugh Thomson. 
The Fables of Alsop Selected, Told 
Anew, and Their History Traced, By 
Joseph Jacobs. Done into Pictures by 
Richard Heighway. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.00.) First-rate gift book for 
ayoung reader. The contents of the book 
aré fairly described in the title given 
above. The notes, tracing the fables back 
toward, rather than to, their origin, are ex- 
tremely interesting. The glory of the book 
is the art form given to it by the co-opera- 
tion of the publisher and illustrator, who 
together, by the aid of type and skillful il- 
lustration, have produced as charming and 
as speaking a little book as one could wish 
to take into his hand. The Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe of York,Mariner. Told 
for the Children’s Library, with some short- 
ening of sentences and paragraphs, omission 
of irrelevant matter and unusual words. 
The volume comprises only the * First Ad- 
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ally published. This is illustrated by the in- 
teresting designs of George Cruikshank and 
put upin a very neat and attractive form. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
The Appleton’s bring out an elegant 
edition of Paul and Virginia. By Berna- 
din de Saint-Pierre, with a biographical 
sketch. The novelties of the edition are 
the illustrations by Maurice Leloir. (New 
York. $1.50.) Saint-Pierre was an irregu- 
lar genius, irregularly trained, with strong 
tendencies to sentimentalism and morbid 
fancies. He came back from Warsaw with 
@ romance in his life which grew into the 
legend of the love of a princess—a legend 
in which he believed himself. With all its 
defects, Paul and Virginia is an immortal 
work. Humboldt felt the charm of its 
natural descriptions, Sainte-Beuve yielded 
to the power of its sweet idyll of natural 
love, Napoleon took it with him in his 
Italian campaign and reread it at St. He- 
lena. Toe Appleton edition is manufac- 
tured with great richness and beauty. 
Leloir’siliustrations are carried through 
the volume, and give it aspirited and effect- 
ive interpretation. Thomas Aldrich’s 
classic tale, The Story of a Bad Boy, is 
brought out this year in a new edition 
whose attraction is the illustrations by A. 
B. Frost, which will bear study, from the 
hero’s introduction of himself as ‘‘not a 
cherub” to his renunciation of his ‘dear 
little mustang girl’? when she proved ‘‘over- 
much given to the vanities of this world.” 
—-—From Macmillan & Co. (50 cents per 
number) we have two exquisite opening 
numbers of ‘* The Bamberry Cross Series,” 
prepared for children by Grace Rhys. The 
old Bamberry Cross stories are told over by 
Miss Rhys in quaint and delightfully sim- 
ple modern English, with a word or two of 
introduction to each story as to itsgrigin 
(English, French or whatever it may be). | 
The charm of this retelling is greatly 
hightened by the exquisite form and art 
of publication which cannot be improved. 
The illustrations in black and white on all 
known standards of present achievement 
are simply perfect, and in general tone and 
special design run admirably with the text, 
in their way telling over, in the art of, 
quaint black and white drawing, the im- 
mortal tales of ‘Sleeping Beauty,” “‘ Whit- 
tington and his Cat,” “Jack the Giant 
Killer ” and “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 








Among the elegant art works of the sea 
son none is likely to attract or to deserve 
more attention than Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen. Their Work and Their 
Methods. A Study of the art To-day, with 
Technical Suggestions. By Joseph Pen- 
nell, Lecturer on illustration at the Slade - 
School University College (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $15.00.) Our Anglo-Amer- 
ican countryman, Mr. Pennell, has not 
been idle in the five years since the first 
edition of this work came out. The new 
edition gives abundant indication of elab- 
orate and enterprising revision. In addi- 
tion to a very thorough-going correction of 
mistakes, Mr. Pennell has taken upon him- 
self to fill up omissions, and in some re- 
spects to change the balance of the work. 
The proportionate amount of space given 
to the text as compared with that given to 
illustrationsis reduced. Thisisa gain, and 
in a work of this kind, where the imprinted 
illustration is so near the heart of the 
matter, a very greatgain. Thewhole num- 
ber of illustrative examples is 366, and, with 
some few exceptions, they are done as well 
as they can be. The general lines of the 
work are not changed. It is still a work on 
pen drawing and not on drawing generally 
or the graphic arts. The arrangement of 
matter in the new volume stands un- 
changed.. The author adheres to the na- 
tional grouping of his examples. After 
some introductory account of pen drawing 
in the past and of to-day, he takes up the 
subject in national groups: “Pen Drawing © 
in France,” ‘German Work,” ‘ Dutch, 
Danish, and other Work,” ‘“‘ Pen Drawing 
in America,” and ‘‘ Pen Drawing in Eng- 
land.” The descriptive texts and personal 
notes are done in an appreciative tone, but 
with critical point and honesty, not quite 
so blunt as the author’s remark in the Pref- 
ace on a few unhappy artists who refused - 
him their drawings, that ‘“‘ Their absence, 
if conspicuous enough to be noted, is at 
their own request’; or as his acknowledg- 
ment of the kind of French aid he had re- 
ceived : 

“From France have come long-winded prom- 
ises of support which have amounted to noth- 
ing, gushing letters which have been nothing _ 
but gush, and vows of all sorts, which I am sure 
those who made them had not the slightest in- 
tention to carry out. But what would you? It 
is thus they order these matters in France.” 
Notwithstanding this fierce introduction to 
‘the French section, the matter was.gotten |: 
together, and is extremely well done and~- 
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‘ full of interest. The work is more brilliant 

than ever. Mr. Pennell expresses himself 
with greater confidence than in the first 
edition. His work is richer and fuller, and 
leaves very little to be desired. The treat- 
ment of the critics of his previous edition is 
not over-gracious. As to hisintimation that 
intelligent art criticism can be expected 
only from artists, we place against it the 
expressed opinion of Holman Hunt to the 
contrary, and back it up with our own very 
deliberate conviction that nothing would 
be surer to kill all true art progress than to 
confine the criticism of art toartists. To do 
so would be to cut ourselves off from the re- 
flection of art work on the very public for 
whom it is done. The capacity to enjoy 
implies the capacity to discriminate; and 
we might as well say that none but artists 
shall buy and enjoy art work as to accept 
Mr. Pennell’s ungracious dogmatism. It 
is, however, easy to pardon Mr. Pennell 
these asperities. They belong to his style 
of genius, as the thorn to the thistle, and 
certainly characterize it, whether they 
beautify it or not. The book holds its place 
in the second edition, as it did in the first, 
in the very front rank of its class. 


The illustrated English weeklies are 
already out with their holiday numbers and 
holiday offerings. The Young Ladies’ Jour- 
nal has fashion plates and designs numer- 
ous and rich enough to have met the needs 
of any other whole century of the world’s 
history but this present one, from beginning 
to end.- The Chatterbox Christmas Box 
as usual floats its red banner and spreads 
an endless feast, in all kinds and varieties, 
for its readers, with a fine, large chromo 
thrown in for Christmas. The Graphic 
keeps to its established line of story-telling 
in.dramatic pictures. Those contrived for 
this number are very amusing and effective. 
The Graphic’s Christmas offering to its sub- 
scribers is a reproduction, in color, of the 
Portrait of the Princess of Wales, painted 
from life, by Luke Fields, R.A., an ex- 
traordinary piece of work initsclass. The 
Christmas number of Figaro Illustré keeps 
close to the line of work which is most 
characteristic of that publication, stories 
and songs interspersed with chromo-litho- 
graphic illustration in French style, and a 
good example of comic-picture story-telling 
at the end. The large Christmas chromos, 
which go with this present number, 
** Dreamland” and “‘ Her Lover’s Story,” are 
marvelous examples of the advance of 
French color printing toward the grada- 
tion of tone and color in nature. The pro- 
cession of bedecked and dancing sprites 
who in “ Dreamland ”’ fill the background 
of the sensuous young Narcissus, who lies 
smoking on the river bank, is an imperti- 
nence in art, and anything but pleasing in 
itself; but the landscape, the shore, the 
water and the far-away recession of the 
stream into dreamy light and mist are 
wonderfully well done. From the critical 
point of view this is probably the best work 
done in any of these publications, thoin a 
way it is not more effective than Pears’ 
Christmas Pictorial, with its large chromo 
offerings to its readers. The color is laid 
on full and strong, occasionally in rather 
course outline, but there is great life and 
action in them, and a soft, rich, full color 
which, in one of the examples at least, is 
very pleasing. The above are all from the 
International News Co., New York. 


Travels in Three Continents (Europe, 
Asia and Africa). By the Rev. James M. 
Buckley, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
8vo, pp. 620. $3.50.) The travels whose re- 
sults are gathered into this volume were 
made in 1888; and there could be no better 
testimony to the freshness and vigor of Dr. 
Buckley’s account of what he saw and 
where he went than that it is as interesting 
now asifit had been published six years 
ago. The whole book is packed with solid 
facts, anecdotes, statistical, descriptive and 
historic details, all put in an exceedingly 
direct, simple and attractive way. His 
route lay from Paris, where he chanced to 
arrive at a happy moment for some inter- 
esting adventures, into Spain, where he 
visited the great cities, saw the great sights 
and the great men, and made notes which 
would have drained dry any ordinary stock 
of information. Some men never fail to 
have things happening around them ; they 
draw them, assome fieldsare said to attract 
lightning. Dr. Buckley is a traveler of this 
kind. Something happens wherever he 

goes—something worth seeing and worth 
telling. There would be a buzz around him 
in the desert. His curiosity is as wide as 
the world. He knows how to see, how to 
hear, and to lay away for usein his volume 
& great deal of matter which a less compre- 
hensive observer would have missed, and a 
less skillful book maker would not have 
known how to use. From Spain he went 
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into North Africa, to Egypt and up the 
Nile. His trip in the Holy Land gave him 
much rich spoil for his book, especially as 
he took in Damascus and the island of Cy- 
prus on the way to Constantinople. Wedo 
not always know exactly what Dr. Buck- 
ley’s canons of criticism are; but whatever 
they are they serve the good purpose of 
saving him from the traveler’s good-natured 
credulity on the one hand and from caprice 
on the other. On the whole, he is a saga- 
cious observer, who does not commit him- 
self to more than he saw nor get beyond the 
evidence. The volume is to contain eighty- 
three illustrations. The advance sheets are 
already before us; the completed work will 
follow immediately. 


Among the most striking novelties of the 
season are certain new numbers in ‘‘ The 
Bibelot Series,” which in form and style 
present a pleasing variation from the regu- 
lation pattern. The examples now before 
us are an edition of Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia, 
Rendered into English Verse by Edward 
Fitzgerald, and Félise: a Book of Lyrics, 
Chosen from the Works of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. These selections are 
made, for the most part, from the golden 
period of Swinburne’s splendor, and are 
published without Introduction, and with 
no word of comment or annotation. The 
selections are, however, highly poetic ; and, 
aided as they are by the unique features of 
the edition in which they are published, 
make an altogether delightful collection. 
The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, on the 
contrary, is published with a salutatory 
poem by Andrew Lang, « valediction 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, a capital In- 
troduction by Edward Fitzgerald, and with 
two English translations in verse of the 
poem, one being the text of the First Edi- 
tion of 1859 and the other of the Fourth 
Edition of 1879, printed parallel on opposite 
pages. Inform both these “ Bibelots” are 
old style narrow octavos, beautifully printed 
on Van Gilder handmade paper, bound 
also in old style, in flexible, vellum covers, 
with dainty outside wrappers and gold 
seal. The edition of both these booklets is 
strictly limited to 725 copies. (Printed for 
Thomas B. Mosher, and Published by him 
at 37 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. $1.00 
net per volume.) The workmanship of 
these editions is in the highest degree ef- 
fective. We hope to see the novel form and 
unrivaled paper, used in these editions, 
employed in the publication of some new 
American work in poetry or in prose; and 
we congratulate in advance the author who 
has in store for him the pleasure of seeing 
the children of his fancy introduced in 
such an attractive setting. 


Drawings by Charles Danu Gibson. (R. 
H. Russell & Son, New York. Oblong 
folio, 12x18 inches, $5.00; special edition, 
$15 00.) Mr. Gibson’s pen drawings have 
been so much the fashion, and have ex- 
cited so much just admiration, that 
the public will be prepared to welcome 
them in the elegant and expensive form 
mentioned absve. They are eighty-four in 
number, and printed in this collection un- 
der the most favorable conditions, iu large 
size, on the finest paper, and in the most 
careful manner. They carry through a 
merry or sometimes a mocking comment 
on the foibles of society, in which through 
all the serio-comic farce the serious predom- 
inates. Such satire as ‘‘ America’s Trib- 
ute’; the seven forms of ‘The Puzzle,” 
the tremendous farce of Cupid’s ‘* Everlast- 
ing Experiments with Ill-mated Pairs,” and 
the American heiress bringing home to her 
astonished mother and father the rich spoils 
of her trip abroad in the shape of a dried-up 
nobleman from some English catacomb, are 
among the most potentsatires on the times. 
Once seen they will never be forgotten. 
As examples of pen drawing they will hold 
tneir place among the best. Some of them, 
we do not think the best,‘have been selected 
by Mr. Pennell for the last edition of his 
“Pen Draughtsmen and their Methods.” 
For the lovers of fine and costly editions 
100 copies will be printed on specially pre- 
pared woodcut paper, and can be had with 
the additional inducement of another ex- 
ample of Gibson’s work on Japan paper for 
framing, at the higher price named above. 


Again this. year The Silwer Cross Calen- 
dar, prepared and published by “The 
King’s Daughters,” takes the first place 
among calendars. Rather simpler in its 
design, so far as elaboration goes, than the 
calendars of 1893 and 1892, it is beautiful in 
its appropriateness and for the simple di- 
rectness of the arrangements which bring 
the lesson of each day home to the reader. 
The calendar is bound up in pocketbook 
form, in stamped leather, paper bound, with 
the ribbon and seal of the King’s Daugh- 
ters. (158 W. Twenty-third St., New York, 
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A SAMPLE OF THE WORK DONE BY IT THE PAST YEAR. 


Church Unity and Ministerial Reciprocity. 

An important discussion of a question suggested by the Chicago-Lambeth Articles 
was pablished ia Taz INDEPENDENT, of March 8th, 1894. The question raised by THE 
INDEPENDENT was whether those canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church which 
prevent miaisterial reciprocity with other Churches cannot, as a practical step toward 
Church Unity, be repealed. The discussion was the most remarkable ever given to 
the subject. Articles from the following Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in reply to the suggestion were published in this paper as above stated : 

The Rt. Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut and Presiding Bishop, 
The Rt. Rev. T. M. CLARK, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, 
The Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota, 
The Rt. Rev. H. A. NEELY, D.D., Bishop of Maine, 
The Rt. Rev. D.S. TUTTLE, D.D., Bishop of Missouri, 
The Rt. Rev. M. A. LEONARD, D.D., Bishop of Ohio, 
The Rt. Rev. W. C. DOANE, D.D., Bishop of Albany, 
The Rt. Rev. W. W. NILES, D.D., Bishop of New Hampshire, ; 
Tie Rt. Rev. A. M. De W. HOWE, D.D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
The Rt. Rev. JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D,, Bishop of New Jersey, 
The Rt. Rev. G. F. SEYMOUR, 8.T.D., Bishop of Springfield, 
The Rt. Rev. C. WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburg, 
The Rt. Rev. D. B. KNICKERBACKER, D.D., Bishop of Indiana, 
The Rt. Rev. A. A. WATSON, D.D., Bishop of East Carolina, 
The Rt. Rev. M. N. GILBERT, S.T.D., Assistant Bishop of Minnesota, 
The Rt. Rev. E. 8S. THOMAS, D.D., Bishop of Kansas, 
The Rt. Rev. J.S. JOHNSTON, D.D., Missfonary Bishop of Western Texas 
The Rt. Rev. L. COLEMAN, D.D., Bishop of Delaware, 
The Rt. Rev. C. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop of Fond du Lac, 
The Rt. Rev. A. R. GRAVES, D.D., Missionary Bishop of The Platte, 
The Rt. Rev. H. M. JACKSON, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Alabama, 
The Rt. Rev. I. L. NICHOLSON, D.D., Bishop of Milwaukee, 
The Rt. Rev. F. K. BROOKE, D.D., Missionary Bishop of Oklahoma, 
The Rt. Rev. T. F. GAILOR, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Tennessee, 
H. K. CARROLL, LL.D., Editor of THz INDEPENDENT. 

THE INDEPENDENT believes thorougly in Church Unity, and uses its influence to 
reduce, wherever it is possible, the number of sects. It discusses a wide range of sub- 
jects, and aims to make itself indispensable to all who would know what is being 
done in the religious and literary world. It is well adapted to serve as a pastoral - 
assistant, and for this purpose special rates are made for clubs of five or more, 

This is what The Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, says of THE INDEPENDENT: 
We could publish, if our space would permit, huadreds of other letters of the same 
import. 

‘Tha New York INDEPENDENT is one of the few weekly periodicals which yet re- 
tain that breadth of judgment and those catholic tastes which have earned for it the 
reputation of being an intelligent expositor of public events. It has of late especially 
merited attention for the timely and scholarly symposiums it has conducted, wherein 
the leading men in various walks of life have expressed their opinions upon subjects 
of general interest. But aside from these special arguments, THE INDEPENDENT regu- 
larly contains a wealth of information upon all the chief news of the day, particularly 
such as is of interest to religious readers. Its fiction is from the pens of clever story- 
writers of the country, its poetry is representative of the purest and most vigorous 
verse of American poets, and its editorial pages and departments are ably conducted. 
We heartily recommend it to all readers.” 

The past record of THE INDEPENDENT is an earnest of what it will be in the future. 

It maintains a high standard from year to year, and furnishes a newspaper un- 
surpassed in the variety, quality and quantity of the literature it offers, in the repre- 
sentative character of its contributors, and in the breadth, ability and vigor of its 
editorial discussions. 

During the past year THE INDEPENDENT has printed 1,050 columns of reading 
matter, equivalent in octavo volumes to Bancroft’s complete ‘‘ History of the United 
States” twice over, with three volumes to spare. 

It has printed during the same time over 200 original poems, from the pens of the 
ablest and best American, English and Canadian poets. 

It makes a specialty of short stories for old and young—bright, readable and of 
unexceptionable tone and literary merit. 

It gives a complete religious history of the times in addition to full reports of all 
important religious assemblages at home and abroad. It prints monthly fresh letters 
from all mission fields throughout the world—representing ALL DENOMINA- 
TIONS —containing important information for use at all monthly concerts and 
missionary meetings. 

So far as we know there is no weekly newspaper printed in the English language 
so instructive, so necessary and useful to all classes and conditions of society as Tar 
INDEPENDENT. 

It makes its terms of subscription so favorable that few people have any excuse 
for not reading it habitually. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE MONTH... .c0.c.cccceees sede ROE P ME MONE E06. Se ial ds Seltig 24 $1 50 
THREE MONTHS.........+-+++--+0+5 - _ % | Numw Moweme................. soeee 225 
Four MONTHS....... ined et re ye ee ree devine dges 3 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
rTO CLERGYMEN $2.00 A YEAR._2 


Any Clergyman may send WITH HIS OWN sUBSCRIPTION other sub. 
scriptions at $2.00 per annum each. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


‘ON TRIAL” one month 25 cents. 


: THE INDEPENDENT, | 
P.O. Box 2787, _130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THe Fank & Wagnalis Co. have ih 
press “A Cyclopedia of Social Reforms,” 
prepared by specialists. 1t will be a large 
octavo of at least 1000 pages. 


....Ltttell’s Living Age, tho now nearly 
fifty-one years old, is fresh and bright and 
young as ever, with something each week 
for every reader in the household. 


....The Farmers’ Union and Agricul- 
tural Review is the title of a new journal 
published by Tke Colonial Publishing Co. 
of Chicago, and edited by Milton George. 


....The volume of “Songs, Poems and 
Verses,”” by Lady Dufferin, which we no- 
ticed at length in our issue of November 
29th, is published in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


....The Methodist Year Book for 1895 is 
issued this week. It isa compendium of 
information regarding the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, edited by Dr. 
A. B. Sanford, and gives the latest statis- 
tics. Price, 10 cents, 


....The Prussian Academy recently set 
aside 21,500 marks to aid its members in 
their researches. Among others Professor 
Harnack received 2,500 marks to help him 
in publishing an edition of the pre-Constan- 
tine Greek Church Fathers. 


...-A splendidly illustrated German edi- 
tion of “ Ben Hur” is being published by 
the German Verlag Society of Stuttgart. 
It appears in twenty parts, each costing 
half a mark. The Germans are great in 
bringing out exquisitely illustrated edi- 
tions of popular foreign works. 





....A. 8. Barnes & Co. are offering the 
late Mrs. Lamb’s “‘History of the City of 
New York,’ atthe greatly reduced price of 
$16.00 for the two volumes, 8vo. The book 
appeals to all who have an intelligent in- 
terest in the growth and history of the city, 
and is highly commended to their attention 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 


....1t is remarkable how little Delitzsch 
is cited and quoted since his death, a few 
years ago, altho during his life he was 
easily the most influential Old Testament 
scholar in Germany. A new edition, the 
fifth, of his commentary on the Psalms, has 

just appeared, edited by his son,the Assyr- 
iologist, now Semitic professor in Breslau. 
It brings quite a number of corrections and 
additions from the pen of the author. 


...»Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish, this 
week or next, *‘ As a Matter of Course,’ by 
Annie Payson Call ; ‘‘ The Minor Tactics of 
Chess,” by Franklin K, Young and Edwin 
C. Howell; ‘‘ Ballads in Prose,’’ by Nora 
Hopper ; ‘‘ The Song-Life of a Sculptor,” by 
William Ordway Partridge; ‘‘ Discords,” 
by George Egerton, and *‘The Great God 
Pan and The Inmost Ligkt,” by Arthur 
Machen (American copyright editions). 


....Current Literature for December, in 
addition to its usual choice selections of 
prose and poetry, publishes an interesting 
interview with Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne 
on the “Art of Book Making,” &nd an 
article on the “‘ Art of Extra Illustration ”’; 
which suggests that The Critic has printed 
a number of copies of Du Maurier’s picture 
of himself (that appeared in its issue of 
November 17th), and of that of Mr. Whis- 
tler, on separate sheets of paper, which are 
sold at ten cents each, and can be bound 
with “ Trilby.” 


.-.-Modern mission literature has noth- 
ing more interesting and instructive than 
the brochure of the German Mission Super- 
intendent, Merensky, entitled ‘‘ Moham- 
medanismus und Christenthum im Kampfe 
wm die Negerlinder Afrikas. (Bertels- 
mann, Giitersloh, 20 pf.) It is republished 
from Warneck’s Missionzeitschrift. The 
author first gives an historical sketch of 
the struggle between Mohammedanism 
and Christianity in the Dark Continent 
and describes the present state of affairs in 
this regard. Then he describes in detail the 
mighty factors and forces which [slam has 
breught into action in its propaganda, as 
also the successes of Christian<ivilization 
and religion notwithstanding this power- 
ful opposition. Then the author discusses 
the relative merits of Catholic and Prot- 
estant mission work in the spiritual regen- 
eration of Africa, and over against the 
comparative failure of the former as 
against Mohammedanism, analyzes the 
elements in Protestantism that make it 
the protagonist in this struggle for Chris- 
tian supremacy. He sees the salvation of 
Africa in the combined efforts of European 
nations in fostering the interests of Protes- 


tantism in that continent. Work along this — 


line is the only way to redeem Africa from 
heathenism and from Islam. 
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It will sustain its record 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘An interesting and beautiful book.’’ 
—NeEw YorK TIMES. 
CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK 
Profusely Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By FREPERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster, author of “‘ The 
Life of Christ,” “Seekers after God,” etc. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illus- 
trations from the Great Masters and Famous 
Modern English painters. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
in box, $6.00. 

“Canon Farrar .. . has made a most worthy 
contribution, both to art and literature. The subject 
is one of intense interest, and to that interest has 
been added all the well-known charm of the writer’s 
style. . . . Canon Farrar hasso invested the sub- 
ject with that peculiar dignity that belongs to his 
writing that one turns the pages of so beautiful a 
book, beautiful as a perfect specimen of the printed 
art as well as a masterpiece of prose writing, with a 
feeling of reverential awe worthy of the subject. The 
book is a noteworthy example of all that is best in 
book-making.”’—Cincinnati Tribune. 

“Canon Farrar has made a close study of the great 
pictures which illustrate the life. death, resurrection, 
and the ascended life of Jesus,and tells us in this 
volume, as perhaps no other living writer could tell, 
what they mean and what is their value.”— Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


An Entirely New Edition. Cheaper. 12mo. Price, 
$1.50. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume . . . owes much of its success to 
its noble tone, its clear and delightful style, and to 
the very great pleasure the reader experiences as he 
is conducted through the strong, dignified, and cour- 
teous discussion. From a scientific point of view it 
is the most important contribution recently made to 
biological sociology.”—Independent. 





By the Author of ** The Memories of Dean Hole.” 


MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts about England Spoken in America. 
By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of 
Rochester, author of “‘ Reveries,” ‘A Book about 
Roses,” etc., etc. With two Lilustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 





New Fairy Stories from India. 


-TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD 


BY THE PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “ The Flower of For- 
giveness, and Otber Stories,” ‘Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy,’’ etc. Illustrated by JoHN LocKWwooD 
KIPLING, author of * Man and Beast in India.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


—_—~— 


Macmillan’s 
New Christmas Catalogue. 


A Selected List of Choicely Printed and Illustrated 
Books. With numerous Illustrations from the 
principal volumes. Sent free to any address 
upon application. © 





William Watson's New Volume. 


ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Uniform with “The Poems 
of William Watson.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, price, 
$1.25. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luce, printed throughout on 

J. Dickinson & Co.’shandmade paper, limited tofifty 

copies, numbered. Price, $3.50, net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS 
OF AUBREY DE VERE. 


Edited, with Preface, by GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, 
Professor of Literature, Columbia College. 12mo, 
gilt top, uniform with “Ballads and Barrack- 

Room Ballads,” “ Tne Poems of William Watson,” 
etc. $1.5. ° 





New Book ly Frederic Harrison. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND 
OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “The Choice of 
Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


“A work of remarkable interest and value.”—N 
Y. Press. 


By the Editor of ** Boswell.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN 
OXONIAN. 


By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, editor of “ Boswell’s Life of John- 
son,” author of “ Writers and Readers,” etc. Il- 
lustrated » ith New Frontispiece Portrait m Pho- 
togravure of President Eliot, and with Views of 
the Principal Buildings, including the oldest 
picture of the College. 12mo, “Crimson” cloth 
gilt top, price, $2.25. 


“ The book is not only entertaining but it is valu- 
able. Dr. Hill has recorded some of the details of 
Harvard life that a Harvard man would never think 
of noticing . . . He has been a student of Bos- 
well to good purpose. . . . The literary quality is 
excellent, and the illustrations are of a character 
that will please the most loyal and fastidious son of 
Harvard.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





In the Press. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE 
DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp. 
With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. 12mo, cloth. 





New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


THE USE OF LIFE. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir JonN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
‘author of “ The Beauties of Nature,” * The Pleas- 
ures of Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“of ~ kind . know no better “a for a young 
e gift season 


young man or oung woman in 
that is "approaching. -De ily Chronicle. 
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For the 
Most 
Beautiful 
Literary 
Annual 
Issued 


With over r 100 Illustrations 


and numerous interesting articles - 
authors. Bound O fa special Cictttene come 
colors. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1894, 
contains Special Articles and Reviews of the New 
Holiday Books by 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 





Laurence Hutton, Stanley J. Weyman, 
H. OC. Bunner, Howard Pyle, 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, E.S Martin, 

Noah Brooks, Mrs, Alice Morse Earle, 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 


A. B. Frost, Wm. Martin Johnson, 
R. 8. Birch, Maurice Leloir, 
Clifford Carleton, E. H Garrett, 
Howard Pyle, Alfred Parsons, 

C 8. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, 

W. T. Smedley, Frederic Remington, 


¥. Hopkinson Smith, George Wharton Edwards, 
and other eminent artists. 


FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


” xuere poe notin suisice or in aglend amo' - 
yyeees e, tasteful, and aid to the buying 
f books than is this handsome little 1 periodical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE’S 


A BONDE DAREN Shy MOTLEY. 1 


MOTLEY i IMBUED WITH THE SOBRIETY OF 
“We regard this writeras one of the ablest 
and most independent of the younger Amer- 
ican Essayists—in some respects the best. His 
richness of thought and allusion give bints of 
acoming master ”—The Sta rda,Syracuse, 
ALL LOVE 
THE RANTASTICAL SPRCUT, Heys vs Oe WE 
PIQUANT wi We. Er ROLL COMMENTS ON LIF 
ANd Ropus NINGS OF THIS BELATED 
“ Walter Blackburn Harte is rapid] 

y be- 
coming a factor in the literary life - 
ton.”’—Boston Advertiser. “ on 

Price, Cloth extra, $1.25. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO. 


COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 


Bible Study 
for Sunday-schools 
in the Year 1895 


SUITABLE BOOKS 


A Commentary on the Acts 
A Commentary on the Romans 


Ppinstwated, 2vols. By Dr. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
astor of Plymouth Church and Editor of the 
a 8vo, cloth. Price, per vol., $1.50. 
It 7 nether and cheaper in the end to have a care- 
and complete commentary than to 
buy ‘aloo current volumes. 


_— Volumes of Abbott 
NOW READ 











Volume 1. iaihiane:..... seen caceuas se Se 
2. Mark and Luke............. 1.50 
Ds ARE cttacetintnesnctuininesane, 


IN PRESS: 
Corinthians and following Epistles 
Revelation 


History of the Ancient Hebrews 
Following the Biblical record to the time of dis- 
persion y Abram Mills. 12mo,cloth. (Former 
price, $1.25.) 60 cents. 

History of the Chufch 
An ecclesiastical history by, John Marsh, D.D. 
mo, cloth. Price, reduced, 60 cents. 

History of the English Bible 
Its translations and its translators. 
Blackford Condit. 12mo, cloth, #2. 

-_— — one goon 

scene and place 
pas i and illustrated. 
cloth, $2. 


. 


For sale by all hegre or sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Pablishers 
56 East 10th St., New York. 


JUST FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


If Interested in Ferns and Flowers 
Get These E Books. 


nage oF 1F NORTH AMER 

Pet be Faton, of Yale College. Wich ‘i 
fan page colored plates of all the species. 
A bay scarce book. 2 vols. Small 4to, price, 


eoimans WILD RLoweErée OF AMERICA. 
hee” ale, of Harvard University. 


3 in color by Isaac S rague. The 
most perfect Flower k issued, and most suita- 
ble for aul at this season. 1vol. Small 4to, price, 


By Rev. 


isited personally de- 
By H. C. Fish, D.D. 8vo, 





(@ Only the small balance of reory in be Lay om, and 
no more can be had. Order at once to 

Send name for new forthcoming fav's wean of best 
books on all Natural History subjects. 


«*s For sale by booksellers, or sent by the publisher 
en receipt ef price. 
BRADLEEG WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
6B Street, Boston, Mass. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Essays and Addresses 


Religious, Literary and Social 


By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D, 
Edited by the Rev. ei COTTON BROOKS. 


“ Has ne awaited with the oem interest, and it 
will add much to the reputation of Bishop Brooks asa 
scholar, a thinker, and a writer.’’—Boston Herald. 


“It is full of good thin hg! sioher in nothing than 
the noble inspiration w a part of every- 
thing that came from Phillips Brooks. "— Independent. 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND 


Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings of the 
Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
wd H. L. 8S. and L. H. 8. 


“It would probably be impossible to find in any 
volume of this size, drawn from distinctively religious 
writings, a sioben ge 4 ¢ spiritual resource and 
poy see, hy —. t —- to be found in these 





MARGARET ARNOLD’S CHRISTMAS 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By pany D. reé."ete. ifustrated ie a s Attic 
a ome. gilt, $2. a 


“Seven interestin; x eorles by this excellent author 
are here collected utiful form, elevantly illus- 
trated and handsomely bound.”—N. ¥. 0) 

“Written in an easy, entertaining style, and ~~ h 
ym eaeess both young and old peonie."— = on 


HERALD SERMONS 


By Rev. Georct H. HEPWORTH. Short Se 
reprinted from the New York Herald. oo 
cloth, with portrait, $1.00. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S DELIGHT. A 
Ss r08 stories. for children, loree 4 Totti), 


nigEsee PANORAMA PICTURES. A 
besides the usual 


prove an end- 


“ Feeding the Pets,” a w 
1 for children. Price 


ad source of entertainmen 


PEEPSHOW PICTURES. Same style but 
pene. conta “Soldiers in Battle Array,” 
“Punch and Judy,” etc. Price, $1.25. 


OUNTRY PLAYMATES AND TOWN AC- 
gta ontal ning 18 color plates =r a t Spopanen 
b ning or pD an ype pages, 
large 4to (1134x934), 


ae * L Love. Bib ee ona ay ee for the 
> color tes an pages 
(idigxl084). $1.50 * — 


puxsews HOLIDAY ANNUAL FOR 
1895. A volume of pictures and stories for lit- 
tle folks, 6 full page colored illustrations and 128 
illustrated pages Le Ae oe 4to, illuminated 
board covers (1044x834), $1 


LIDTLE ty. + rARMYA BD. Containing 
of animals, mounted on boards 
(engathe), Lt 
as he FARMYARD. Album containing: 
2 large color plates of animals, made to fold up, 
with pictures on both sides (914x73¢), mounted on 
boards, $1.25, 


Movable To Toy Books 


These successful books have charmed many chil- 
dren, and as successors to the last year’s list we have, 
GN inks. <2, dcuncncerscedasecavsende py 
Here and There 
Pleasant Pastime Pictures . 
yA III dicccctencscosess cocccosecceus 

They have colored illustrations, and by a mecban- 
jer contrivance a Ag aw change, making a most 

usingas well a chiid, surprising effect, 
which will help to “while away many an bour. 








BOOKLETS 


T he Home je Beyond. 7 A texts and a 
pages (12 pages i ) 
white cloth, $2.00. : —- 


The e Joyful Way. Scripture texts and hymns 
amonth. 6color and 6 monetint illustrations. 
fea, “6 pages, embossed cover, $1.00. 

The Voice of Jesus. Scripture texts and 
hymns fora month. 6 color and 6 monotint illus- 
trations. 4to, 16 pages, em cover, $1.00. 

My! Friends at Home. An Autograph Album. 

rations in color and monotint. Oblong 
——— cover, 24 pages, $1.25. 


Thy ry Light and Thy Truth. A daily text- 
‘or a month, with illustrations in color and 


monotint. Oblong 16mo, 32 pages, 50 cents. 


With Heartiest Wishes. Saupe 16mo, illus- 
trations in lavender tints, 50 cents. 


Friendship’s Greeting. Square 16mo, illus- 
trations in colors, 0 cen 
Heart’s-ease. Good Fortune to 
To Wish You Weill. You. 
To monet You. 


Four square 16mo hooks, embossed covers in color, 
each 16 pages, with illustrations by an entirely 
new process, each 50 cents. 


Not Changed, but Glorified. A new edition 
= — popular poem, 2 color and 6 type pages, 25 


As Thy Days, so Shall Thy Strength Be. 
A daily text book for a month. 16 color and 16 
type pages. Illuminated white cover, 25 cents. 

Pansies for Thoughts. 

Violets to Greet You. 

Forget-me-nots for Remembrance. 
Three beautiful booklets cut out in novel shapes 


and illustrated with Pansies, Violets, and Forget- 
me-nots, each 25 cents. 


For Auld Lang Syne. With Every Good 
A Friendly Thought. Wish. 
My Greeting. 
Each 12 pages, with 6 pages in colors; each, 25 


cents. 
WITH MANY OTHERS 


Our Catalogue of Children’s Books, Booklets, Calendars, and Toy-Books Sent Free on Application 





For sale at the book-stores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P- DUTTON & CO., Publishers, - - - ~ - 


3L West 23d Street, New York 





THE 
WESTMINSTER 


QUARTERLIES 


and other Lesson Helps 
for 1895. 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 


ILLUSTRATED 
FOR THE PAPERS 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Send for sample copies before 
deciding upon your supplies for 
1895. | 


N. B.—The price of 
The Westminster Lesson Card 
will hereafter be 12 cents a year, 3 cents 
a quarter, The remarkable and unprece- 
dented success of this card, the most 
beautiful, artistic, and appropriate lesson 
help for the little ones in existence, war- 
rants this reduction in price. It has been 
greatly improved for 1895. Samples free. 





Presbyterian Board of Publication 


and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J.W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8S WEST 28TH ST., N. Y¥. ° 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 

A superb collection of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly seiections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 

*,* A catalogue is now in preparation and will 
be sent to any address on application. 


J. L, STACK 00. » St Baul ad diticage. 


Prompt service. Lowest pri 


INEBRIETY, 


or, NARCOMANTIA: 

Its Etiology, Pathology, Treatment and Jurispru- 
dence. By Dr. Norman Kerr. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 640 pages, $3.50. : sas 

» Post! on re- 
og tect eet packore™ Pe 
J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 
65 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN 
EDITION. 





Complete Poetical Works 


of Robert Browning. 
Riverside Edition. 
In six handsome volumes, crown octavo, 
gilt top. Price of theset, in cloth, $10.00, 


The Works of Robert Browning have been publish- 
ed in America by our predecessors and ourselves by 
special arrangement with Mr. Browning and his 
representatives, and this is the only authorized 
American Edition. It is complete, including Mr 
Browning’s latest revisions. 


WITH MR. COOKE’S 


Browning Guide-Book, 
furnishing Introductions and Annotations 
to the Poems. 7 volumes,in a box, 
$11.50. 
WITH MRS. ORR’S 


Life of Browning, 


in two volumes. With a fine Portrait. 


Browning’s Works, The Browning Guide-Book, and 
Mrs. Orr’s Life of Browning, 9 volumes, in box, $14.50. 


Sold by all Bookseilers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


“By Prof. H. GRAETZ. 


= IV. From the Rise of the Kabbala (1270 c.E.), to 
e Permanent Settlement of the ewaad sae i 
Holland (1618 ¢.E.). 743 pp. Ready December 20t 
1894. ee in five vols. Price, postpaid, m0 
c+) 





Condensed, under the author’s direction, from the 
eleven volume edition in the German. The standard 
work on the subject. 

nizenas issued: Vol. I. From the Earliest Pe- 

the Death of Simon the Maccabee (135 

2 ny 533 pp. Vol. II. From the Reign of Hyrca- 

Ar - the Completion of the Babylonian T: Talmud (500 

p. Vol. IfI. From the Completion of the 

pth ad Talmud to the "Banishment of the Jews 
from England (1290 c.E.), 675 pp. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
OLD EUROPEAN JEWRIES. 
By DAVID PHILIPSON, D.D. 281 pp. Price, postpaid 
$1.25. 
SOME OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY. A 
complete sketch from the return from Babylon to 
the present ny including the settlement of the 
North American Jews and their life in the nine- 
teenth century. By LADY MAGNUS. 388 pp. $1.25 
(postpaid). 

SA pasre HOURS. Thoughts. By LIEBMAN 

DLER. A collection of essays on moral and re- 
ie topics, 338 pp. $1.25 (postpaid). 

CHILDREN A THE GHETTO. Feing pic- 
tures of a aa ost By I. ZANGWILL. 2 
vols. 451, — tpaid). 


For sale by the trade, Send for Catalogue, 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 


4015 ARCH STREET, 
P.O. Box 1164. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SENT FREE | 


HOLIDAY CATALOGU on application. | 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUSIC, &c. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 2 nion, N. Y. 
















THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 





Athletics for City Girls. By MARY TAYLOR 
BISSELL, M.D. 
Shows how girls mat up among brick walls can 
maintain their health 


The Need of Educated Men. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


A. word of stimulus and encouragement for all who 
are fearful about the future of society. 


Pithecoid Man. (Illustrated.) By Professor E.P. 
Evans. 


Shows how the “ missing link ” and his family prob- 
ably looked. 


Studies of Childhood. IV. The Child’s Thoughts 
about Nature. By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 
Contains very many quaint and curious ideas. 
The Economic Theory of Woman’s Dress. 
By Dr. THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
A novel lesson in political economy. 
OTHER ARTICLES: ' ° 
RESPONSIBILITY IN CRIME FROM THE MEDICAL 
STANDPOINT (illustrated); THE UNIVERSITY AS 
ASCIENTIFIC WORKSHOP; SHINTO, THE OLD RE- 
LIGION OF JAPAN: THE ANCIENT OUTLET OF 
LAKE MICHIGAN; THE CHEMISTRY OF SLEEP ; 
THE GEOLOGY OF NATURAL SCENERY ; GZULO- 
GIES AND DELUGES; SKETCH OF ZADOC THOMP- 
SON (with Portrait). 
EpItTor’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; POPULAR 
MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


By President 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO. NEW YORK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


Recent Books * Well Worth Reading.” 4 


THE NEW MINISTER. A Novel 
By KENNETH PAvuL. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A clean, strong story of pastoral life in a modern 
church 

“It is well worth reading, either for its story, its 
satire, or its suggestiveness on the subjects that oc- 
cupy men’s minds to no small extent in these days.””— 
Cleveland Plain ‘Dealer. 

“It is, as whole, an unusually good book, and merits 
a wide circulation, as it will certainly have an inter- 

rusal oy te — whose hands it may chance 


Sta »— Public 
LOOKING WITHIN. A.D. 2027. 


A social picture ‘of the 2ist century. By J. W. 
RoBERTS. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 00. 
“This is a remarkable book. Miran Traveller. 
ig —— who have been impressed by Bellamy’s 
Backward ' will be wee to read portions of 

this Le hook with care.”— Boston Congregationalist. 
“ Siuce the appearance of Chas. Reade’s ‘ Put Your - 
self in His Place,’ no more striking exposure of the 
folly and wicke:tness of some labor Se 
agitators has been published.”—Lutheran 





*,* For sale by all ee or sent by mail, postage 
paid, by the publishers 
A.S.Barnes & Co.. 56 East 10th St., N.Y. 


BOOKS. Readers of French de- 
FR E N CH siring choice literature should 

read our Romans Cheisis Se- 
ries, 60 cents paper, 85 cents cloth vol.,and Centes 
Choisis Series, 2% ents vol. Each a masterpiece 
by a well-known author. List, also complete cata- 
logue of publications and importations of foreign 
books, on application. French calendars, 1895, 0c. to 


1.50 h. 
$1.50 cach. \ILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


WE WILL ES- 


A VALUABLE OFFER—" saayes ob 


BRANCH OF 


our Newspaper Subscription Agency in your town 
soon, and would like to secure some reliable young 
man te take charge of the business. Address, 
GRUMIAUX’S MAMMOTH AGENCY, 
General Office, Le Rey, N. Y. 
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GOOD BOOKS. 


The Sketch-book 


OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. By Washington 
Irving. The Van Tassel Edition, uniform in gen. 
eral style with the Holiday Edition of “ The Al; 
hambra,” “Granada” and “ Knickerbocker.’ 
Two volumes, octavo, printed from new type, with 
artistically designed borders and 32 Illustrations. 
Cloth extra, $6.00; three-quarter levant, $12 00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play isin a separate volume, 3}¢x5 inches, and 
about a half inch in thickness—of comfortable 
bulk for the pocket. The pageis printed from a 
new font of brevier type. The text is complete 
and unabridged and conforms to the latest schol- 
arly editions. As illustrations the desi by 





THE INDEPENDENT 


> 


Tacasiembeehcadbilite euladas —Rev, J, E, TWITCHELL, D.D., New Haven, Conn, 
THE BIBLE STUDY 


UNION 
GRADED 
LESSONS 


Three 
Series 


FORMERLY CALLED 


BLAKESLEE} 


LESSONS 


> The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Outlines of Old Testament History, 
The History of the Apostolic Church. 


For free specimen copies and testimonials from prominent Pastors and Superintendents, address, 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 














* Frank Howard, five hundred in all, have been 
effectively reproduced. Now complete in 40 vol- 
umes, and issued in four styles : 

A.—Garnet cioth, each, 40 cents; per set, 40 volumes, 

in box, $16.00. 

B.—Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 75 cents; 

per set. 40 volumes, in a box, $30,00. 

C.—40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box, per set 

{sold in sets only), $15.00. 

D.—40 volumes bound in 20, half calf extra, gilt tops, 

in box; per set (sold in sets only), $35.00. 


The Story of the Civil War. 


A Concise Account of the Warin the United States of 
America between 1861 and 1865. By John Codman 
Ropes, author of “The Army Under Pope,” “The 
First Napoleon,” etc. To be complete in three 
parts, printed in three octavo volumes. Each part 
will be complete in itself and will be sold sepa- 
rately. 

Part I. Narrative ef Events to the Opening of the 
Campaign of 1862. With 5 maps, 8vo, $1.50. 


The Winning of the West. 
By Theodore Reosevelt, author of “‘The Naval War 
of 1812,” “ Hunting Trip of a Ranchmap,” “The 
Wilderness Hunter,” etc. 
Volume III. The Founding of the Trans-Alleghany 
Commonwealths, 1784-1790. Octavo, with Map, 
$2.50. 


Spain and the Spaniards. 
By Edmondo de Amicis. Saragossa Edition. 8vo, il- 
lustrated, $2.25. 


Holland and its People. 
By Edmondode Amicis. Vandyke Edition. With 8 
illustrations. 8vo, $2.25. 

*,* The Vandyke Edition of *‘ Holland and Its Peo- 
ple” and the Saragossa Edition of “Spain and the 
Spaniards” are put up together (with jackets) ina 
box. 2 volumes, 8vo, $4.50; half calf extra, $9.00. 


Cicero, . 
AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By 
J. L. Strachan Davidson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. (Being No. X of the “Heroes of the 
Nations” Series.) Large 12mo, illustratei, cloth, 
$1.50; half ieather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Prince Henry (the Navigator) of 


Portugal 
AND THE AGE OF DISCOVERY IN EUROPE. By 
C.R. Beazley, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. (No. XII in the * Heroesof the Nations” 
Series.) With illustrations, maps and plans, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Story of Venice. 

From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Republic. 
By Alethea Wiel. (No. 42 in the*’Story of the 
Nations” Series.) 12mo, cloth, fally illustrated 
$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


The Story of the Crusades. 

By T. 8. Archer and C. L. Kingsford. (Being No. 44 
of the “Story of the Nations” Series.) Fully il- 
lastrated with maps and plans. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


About Women: 
What Men Have Said. An Every-Day Book. Com- 
“piled and arranged by Rose Porter. Jémo, orna- 
mental cloth covers, $1.00. 


Verses and Fly-Leaves. 
By Charles Stuart Calverley. 16mo, full leather, 
circuit edges, gilt top, $1.00. 


Descriptive prospectus of -~ - Mage An of the Na- 

tions” and t Heroes of t Nations,” and 
quarterly ** Notes,” giving full Gusvapteons of the 
season's publications, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM's SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 
Ata Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Cari, naming any book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
8d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 
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FOUR NEW BIOGRAPHIES 





LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ERASMUS 
By James A. Froude. 8vo, $2.50. 


*k 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES LORING BRACE 
Chiefly told in his own letters. 
With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


il 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI 


By Paul Sabatier. Translated 
by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
8vo, $2.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DEAN STANLEY 
By R.E. Prothero and Dean Brad- 
ley. CHEAPER EDITION. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, 2 vols., $5.00. 


“Mr. Froude has produced a masterly picture 
of Erasmus and his times. . . . No compe- 
tent critic will fail to recognize in these lectures 
a virility of judgment, a vigor of thought, and a 
skill of presentation eminently worthy of one of 
the greatest living writers of English.”—London 
Times. 


The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, 
particularly in the Newsboys’ Lodging-Houses, 
which he founded, gives to his biography a 
peculiar interest. The volume reveals the story 
of his mental and spiritual as well as his ex- 
ternal experience—his private life and intimate 
relationships, and his views on moral and polit- 
ical questions. 


“We have seldom seen so masterly and care- 
fulacriticism. We scarcely ever remember to 
have come across an historian who combined 
the more critical faculty with the effusive and 
pictorial talent in such happy proportions. It 
is a remarkable and excellent book.”—London 
Saturday Review. 


- 


“It does not contain an uninteresting or un- 
necessary page. It isa noble record of one of 
the English Church’s noblest ministers.”—Ad- 
vance. 








} CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Sth Ave.,N. Y. 











“Samantha at tre World’s Fair 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s New Book. 


Over 100 illustrations by C. De Grimm. 
Everybody sure to want to read it. 





10th THOUSAND. 


With i 


reine Bd On ding it ser: IDEAL BooK FOR A 


tles the puzzling question 


of selecting a present, e CG 
and makes just the A R ! STMAS | FT. 
AGENTS WANTED Read what is said by one or two: 

* orders on my way home —about 3 squares.” 
Took six orders this morning.” ‘“ Nineteen names 
taken to-day.” “I started outa little while on neces d and this morning have 
ry ene wants it. Prices, 
2.50 ; Halt pasela, $4.00. 
alf a million co 
$250 can be casi 


“It goes like hot cakes. 


twenty orders.” The book sells itself. 
by mail, or through agents, Cloth, 
rospectus and outfit for agents. 

Write at once for terms to agents. 


ly made by Christmas. ei 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pub‘ishers, 30 Lafayette Piace, New York. 


“Eisht J 


Handsome 
jes sure to be sold. 








Samantha Meets the Duke of Veragua. 





MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles sent us will be 
Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
in any one or more classes. Write ffhmediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 


accepted and paid for at our regular rates. 


classification and general instructions. 


actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 
= We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Partic- 


ulars and samples on application. 





1844-1895 














LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 
necnitiniclle in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 





The Thirteen Weekly Issues 


of THE LIVING AGE 


(Oct., Nov., te snag forming an _ octavo 
volume of 824 A Year's Subscrip- 
tion to any one of noi the 1 following publications: 


Published Weekly at tes for cli 
ublis: eekly ai ere yoo f ree of postage. Bai or clubbi 


application. Sample copfes, 15 cts. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 





The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
with other periodicals sent on 
‘ton. 


ELL & CO., 31 ford Street, 





For introduction we will send for Ic. (stamps) and i 9 this adverti R 
REE The November and a Dec 7m 


ember N 


THE ART STUDENT. 


Regular price, 10 cents. You thus 
get the Dec. No. free. 





Edited by Ernest et ES <p 


An Illustrated Monthly for the home 
pes etc, BLU a Year Free Hand 
Chau ua Society of Fine Arts, tres 
BEET, ew York, 








December 6, 1894. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Fifth Ave. and 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 
BUSH. 


By Ian Maclaren. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The book is destined to a great, a long-enduring, 
andan enviable popularity. . .. He has many 
qualities—wit, humor, observation—but his distinc- 
tion is his gift of temperate yet most moving pathos. 
In this he is unsurpassed by any living writer.”— 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll inthe British Weekly. 


*. 
“Their comedy is irresistible and all their pathos 
pureand moving. . . .’—Prof. G. A. Smith in The 
Bookman. 


“If any man can make his way through portions of 
‘Domsie,’ ‘The Transformation of Lachlan Camp- 
bell,’ and ‘A Doctor of the Old School,’ with the tran- 
quil breath and unmoved countenance of one who 
reads his morning paper in the train, he is certainly 
one of two things—a monster of insensibility or a 
miracle of self-repression. . . .”—The Daily Chron- 
icle, London. 


THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW 


A Novel. By Miss Hesba Stretton. With 
portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.25.. 


A noble story of love and faith brought triumph- 
ant through suffering, the title suggesting the Rus- 
sian via dolorosa across Siberia. The persecution of 
the Stundists forms a subject of timely and impor- 
tant interest, and as the book has been written in 
coliaboration with the celebrated writer Stepniak 
much new light has been thrown on the situation. 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE 
COLORED FOLKS. 


THIRD EDITION. 

My Impressions of the Race Problem. By 
Marietta Holly (Josiah Allen’s Wife). 
With nearly 100 illustrations by that 
master delineator of darkey life, E. W. 
Kemble. 12mo, $1.50. 


“In some respects it is the best book she has ever 
Written, in thatit has a serious purpose behind it, 
and will serve to impart earnest thought while it 
convulses the reader with laughter."’ 


“The book is full of humor, but it exhibits also an 
unmistakable earnestness. In many a pathetic tale 
and bit of biographic description, her homely lan- 
guage does effective service.” 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 


By Walter Raymond, author of ‘“ Gentle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter” and ‘‘ Young 
Sam and Sabina.” 12mo, $1.25. 


The series of Idylls composing this study of Eng- 
lish village life is considered Mr. Raymond’s best 
achievement, and the delicacy and penetration and 
tenderness of his work bespeak for these Idylls a 
place of their own tn English literature. 


WHERE HONOR LEADS. 


A sequel to her bright and winning story, 
‘““A Question of Honor,” by Lynde 
Palmer. 16mo, $1.25. 


. there is a mingling of sentiment, humor 
and pathos, which in ‘holding the mirror up to na- 
ture’ is faithful and never descends to bathos, and a 
boldness of diction waich finds its vent in homely 
words which have the true native flavor of the New 
England atmosphere of which the book is redolent.” 


A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Qliphant. Second Edi- 
tion. $1.25. 
“ Far above the fiction of the day.” 


“ 


“In her latest work of fiction Mrs. Oliphant proves 
herself to be unsurpassed if not unrivalled.” 


“The best story she has written since‘ Lady Jane.’’ 


KITTY ALONE. 
ByS. Baring-Gould. A Novel. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The scene of the story is in the south of Devon, 
and the characters and natural surroundings aré 
impregnated with the very atmosphere of the local- 
ity. The dialect and catches of native verse are de- 
lightful, and, as with all of Mr. Gould’s works, true 
to the life.” 


“Whenever Rev. S. Baring-Gould is kind enough 
to tell a story, every reader of wholesome literature 
has cause to be thankful, and if his parishioners hear 
as good sermons as his readers do stories, his congre- 
gation is to be congratulated.” 





Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Fifth Ave., Cor. 2ist Street, 


NEW, YORK. 














December 6, 1894. 


President E. Benjamin An 
-drews of Brown University 
has prepared the text 
Scribner's Magazine's “ History 
of the Last Quarter Century in 
the United States, 1869-1895,” 
which will be the chief feature 
President 
Andrews has been not only a 
constant student of the events 
which have made these years so 
remarkable, but has gained a 
special. reputation for pictur- 
esque and graphic narrative. 


for 


for the coming year. 


The topics treated in the 


early chapters are still fresh in 
the minds of most readers, and 
include among hundreds of oth- 


ers such subjects as: 


General Grant as Civil Chief. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan. 

Chinese Immigration. 

Decay of the Merchant Marine. 

The Chicago Fire.. 

Horace Greeley and_ His Career. 

The Credit Mobilier Scandal. 

The Great Panic of 1873. 

Carpet-Bag Governments, 

The Whiskey Ring. 

The Centennial Celebration. 
Secretary of War Belknap. 

Exposure of the Indian Ring. 

Black Hillis Excirement. 

Custer’s Indian Fights. 

The Discovery of the Great Divide. 
Completion of the Transcontinental Railroad 
The Reconstruction Period. 

Grant’s First Cabinet. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, etc., etc 


This serial history gives the 
only part of the History of the 
United States that has not been 
The 
illustrations will be a great 
feature. 


written and rewritten. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 189 
should be sent now. $3.00 a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 153-157 Fifth, Ave., New York. 


Books at Liberal Discounts 


Grant. 





When calling, please ask for Mr. 


Given Away. 


A pretty metal Paper Cutter with every 
purchase over $1.00. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
cent stamp. ete 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
7 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a 
discount 


The Best 
Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 

“‘ Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of —, > = the 
School boo! 

—— ‘com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and thousands of 
other Educators. 

President says: 

e eye finds the word 
definition, for 


we 














“ For ease with w a 


tio ebster’s Interna- 
“ tional’ s cosle any other emer single volume.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
eS Roaeneeees, Mass., U.S.A. 


& ee} 

















FILES AND BINDERS. 
‘We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Silver, Burdett & Company's 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——_——. 


“The first effect of reading the book is to send 
back to the authors analyzed, with fresh to end one 
and appreciation rely a desirable state of 
mind wherein to read and. study understandingly.” 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRI- 
OTISM; or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and 
| ee. In prose and verse, with notes. 

ck HEN B. CARRINGTON, U. LL.D 
Cc _ nail 16mo, 443 pp. $1.25. (In school edition, 


i was a very happy thought to bring together 
the =a utterances of - ay patriotic men 
and women.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


WAYMARKS FOR TE ACHERS, 
showing aim: 
Sach eit Higa didn SHY 


pervisor Prima Schools, 
Gots, “isan, 6 Pp., $1.25. = — 


“Nowhere else is it possible for a teacher in her 

every-day work to find so much that is = ful by way 
of een — - + » asin these pages, othe Ameri- 
can Teac 


A HARMONY OF THE GOS- 
PELS FOR HIST 


ical Seminary. 
‘essor of 

Testament t DRWIrT BU! in the ed “Of 

Chicago. Cloth, small quarto, 249 pp., $1.50. 


“Tthink it ¢ much the best eS pays ish Harmon: 
have.”—Prof. Marcus Dods, D ew College,” 
burgh, Scotland. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SPIRITU- 
AL MAN. By tans LISLE. 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, 27° Pp., $1.50. 
“Noone can read this brief volume without ex- 


periencing intellectual stimulus, social sympathy, 
and spiritual impulsion.”—The Christian Inquirer. 


CHOICE ENGLISH , LYRICS. A 
new volume in the “Select English Classics” 
Series, edited with notes. eran biographical 
and Acerary, by JAMES BALDWI 


ain- 


368 D ents. Includes the choicest selections 
in this. department of literature. 


THE REASONABLE CHRIST. 
be 4 oa E. MERRILL. 16mo, cloth and gilt, 


“ A book waewe trend is not in the ordinary rut.”— 
Literary World. 


“Free and iberal in tol - it is written in 





St. Thicholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. , 





In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Ki ling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
rownies,’ E. S. Brooks's sto 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc. , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 
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moles the best possibie Christmas 
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= On and after the issue of 
ecember number we will give 
November number free to new 
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subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 














The Christmas 
Number, whereas 


cents, is a royal gift-book in itsel: 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 














The Bound Vol- 


containing the num- 
ume, bers of the past 
year,—more than 100o pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00, 











Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
‘THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 








gentle, attractive and Sn ly style. The Fi 
ent, ° 





These and our other publications are for sale by the 
leading booksellers. Send for catalogues and circulars 
descriptive of our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATION. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY; Publishers 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


4 Park Street, Boston, 
will send to any address their 


Holiday Bulletin, 


which contains a 


CLASSIFIED LIST 
of their 
Standard and Popular Books. 
Read “EDUCATION.” 


Interest your friends in this oldest and leading 








should have it. It shou'd be in all public libraries 
and reading rooms. All thonghtful people should 
take it. Price, $3.00 a year. Send siz two-cent stamps 
for a sample copy. Address, 


KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATION. 

‘or the higher educa- 

BRADFORD ACADEMY, for'enizher duce: 
bee any = unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
A & -five acres—twelve in grove: lake for rowing and 
skating Classical and general course of study; also, 
PeaParatory and optional. Year commences Sept. 12, 
894. A pply to Miss Ip C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for ot 
trance bv certificate Address, Chambersburg, 


STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





























DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT’STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





High Grade _ nen ry, jmported Novel- 


Dnion ioe 36 East 14th Btrect, New York, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1:50| Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIP®IONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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MUSIC. 


NEW PANTATAS 
(JPERETTAS | 


*““REVOLT OF THE TOYS” 


H. W. Hart. The most original and amusing 
Christmas Cantata of the season. Solos and cho- 
ruses. Bright,easy music. 


20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid, 


‘‘The King of Peace”’ 


ROSABEL. A new Christmas service for Sunday 
Schools. Hymns, carols, recitations, etc. 


5 cents. $4 per 100, not postpaid. 
“CAUGHT NAPPING” 


wis. A sparkling juvenile operetta for 
Brimful of pretty music and good dia- 


























L. R. LEW 
Christmas. 
logues. 
30 cents. Perdoz. $3, not postpaid. 


Ka Christmas at the Kerchiefs” 


L. R.and Mrs A.G. LEwis. A musical dialogue 
~ use at Caritaeae tres Testiv als. Songs and dia- 
ogues, 


20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid. | 


“WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE” 


‘J. C. JOHNSON. A brilliant cantata filled with 
pleasant excitement from beginning to end. 


40 cents. Per doz. $3.60, not postpaid. 


“TABI ES TURNED, OR A CHRIST- 
MAS FOR SANTA CLAUS” 


MISSES EMERSON & BROWN A ms lodfous, amus- 
ing cantata for children. Bright music and dialogue. 


30 cents. Per doz. 83. not postpaid. 
** CALLIE’S CHRISTMAS ” 


MARBLE & HODGES. Easy and charming operetta 
for children, One male and six female characters, 


Paper, 5® cents, Cloth, 60 cents Ver doz, 
not postpaid, Paper. $4.65; Cloth, $5.46. 


‘‘CHRISTMAS EVE” 
GADE. Short cantata for alto, solo and chorus. 
35 cents. Per doz. $3.12, not postpaid, 


* CHRISTMAS GIFT” 


ROSABEL. Pleasing cantata for children. 
15 cents. Per doz. $1.44, not postpaid. 


“GOOD TIDINGS” 


ROSABEL. For Sunday Schools and juvenile 


classes. 
25 cents. Per doz. $2.50, not postpaid. 


MARY’S STOCKING 


SHOGREN. Illustrating Christmas Eve in Sweden. 
20 cents. Per doz., $1.80, not postpaid, 


“MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS” 


TOWNE, Cantata with solos, duets, quartets, 
choruses. 
30 cents. Per doz., $3, not postpaid. 


Single copies sent nostpaid on receipt of price. 
Send fer descriptive circulars of all kinds of 
Cantatas and 2: ra ettas. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C.H.DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 










BY THE BEST COMPOSERS 
IN THE LAND. 


IRRESISTIBLE ! CATCHY! NEW! 


Undeniabty the best and pret- 
tiest this season. $3.00 per hun- 
dred or 4c. each by mail. Send as 
soon as possible, = ae isa 
great — and for ‘the 


J&P. 


CHURCH GEO. S. HUTCHINGS, 
BOSTON. 
ORGANS Richard Henry Warren, 


Manager, 
503 Sth Ave., New York. 


MYERS, £3 John St., N.Y, 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS Cuoktby tenant rer 
Pric ents 


ponsive Service @ single copy 


THE GHILDREN OF BETHLEHEM wee and 


charming Christmas Service of Song and Readings, with reci- 
tations Price, 5 Cents a single copy 


By H. W. Hart. A most fas 

DOROTHY’ $ DREAM. cinating new Christmas Cantata 

tet teaches a moral in a pleasant way that will attract the 
dren. Price, 30 Cents a single copy 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, ute. 


Price, 10 Cents a didte copy. 


Entertain- 
He 


New Santa Claus. m.. Claus’ Mistak e. The 
Christmas. These areall by widely known authors ~~ Ge 
delighted thousands of children in the past years. Price of 
cach Cantata, 30 cents @ single copy. 

By Mary B. Brooks 


THE WONDERFUL STORY. and Geo. F. Root ini 


the principal events of the life of the Lord while on ea: 
cially appropriate for Christmas times. Price 20 cts. single copy. 


BETHLEHE 


TALO 


A magnificent Christmas Cantata for adults. 

e Words by Frederic Weatherly, Music by 
erie ocents a single co, 

E& of Christmas Music and Gifts sent Free. 


Christmas Anthems. 5 Cts 
THE ‘WUSIGAL | VISITOR MR cists Ani ms. i xs 


THE J O., 
CINCINNATI, - - aw YORK, - - CHicago. 





CAPTY RE oF SANTA CLAUS, ThenewCan- 


THE PROMISeD REDEE 
Service No. 17. 


THE CHRISTVAS W 
wire. W.F.CrArFtTsSand H. P. MAIN 
pic a ban oe ay service for the little folks. é cents. 
ae at abe tone UAT. NO, 25. Bright 
e Tertat arols fone Foie ar compe. =. 
ats 


ng > wae Cc 
chsareaum pee Bie Low J 
76 East 9th Street, N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































David 
Isabey 


A aoe lete series of portraits and an anecdotal story 
LINCOLN of his fife from living men who knew him, will begin 
in an early issue. 


SHORT STORIES BY 


Doyle Sees Se Stuart Pheips 
rd 
Stanley J. Weyman 
Bret Harte ne 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘St. Ives.” A 


Conan 

Tiss Jewett 

Octave Thanet 
obert Barr 

Rudyard Kipling 


novel of Napoleonic Wars in Spain. 
W. D. Howells. A novelette. 
Professor Drummond. 

Mr. Moody, and other articles. 


Prince Bismarck (with many portraits). . ig Many 


Archibald Forbes. 


Edward Bellamy and W. D. Howells. A 


Real Conversation. 
Harraden. How I wrote 
that Pass in the Night.” 


Rudyard Kipling 


A new Jungle story in the January number, 


and other stories. 


The Wonders of Science. In the Heart of an 
The Making of Diamonds ; 
Electricity in Medicine ; The Telegraph and 


Ocean Racer; 


Cable Systems of the World. 
15 CENTS A COPY 


23 Lafayette Place - ° 


Another article on 


$1.50 A YEAR 


Portraits of Fifty of our Famous Authors (20 page 
brochure) and a sample copy for 6 cents. | 


S. S. McCLURE, Ltd. 


NEW YORK Ciry. 





Greuze 
Appiani 


Gerard 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


McCLURE’S 


MAGAZINE For 1895 wilt contain 


A Brilliant, Accurate and Magnificently Illustrated Life of 


NAPOLEON 


His arduous youth, lightning-like rise to greatness, 
marvelous campaigns, achievements as a ruler, Elba, 
Waterloo, St. Helena. With a great gallery of portraits, 
80 of Napoleon, showing him at all ages, from youth till 
death, painted mostly from the life by 


Delaroche 


Lefevre Gros 


and many other artists, and 100 portraits of the men and 
women of his time, and pictures of battle-fields, etc. The 
greatest Napoleon collection ever published in a magazine. 


The Eight Napoleon Numbers ("sy9zte",238*) $1.00 








| DECEMBER NOW 
NUMBER READY 


contains among other features: 


His marriage - 

Napoleon famous cam- 

paigns in Italy and Egypt. 
Fonrteen portraits. 

Drummond 17 story 


Moody’s life and work, 








Many pictures. 


Conan Doyle Athrilling 
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Fin ancial banking principles. Theevents connected 
. with the United States bond issue ought 

to bring home to people of the country the 

THE NEED OF THE HOUR. fact, which is true whether we all realize 
THE need of the hour is currency re-_ it or not, that when a crisis comes in the 
form. By this,phrase we mean not only finances of the Federal Government, the 
an extension of the National Bank note Administration, whether Democratic or 
idea on the lines indicated in the Baltimore Republican, for the main relief must look 
proposals, but, as the ultimate outcome, a to the banks of the city of New York, who 
reorganization of the whole money busi- are the custodians of the nation’s surplus 
ness of the country. funds. It is useless for us to dodge this 
We have contended for several years question longer. In the face of recent 
that the real reason for the movementin facts one is almost tempted to say that the 
favor of the free coinage of silver was not national reserve is really kept in the banks 
so much the attachment of the people to of the city of New York and not in the 
that particular metal as the feeling, even Treasury at Washington, the Secretary of 
when not put in words, that our circulat- the Treasury merely making the arrange- 
ing medium was defective, in that it did ment for the transfer of the reserve from 
not allow of an increase of currency when _ the banks to the Treasury when necessary. 
and where such increase was needed. Now, If, therefore, the banks of New York and 
the great meritof the Baltimore proposals the other reserve cities are now keeping 
is that they permit just such an increase the ultimate reserve on which all of our 
of the currency with the least possible national finances rest, it is time that these 
delay and with the least possible expense, reserve banks should be held to a strict 
at the same time arranging that such in- responsibility, coupled at the same time 
crease shall be put out by the banksinthe with greater freedom, in order that that 
sections where more money may be need- responsibility may be openly acknowl- 
ed, say, to finance the movement of the edged and safeguarded by the best modern 
wheat or cotton. Some legislation of this banking methods, now in fact denied to 


| sort is the thing which the people of the these same reserve banks. ‘The bearing 


whole country should demand from Con- of this upon our problem of currency re- 
gress when it first meets. Better think. form will be obvious —— a@ little reflec- 
ing upon this phase of our currency tion. 


problem is already having its effect. The AIR 
defeat of free silver advoca‘es in Alabama ; MONETARY AFF 8. 
MORE active distribution of goods in 





and Tennessee shows that the ‘plaia 


people,” as Lincoln used to call them, are response to holiday demands continues as 
coming to see that what they need is not the chief encouraging factor in the busi- 





story; 
scene laid in Napoleonic 
times. Two other short 
stories. 
Bret Harte =~ story of 
is own ad- 
venturous career among the 
Argonauts. Many pictures. 
Christ-chiid in Art. 
Many pictures. 


Human Documents. 
Portraits at various ages of 
Napoleon, Moody, Sankey, 
Farrar and Bret Harte, and 
many other articles and 

| stories. 
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Farrar 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A Collection of 84 Drawings by C. D. GIBSON. 

The book isa large folio, 12x18 inches, containing 84 of MR. GIBSON’s best drawings, 
beautifully printed on heavy paper, and handsomely bound, with a breezy figure of the 
typical ‘‘ American Girl” printed on Japan paper for the cover. 

This is the first collection of MR. GIBSON’s drawings which have been made, and will 
undoubtedly prove a most popular Holiday Book, as the artist is so widely and favorably 


known through his cartoons in “‘ LIFE.” 


PRICE, $5.00 EACH. 


Each copy is enclosed in a hand 





box, and may be had at all booksellers, or of the publishers, 


R. H. RUSSELL & SON. 83 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





PORTER & COATES, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Hace Just Published 


HOLLAND, 


By EpMoNDO DE AMICctIs, author of “ Spaip,” 
“‘ Moroceo,” “Constantinople,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the thirteenth revised edition of 
the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 


Printed from new electrotype plates. 


Forty-four photogravure illustrations and 


@ map. 
Bound in two volumes. Small octavo, 
gilt tops, cloth, ornamental, with slip cov- 


ers, in cloth box........--++-+-+++++e0+ $5.00. 
Half calf, gilt tops.........--+-++-++- 10.00, 
Large paper edition, limited to 150 

COPIES.......e eee cece rece eee cece eeeees 10.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. 

k has been oimisebiy Cone into o Raat by 
Helen eoom.s end Messrs. & Coates have 
brought it out with Se aps luxury wy thes core. ‘cont st 
= pore 6 only illustrate, “pat giveadded value 
k can be commended to the lov- 
ers of tiful books as one of the most superb of 

the Inxurious a o of the present season.— 

Pp 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PEOOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIB. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Three Heroines of New England 
Romance. 


1. Priscilla, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
2. Agnes Surriage, by Alice Brown. 3. 
Martha Hilton, by Louise Imogen Guiney. 
With notes on the towns in which they 
lived, and 87 illustrations by Edmund H. 
Garrett. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Hope Benham. A Story for Girls. 


Bv Nora Perry. author of ‘‘ Another Flock 
of Girls,’”’ ‘‘A Rosebud Garden of Girls,” 
ete. With 8 full- -page lllustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Centuries Apart. 


A Romance. By Edward T. Bouvé, With 
full-page illustrations by W. St. John 
Harper. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Lillian Morris and Other Stories. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin. With illustrations by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 16mo. White and 
gold, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston, 


THE ETHICS OF LITERARY ART 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 
“A brilliant defense of the pure in art.’”—Church- 


man. : 
WEALTH AND MORAL LAW 
BY PRES. E. B. ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“Clear, strong, bracing.” —Public Opinion. 
Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 








ANY ONE 
wishing to oe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for Clubbing List. 





free silver at fifty cents on the dollar, but mess and financial situation, but a few 
freer banking and freer currency. conditions that are not reassuring have 
Altho this is the first step that should alsocome quite prominently to the front. 
be taken, others should indue time follow Chief among these, and one which has 
it. In the end theGovernment should go given much concern in banking circles, is 
out of the banking business and the Inde- the strength of the foreign exchange 
pendent Treasury, as it is called, should market. Rates bave risen to a point not 
be abolished. The Government of Great far from that at which gold can be ex- 
Britain has largesumsof money coming to ported without loss ; and but for the fact 
it in the shape of taxes and revenue, that the coin available for shippers is 
which sums it disperses for interest on the mostly old and slightly worn, so that it 
public debt and the expenses of Govern- will not bring full prices in foreign mar- 
ment, yet it has no treasury of its own. kets, there would have been shipments of 
It keeps a bank account at the Bank of specie to Paris by last Saturday’s steamer. 
England the same as any private person, The advance in exchange was a surprise 
tho the magnitude of theamountsinvolved to most dealers in the market, because it 
lead to special precautions. The same is had been thought that enough bills would 
trueof ailthe great nations in Europe. be made by bankers against shipments of 
No civilized country except the United the new Government bonds to London to 
States tries to keep its own balances in its supply the requirements of the market for 
own vaults. The reason why the United some weeks, or at least until the usual 
States created a Treasury of its own fifty heavy purchases for January interest re- 
years ago was because of the proper dis- Mittances began tobe made. The market 
trust which was entertained at that time has not worked as expected for the reason 
for the then banks and for the banking that the foreign purchases of the new 
system then in vogue. Yet the proper Government 5%, according to present 
remedy really lay not in abandoning that indications, have been verysmall. When 
system of dealing with the funds of the it appeared that there would be no large 
Government which had proved successful supply of bills from this source of dealers in 
in other countries, but ina reform in the exchange, who had made speculative ad- 
prevailing banking methods. At any vance sales of bills in expectation of such 
rate, under our present system of banking offerings covered their contracts hastily, 
there is no danger of such wild-cat finan- advancing rates as related above. This has 
ciering as disgraced the first half century left the exchange market in a nervous and 
of our national existence. Under com- unsettled condition, and it will be the 
petent bank management and under chief point of interest in the situation un- 
proper financial legislation we have in the _ til the end-year purchases of bills against 
banks of the United States instruments coupon remittances are completed. The 
which the nation should not be slow to supply of commercial and other bills is 
use in order that the country may have small, partly because of the low prices of 
the best currency methods possible. the exported “products. For example, 
Comptroller Eckels, at the Chamber of altho the Western receipts of wheat are 
Commerce dinner in New York City, 2,750,000 bushels ahead of last year at this 
pleaded for the Secretary of the Treasury time, the money value of the grain moved 
because he had responsibility without is less than last year by about $8,000,000 ; 
power. The same thing may be truly the same is true of cotton and other ex- 
said of more than the United States port products. Gold continues to flow 
Treasury. The whole system by which from London to Paris, and this operates 
the United States is compelled to keep a to move French exchange against New 
gold reserve to redeem its own notes is York. There are reports of important 
open to just that objection. The pother financial operations on foot in Europe, 
which we recently witnessed in this city among them being the completion of the 
about the subscriptions to the issue of Austrian currency reform, and the issue 
‘United States bonds and the trouble in of a new Russian loan of about £20,000,- 
arranging for a supply of gold to pay for 000. One important argument in connec- 
such subscriptions, furnish anillustration tion with gold exports is the ease of our 
of the crudeness with which our national money markets, which makes it impossi- 
finances must, under present conditions, ble for foreign bankers yet to use balances 
be handled ; and this in spite of the fact here profitably. It is hoped that the gold- 
well understood that the proposed issue export bugbear will not long be present. 
was largely over-subscribed. Nor are It would be unfortunate to have the Gov- 
our bankers to be held responsible for the ernment gold reserve drawn down below 
somewhat childish spectacle witnessed $100,000,000 so soon after its restoration. 
at that time, for they also must assume a Congress is looked to for some action 





certain responsibility without the power upon the great currency probl 
i i problem of the 
of conducting their business on the best day; and, in the meantime, it is within 
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the power of the banks to adopt measures 
that will aid materially in upholding the 
Treasury gold res’rve. Few factories 
are resuming operations, and but few 
others are advancing wages ; so that the 
purchasing power of the people is not 
enlarging much at present and is not 
expected to increase rapidly unless there 
should be an unexpected rapid rise in the 
prices of farm products. 


The security markets went through a 

week of depression, but with moderate 

rallies from the lowest prices. Holiday 

inactivity began to be a factor in the spec- 

ulation, but it did not make it any less 

easy for the bear party to give an empha- 

sis to recent unfavorable events in the 

railroad situation. Commission houses 
report that there is little new outside in- 
terest in the market, but that liquidation 

is largely confined to low-priced securities. 

High-class dividend stocks and bonds are 

held firm because of the expected better 

rates for money, and even the reduction 
of the Chicago and Northwestern dividend 
from a 6% to a 5¢ basis failed to produce 

the widespread liquidation that the bears 
hoped to see. It is a question, however, 
upon which there is much difference of 
opinion, whether the Granger stocks as a 
class have shown as yet all the effects of 
the publication of such poor statements as 
those of the St. Paul and Burlington 
roads for October. In nearly every part 
of the country railroad tonnage is small. 
All rail tonnage east-bound from Chicago 
last month decreased 15%, and the ship- 
ments by both lake and rail decreased 
over 80%. Gross earnings of railroads for 
November show an average decrease from 
1898 of about 237, but the loss as compared 
with 1892 is nearly four times as large. 
The industrial stocks were sold largely 
under the lead of sugar on the fear of 
some hostile action by the present session 
of Congress and bearish interviews by 
officers of the company. The poor report 
of the Erie also caused selling in more 
than one quarter. 


In the money market slightly better 
rates were obtained for call contracts be- 
cause some offerings were withdrawn in 
connection with payments for the new 
Government bonds. Business was done 
at from 1% to 3%, averaging about 142. 
Time money was quiet, with little de- 
mand. A small amount of business was 
done at 144 for sixty days, 22 for ninety 
days and 2}@3< for longer dates, all on 
good collateral. In the commercial paper 
market there was a great scarcity of 
choice notes, and rates were unchanged. 
The bank statement did not reflect all the 
bond payments. ; 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New tom banks for the 
last two weeks: 


+Dec. 1, Nov.2%4. Decrease. 
Loan .........006 $499,460,100  $495,003,400 *$4,456,700 
Specie .........5 + 76,527,690 96,059,500 19,531,900 
Legal tenders. 120,652,100 118,160,900 2,591,200 
Deposits.......... 579,835,600 592,371,200 12,535,600 
Circulation...... 11,164,000 11,154,400 9,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie.........006 _ $76,527,600 $96,059,500 *$19,531,900 

Legal tenders.... 120,652,100 118,060,900 = 2,501,200 
Total reserve. + $197,179,700 214,120,400 $16,940,700 

Reserve required 

against dept’s 144,958,900 148,092,800 3,133,900 
Surp. reserve.. $52,220,800 $66,027,600 $13,806,900 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 
December 2d, 1893—Surplus..........+.++e+0++ $76,096,900 


December 3d, 1892—Surplus...........+..++00+ 6,493,750 
December 5th, 1891—Surplus.............++s00s 13,863,625 
December 6th, 1890—Deficiency..........  ...+ 2,429,650 


December 7th, 1889—Surplas............--++00+ 703,150 
Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending December Ist... .+$485,553,983 29 
. Clearings week ending November Uth.. 532,300,162 74 


Balance week ending December Ist...... 440,019,684 54 
Balance week ending November 2%th.... 31,293,810 50 
* Increase. 
+ Five days. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 





Bid Asked 
Diavcon-<nsecasese . Sdocpescccscccccnsdpesecsees 97 
OP, FRI, co ccccecescsceseccs ooeld5 16% 
Registered coupons...... once 116 11644 
New 5s, Registered........... 119 119g 
Registered coupons.......... 19 


CUPFORCY 66, 1895.........cccccccecsreccccceccs 9944 
Currency 66, 1806..... . wccccccccccccessesses 102 
GRETSRSP Od, BBV. .0r.cccccccccccccccveccceses 105 
Currency Gs, 180B.........ccercccccccce coores 108 
Currency 64, 1800. ......... cos cee sevcveceses 11} 
Cheroltes, 1008. ....c.cccccccccccccccccnecsees 168% 
GSI, BENE cc ccccnc, cocccccccennsnctacossd 10434 
Cherokee, 1806.........cccccsccsccsccscccseres 1053 
Gnmenees SB ic ccc cnccvcccvcccvegccsece-cocce 106% 


Sales : $1,000 5s coupon at 11944. 


BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of city bank stocks, for the week 
ending December ist, 1894 : 

Broadway.......... 23534¢| Shoe & Leather...... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...-The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertise that they will pay on December 
ist coupons due on the following bonds: 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 
Eastern Division second mortgage 7s. 


.... Several of the great trunk line rail- 
ways, in fact, we think all of the impor- 
tant ones which have thus far declared 
their semiannual dividends, have made 
reductions in consequence of the decrease 
in freight. This is not only a very wise 
policy, but, more than all, it is honest. 


....It is reported that the Sugar Trust 
have ordered all of their refineries closed 
down, throwing out of work a large nun- 
ber of men. The reason given is that 
there has been a large over-production 
and a depressed demand. The Sugar 
Trust have, in the past, executed a good 
many movements upon the principle of 
tariff for revenue, and it is possible that 
this last move is a similar one. 


. The last Legislature of the State of 
New York passed a law providing that on 
and after January ist, 1895, no days of 
grace should be allowed in this State on 
any drafts, checks or other evidence of 
indebtedness made, drawn or accepted by 
any person or corporation after January 
ist. The abolition of days of grace was 
brought about through the efforts of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and it is 
hoped that eventually every State in the 
Union will have similar laws. 


..A meeting was held at St. Louis 
last week called the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress, at which were present a large 
number of delegates whose aim in life 
seems to be to demand that the United 
States Government should spend unlimited 
millions of dollars for all sorts of pur- 
poses, including the building of irrigating 
reservoirs, the building of canals, the 
deepening of waterways, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratioof 16 
to 1, and a thousand and one idiosyncra- 
sies, some of which, unfortunately, have 
to be seriously discussed in Congress and 
through the press, 


..Messrs. Samuel D. Davis & Com- 
pany, of 40 Wall Street, are offering 
$250,000 of Columbus, Hocking Valley 
and Toledo Railway Company’s 5¢ fifty- 
year gold bonds, due in 1931. These bonds 
are secured by first consolidated mort- 
gage upon the railroad property of the 
company of every description, and they 
will become a first mortgage on the 
Hocking Valley Division, Columbus to 
Athens, in 1897, by the retirement of the 
$1,401,000 first mortgage 7% bonds. The 
average net revenue during the last ten 
years has amounted to $1,216,365, and the 
interest on all of the bonded indebtedness 
for 18938 was $923,030. The bonds are 
offered at 91 and accrued interest, 


....Our readers are now generally fa- 
miliar with the fact that the offer of $50,- 
000,000 of 5¢ bonds was accepted by the 
syndicate represented by John A. Stew- 
art, President of the United States Trust 
Company, Drexel, Morgan & Company, 
the Union Trust Company, the First 
National Bank of New York, and Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. To John A. Stew- 
art, who is rightfully considered one of 
the ablest financiers in the country, too 
much praise cannot be given for the man- 
ner in which he has conducted the nego- 
tiations and for the ultimate results, The 


committee who joined with him are also 
entitled to greatcredit. TheGovernment 
will receive $49 517.62 more than it would 
had the other highest bids been accepted. 


--The London Times says that the 
Manchester ship canal is both a financial 
and commercial failure. It was opened 
eleven months ago, and it is not doing as 
much business now as at first. It is 
stated that the gross receipts of the canal 
for a year will be less than $400,000—not 
enough to pay the interest on the first de- 
bentures. The city of Manchester in 
building this canal, which has cost up- 
ward of $25,000,000, expected that ships 
carrying cotton and other merchandise 
would use the canal and unload their car- 
goes at Manchester docks, instead of at 
Liverpool ; but upon the completion of the 
canal the railroads immediately reduced 
their rates so that manufacturers found it 
more to their interest to continue to use 
them railways. 


. -The country is paying a good, liber- 
al price—and let it be plainly understood 
that every man, woman and child in the 
United States is paying the bill—on ac- 
count of the perversity of Congress, which 
has forced the Government to issue an- 
other $50,000,000 of bonds and, of course, 
these bonds were taken by men who had 
money. Others who have less money 
were anxious to secure them, as they area 
good investment, and were willing to pay 
a premium over the pric: the syndicate 
paid for them, but, of course, could not 
get them. If Congress had been wise 
enough to pass a, law allowing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow money, as 
business men borrow it, or had given him 
authority to place a popular loan, the ex- 
pense of the last Government loan might 
have been avoided. Asit is, the Treasury 
is required to make certain payments to 
keep the credit of the Government good, 
and perverse Congressmen leave the 
Treasury to provide the means as best it 
can. 


. The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


200 shares Rapid Transit and Bridge Censtruc- 
tion Co. (stock interest)............. 144@ 15% 


y. % 
$2,000 Oregon Short Line and Utah North. Ry. 
Co. 5% cons. fifst mort. bonds, due 1919... .464% 
$2,300 Clearfield Bituminous Coal Carperation 
first mort. skg. fund 4% bonds, due 1940. ..8344 


30 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.,............. 296 
30 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co.............. 17734 
$11,000 Carnegie Iron Co. first mort. 6% gold 

Oecincdcnecuesscheserstescddateccnckeeds 224 
$85,000 Carnegie Land Co. first mort. 6% gold 

I I ey didvecccoccencecensees 1542@15 
$4,000 Laclede Gaslight Co. of St. Louis first 

ME in ncitdcusidddcccssaseusneenenes 90 
50 shares C., M. and St. P. Rd. Co., pref.....1144% 
75 shares Matteawan Mfg. Co................. 804% 
115 shares Henderson Estate Co.............. 30.5 


15 shares Rechester Gas and Elec. Co., pref.... 


15 shares Rochester Gas and Elec. Co., com... .30 
1 498-1,000 shares Rochester Land Co.......... 190 
$16,000 T., A. Ar. and N. Mich. Ry. Co. first 

mort. con. 5% gold bonds, due 1940........ 25 


$3,000 Southern Imp. Co. first mort. bonds...... 50 
$3,000 Southern Imp. Co. sec. mort. bonds...... Les 
140 shares Houston and Texas Cen. Rd. Co.. 
100 shares Equitable Gaslight Co. N 
$700 M.and E. Rd. Co. first mort. 1% bonds, due 


Maitedaduct<secrinckensuececssestaseeness 1404 

22 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co............. 30144 

14 shares Texas and Pacific Coal Co.......... 4914 
DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of 134 
on the preferred stock, and 2}¢ on the 
common stock, payable January 3d, 1895. 


United States Bonds \~ 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 








(1598) 29 


f An Ideal 


6: Investment 


Secured by taxes and redeemable on notice. 


The be cent. bonds of the Reliance bye Com- 
pan Walnut St., Philadelphia 
aoa net tax ri 





! 
to fifty times 
For sale by 


" William P. Parrish, 
Bonds, Loans, Real 
35 Wall St., New — 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 te 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al: the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is 2 iegal depository 
of trust funds, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 





Manager 


Wall Street age: 
The Mutual Lite I Ins. Co, 
of New York. 








DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Bab k. Aug D, Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven. Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smitb, 


R. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Henderson. 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

90% Orange Grove in Hill and Lake 
i 430 Trees. Extra Valuable Variety Fruit. 

Crop now on trees worth W per cent, on Price Asked. 


Big ba in $2,000. 
@ bargaliox 11:2, WINTER PARK, Fla. 


H. McK. Twombley, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 








Se INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


DISPEL FOREVER 


the fear of an old age of penury by purchasing A: 
ruity Bonds. Elderly Persons double their ipenmes 
by means of them. Thus $6,000, at the age of 1 per 
vides over $50.00 per month; at 70, over 

month; 80, over $85.00 B month eae Crom 

dress B. G. CARPENT 256 Broadway, New woe 


Chicago & Kansas Cit ty Cor Commission Co. 
NSAS CI 


High-class nice and short ‘ta Write us, 


DULUTH. 


“ Chicage is idly thought to be the center of our 
agricultural country. Duluth is 500 miles to the 
northwest and is then but on the southeast border of 
the rich lands of America. Four _-—~ miles 
northwest of Duluth is Winnipeg, a great wheat 
depot for years past, and Ww: inn - on te and its territory 
must pay tribute to Duluth.” Herald. 

If you want a safe and profitable investment, write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and ‘as . Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Cor 
Takes full charge of Keal bes Persona: 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and ouvuins $1,800,000. 














tions. 
Estates. 











w. ad Bapcr 3] S. BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, ¢ Vice Presidents. 
JOHN YQ. ADAMS, Secretary 
MAURICE” S. DECKER, Treasurer. 
DIVIDEND. 
CRs s AND Lema ty tt ys RAILWAY 
NY, 52 WALL REET, Nov 


mber 
1894.—A dividend of ONE “ND THREE- QUARTERS 
PER CENT. on the preferred stock and TWO AND 
PER CENT. on the common stock . 


M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





OFFICE fa ng PACIFIC Cosas, 
w YORK. November 26th, 
23 anae ST. Cay BU Fg 
Coupons due Decembe: . from the following 
bonas will be paid at this. py Galveston, Harris- 
barg. and San Antonio Eastern, Division Second 


Mo e 7 per cent. 
re N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
'w YORK, Nov. isth, 


The Board of Directors of thi «nt 


parabie on and after the second day of January next. 
transfer books will be 
panciphes at 12 o’clock M., and re-opened on the 34 
day of January, 18%. 
y order of the Board. 
CHAS. G. CLARK Treasurer. 


ELECTION. 


HE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORE. 
November 22d, 1894.—At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors held this day, Mr. John Jacob Astor was 
unanimously elected a Director, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Geo, Montague. 
By order of the Board, 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN E XPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway. 











J. &, CASE, Cashier, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


$250,000 
QOLUMBUS, HOCKING VALLEY & TOLEDO RAILWAY CO. 


FIVE PER CENT. FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS, 


Secured by its First Consolidated and Real Estate Mortgage. 


Dated Sept. 1, 1881. 


Due Sept. 1, 1931. 


Interest Payable March and Sepiember. 


Principal and Interest Payable in New York City, in Gold Coin ofthe United States 
of the present standard of Weight and Fineness. 





ISSUE OUTSTANDING, $8,000,000. 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privilege of Registration of Principal; also 
convertible into Registered Certificates, in which case interest 
is payable only to the registered holder or his order. 


The above bonds aresecured by a FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE to the Central Trust Company 
of New York as Trustees, upon the railroad property of the Company of every description, inclu’ ing docks 
at Toledo, and valuable real estate in the cities of Columbus and Toledo; also on 10,000 acres of coal land 


adjacent to the railway. 


The authorized issue of these bon is is for $14,589,000, of which amount $6,500,000 were deposited with the 
Central Trust Company, to be used only for the purpose of retiring divisional liens to a like amount, as the 
same mature; and $777,000 Second Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Bonds, due January 1, 1892, having been paid off 
by an issue of Non-Cumulative Five Per Cent. Preferred Stock, a like number of Consolidated Five Per Cent. 


Bonds, held by the Trust Company, were cancelled. 


While a Consolidated Mortgage on the entire property of the Company, the bonds are also a 


First Mortgage ON... ....-.s-seee-- 


nodespsesecboebapende 52 miles of road 


Second Hocking Valley Division.. one sone 
* Qhio River Division................ 83 
—-i9 =“ > 
Third %j Toledo Diyjsion...........s.ss00. see. Sea . 


and will become a first mortgage on the Hocking Valley Division, Columbus te Athens, in 
1897, by the retirement of the $1,401,000 First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Bonds. 
The Company reports gross revenue, etc., for the last ten years as follows: 


Interest on \oon- 
ort- 


Operating N solidated M 
ora (Indi'dg Taxes). meena. ten aay 7, - + oes. 

1885...... $2,311,003 $1,333,697 $977,306 $880,340 $84,939 
1886....... 2,373,244 1,395,234 978,010 880,340 25,830 
ee 2,640,068 1,601,898 1,038,170 880,340 55,301 
1888....... 2,904,094 1,653,662 1,250,432 880,340 263,326 
1889....... 2,524,655 1,488,627 1,036,027 880,340 35,149 
ee 3,088,899 1,748,552 1,340,346 880,840 338,438 
re 3,303,924 1,847,998 1,455,926 880,340 453,980 
BD... cess 3,382,585 1,890,444 1,492,141 825,950 542,307 
BOGS... <csv- 3,280,362 1,901,431 1,378,930 825,950 430,254 
1894....... Partly estimated 1,256,000 825,950 100,000 
The average net revenue during the same period AMOUNTS tO.............006 ceeeeeeeeeeee $1,216,365 
Interest charge on all the bended indebiedness of the Company for the year 

DONE .- 2a... cubdeses cnndglbdvellecaesteepqoccccecsceencececcesceqpocccsccccewcccecesonceecese 923,030 


Maps and further particulars may be obtained at our office. We offer the bonds at 91 apd accrued 
interest, subject to sale or advance in price, and believe them to be a safe and desirable investment. 


SAMUEL D. DAVIS & CO.,, 


40 WALL STREET, New York. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Ds Hoss ce rite iencinwsudee $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
pense oy Aacll New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, ( onn., under Supervision 
Banking tepartments of onn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - <= 307,235 96 
Total Assets - = 4,894,735 22 


The Company offérs its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give ail the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 

















A. B, MEAD. A. L. CoE, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rents, pay taxes and look atber 
otinted payable in gold 
LOANS by ara len bay Thissmt ven emae 
out expense te lender. 


Ocrrespondence “tevied. 


G. W. CoBB 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








WE venture to suggest to our regular 
readers, who know the value of THE INDE- 
PENDENT so well, that it would make an 
excellent holiday present for friends, par- 
ticularly those who are so situated as not to 
be able to subscribe for it themselves, One 
excellent feature of giving THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a holiday present is that fifty-two 
times a year it reminds the receiver of the 
kindness of the giver. 

Attention is further called to our club- 
bing list for 1895 which will be sent to any 
address upon application. By the use of it 
our readers and friends can secure other 
publications at a reduced price from pub- 
lishers’ rates. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








One month........$ 25| Six months....... 1 50 
Three months..... 75} Nine month 28 
Four months..... 1 00| One year...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........0sess+0++ $5 00 
One year each tc two subscribers..........- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......----+. Ve 
Three subscribers one year each...........- 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...... sovsocscne BOD 
Four subscribers one year each.........0066 8 80 
Five years to one subscriber...........-.--. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............+. 10 0 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. - We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 





se it for or inperssiiy. It is a 
ae remedy ed Lia An Extract. Avoid base 
substitutes sor the Gen wines —Adv. 


EDWARD MILLER & Co. are 5 ——aes 
a beautiful line of Lamps, Lamp Fi etc, 
any of —s. will prove very ‘Useful Christ- 
mas gifts. call on them will interest you. 
pe Ri * Miller” slam. 


THE GREAT THROUGH CAR LINE. 

Irisa we oraebed fact that the North- 
es! and North-Western 
passant, be in ans ts equip ys and train service, its 
general accommodation of all 
classes a are ana = methods of providing 
for the comfort and welfare of its patrons, _ 








iS} is, Duluth, i Ashland, Des 
Moine Sioux Ci City.C ey Bluffs, Omaha, ——- 
Francisco, Portlan 
and many other im; important cities of the West 
and Northwest; an 
vestibuled luxurious sleeping cars, buf 
fet, smoking and library cars, compartment 
sleeping cars, free reclining chair and su- 
perb dining cars, it offers wary facility and 
comfort of modern railway trave. 

If you contemplate a trip to almost any por- 
tion of the West and Northwest, your ticket 
should read “Via the North-Western Line.” 
Maps, time tables and general information can 
be ~ of ticket “ag — nts, or by addressing 
W. A. Thrall, YY % assenger and Ticket 
rte Ciiego and North-Western Railway, 

—Adv. 


A GREAT DRY GOODS STORE. 


Crowns of customers are just now visiting 
the great dry s establishment of Messrs. 
H. O'Neill rif Company, on Sixth Avenue,’ to 
take advantage of the special bargains which 
are offered from daytoday. It has always been 
the policy of this store to make as low prices as 
am possibly — mete considering the quality 

he goods, and the bargains this season are 
aoe attractive Ba) ever before. There is 
scarcely an article that a housekeeper wants 
but what she can find at O'Neill's; time, there- 
fore, as well eummener. can be saved by visiting 
this store. Among the special attractions this 
week are two thousand pairs o: — wool 
blankets, formerly offered ay $3.50 and $4.25, 
which are now selling at $2.20 and $2.98 per 
air. Five thousand pairs of California fod 
ets, wifich have been sold at $4.75 to $5.50 per 
pe air, are offered at $3.35 and $4.50 per pair. 
rass and enamel beds are being sold at prices 
as low as can be found anywhere in the city of 
New York. In the ladi«s’ cloak and suit depart- 
ment short ja kets in chinchilla, rough cheviots 
and Kerseys with } a and linings, are 
in offered at $14.98 upwards, and plush capes 
in d = styles, e up equally well, at 
upwards. A special reduction has 
com m5 tl week in ladies’ impurted and do- 
mestic tailor-made suits and costum+s. French 
felt 7 which have been selling at $1.10 to 
$1.50 Are offered this week at 67 cents each. 
Dress goods in every variety—fancy suitings and 
serges, imported figured whipcords and diag- 
onals and goods of nearly every other kind and 
description are offered at such figures as will be 
sure to bring a host of buyers to O’Neill’s. Be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere do not fail to visit 
this popular store. 














COMMERCIAL. 


LITTLE change developed in mercantile 
and manufacturing lines. Production 
was not materially larger, except for the 
starting up of a number of Pennsylvania 
steel plants; and distribution continued 
moderate, outside of goods that were 
moving for: holiday trade. The general 
tone continued hopeful, and much em- 
phasis was placed by some upon a moder- 
ate improvement in the price of some of 
our staple products. The best reports of 
trade are now coming from the Central 
Western States and from New England. 
They tell not only of improving current 
distribution, but also of larger orders for 
future delivery. In the South, South- 
west and Northwest there has been no 
general or radical improvement. Bank 
clearings show a striking decrease for the 
week of 20¢ ; but in comparison with the 
same week of 1893 there was a gain of 32. 
As contrasted with the last week of No- 
vember, 1892, the decrease was 40%, and 
from 1891 the loss was 20¢. Failures for 
the week numbered 290 against 271 last 
year. There is a continued large flow of 
currency from many interior points to 
New York, indicative of dull trade and 
small demands upon country banks for 
discounts, 

Outside capital is seeking investment in 
grain and’cotton, and this has served to 
strengthen prices of these products. 
Weather conditions were also unfavora- 
ble—a lack of moisture in the West and 
Southwest, and excessive cold in the far 
Northwest, where there has been little 
snow, causing fears for wheat. There is 
still extensive feeding of wheat to stock. 
Corn is moving toward storage points 
largely, but the low price of wheat re- 
stricts the amount coming into sight. 
Wheat has risen 1} cents to 59} cents, but 
corn has gained only 4+ cént to 58} cents. 
The spot demand is insignificant. Spot 
cotton is down to 5.81 against 6 cents last 
week, and the strength of the market has 
entirely gone. Sales of cotton options 
were large, the average being about 225,- 
000 bales per day. Petroleum continued 
flat at 823 cents. Mess pork declined to 
$13.50 ; best live hogs advanced from 4.40 
to 4.60, tho there was no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the movement, The conti- 
nental demand for lard is good, and the 





with its equipment of fast. 





December 6, 1894, 


price is up from 7.30 to 7.40. Cash coffee 
Is steady at 15 for No. 7 Brazil. The 
American visible supply is now about 
510,000 bags, or 40,000 more than a year 
ago. The market for refined sugar is un- 
settled. Tobacco is strong. Metals are 
heavy, with a little further shading of 
prices, except for steel rails. oe 
of boots and shoes were 66,631 cases, 
against 50,623 for the same ae of 1893. 
In the dry-goods market there is expecta- 
tion of a better trade from jobbers this 
month. The demand for heavy-weight 
men’s wear for the present season’s con- 
sumption is good. For quick deliveries 
slight - practe in price are occasionally 


oenol), 
Constable Ks Co 


Rich Laces. 


Point Applique, Point Venise, . 
Point d’Angleterre Laces. 


BRIDAL VEILS, CHIFFONS, 


Embroidered Mousselines, 
Novelties in Made-up 
Chiffons and Laces. 
Renaissance, Duchesse, 
and Bruge Collars. 


Lace, Embroidered & Initial Hdkfs. 


Ostrich 
FEATHER BOAS. 
English Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 
Srroadooouy LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


A New Dress: 


ata 


Bargain Price 


The following goods are the best 
values ever sold at the prices. 
Every fibre pure wool—well spun 
and carefully woven; ample mate- 
rial for a full dress, put up in a 
neat box. 











At the prices we will 
send them anywhere, all charges 
paid by us. As they are in pattern 
lengths we cannot send samples, 
but will exchange within ten days 
after purchase. Order quickly be- 
fore all are sold out. 


At $1.90 the Dress Pattern 


Eight yards all-wool Homespun Mixtures 
with a granite weave effect, 7 different col- 
orings, all good warm shades of tans, 
browns, grays; the regular price would be 
$2.50. 


At $2.50 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards, very fine and firm, all-wool 
invisible checks, beautiful goods, in dark 
rich shades of green, red, blue, tan, brown; 
the goods sell regularly at 50c. a yard. 


At $3.00 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards, all-wvol Fancy Suitings, 5 dif- 
ferent styles, and 10 choice colorings in 
each style. The regular price would be - 
$4.00. Can be supplied in any color or 
effect. 


As the above are specially applicable 
for Christmas, we cannot promise to 
fill orders after December 24th. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 





—excellent qualities at surprisingly low 
prices: 
NIGHT DRESSES of best muslin, tucked 
yoke, trimmed with nainsook ruffle, 
AT 68 CENTS. 
Regular price, 85 cents. 
NIGHT DRESSES of good muslin, yoke of 
solid tucking, trimmed with fine edge of 
embroidery, 
AT 75 CENTS. : 
Regular price, 95 cents. 
NIGHT DRESSES with yoke of cluster 
tucking, trimmed on neck, front and sleeves 
with embroidery, 
AT 85 CENTS. 
Regular price, $1. 
CORSET COVERS, with surplice neck, 
trimmed with fine embroidery, 
AT 30 CENTS. 
Regular price, 45 cents. 


Ours is one of the most efficient 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENTS 


in the country. 

Mail orders for goods or samples are promptly 
and accurately filled. 

Illustrated catalogues, of many departments, 
mailed on request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Christmas Woolen Sale 
Prices Lowest in Years. 


This week we begin the greatest sale 
of woolens ever advertised by us. 

10,000 Dress Lengths, of our own 
fine goods, at astonishingly low 
prices. 

500 lengths all wool India Twill, 
best dark shades, at $2.50 a full dress 
pattern. 

600 full dress lengths of all wool 
Homespun—S0 inches wide, marked 
$3.00 each. 

' Satin faced Broad Cloth, in Black 
and dark colors, $4.50 a complete 
dress length. 

One case of new style Robe dresses 
in boxes containing perforated Velu- 
tina for trimming, at $7.50 each. 

The Basement tables piled with 
bargains; a melange of Spring and 
Fall Goods, marked solely with a 
view of prompt sale. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


CLEARING UP SALE. 


Great Reductions in all the various grades. 


RUCS! RUCS! RUCS! 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 
“THE NEW HARTFORD.” 


Equal in effect to an Oriental,and at about the 
price of a Smyrna. 

We have also made from odd pieces and 
of every quality of Carpets, RUGS (with 
suitable for all kinds of rooms, 


At Remnant Prices. 
(Bring size of room.) 


CHENILLE CURTAINS. 
SPECIAL! 


Importers’ samples in strips and pairs. 
At the aviform price ot $2.00, 
worth from $5.00 to $8.00. 


FURNITUORE. 


We have made up a large number of Parlor Suite. 
odd pieces and’Fancy Chairs, also a large variety ot 
Fancy Articles. 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. 
Suitable for Holiday Presents. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


Sixth A VGuq 13th and 14th Sts., N, Y. 
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‘O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK. 





Grand Opening 
Holiday Goods. 


LAMPS. 


Banquet, Princess and Piano 
Lamps, Mounted in Solid 
Brass and Wrought Iron. 


SATSUMA, TEPLITZ and 
BONN VASES, 


Mounted in 
Banquet and Princess Lamps. 


ONYX TABLES, CABINETS 
AND PEDESTALS. 


Statuettes, Groups and Figures 


IN 


French Bronze and Italian Marble. 


CLOCKS, CLOCK SETS, 
CANDELABRA, 
Jewelry, Leather Goods, 
UMBRELLAS, CANES, 
Silver Toilet Articles, &c, 
DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS. 


Largest Assortment French and 
German Dolls, Dressed 
and Undressed. 


LOWEST PRICES. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy ‘¢: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPIKG 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IK 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
epiam,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infi d and 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


HINRICHS 


Down-town Headquarters 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Wedding Presents, 
Birthday Gifts, etc. 


Dinner Sets, Table Glassware, Bric- 
a-Brac, Dresden Lamps, and the 
new German-American Jardi- 
nieres, Parian Statuary, Toys, 
Christmas Tree Ornaments, and 
an immense assortment of Dolis of 
all kinds, sizes and prices. Send 
for free illustrated Price-list. 


HINRICHS & CO., Import’s, 


29, 31, 33 Park Place, New York. 

Entrance foot of Park Place Elevated 
Station, near Brooklyn Bridye, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and Hoboken Ferries. 


This 
BEAUTIFUL 


CUT 
GLASS 
VASE 


ONLY 


$2.25 


The vase as shown is the 
finest quality Rich Cut 
Glass. eply cut. High- 
ly polished. Perfect in 
every respect. Actual val- 
ue $6.00, a real bargain at 
. Order at once. 


Higgins & Seiter 
FINE CHINA, 
RICH CUT GLASS, 


50 & 52 W. 22d St., New York, 


Near 6th Avenue. 
170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. [. 
Send for 5 K Catalogues free. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 91. 


Tubular Driving Lamp. 
IT is the only practicable 
and perfect ving lamp 


ever made. 
ir will not blow nor jar out. 











ves a clear, white light. 
T looks hog a locomotive 
ght. 
IT throws all the light straight 
ead from 200 to 300 feet. 
IT burns kerosene. 
Send Jo Book. 
R. E.. DIETZ CO., 
60 Laight St.. NEW YORK. 


Buy a pair of our Driving Lamps at the regular 
price, and we will have sent to youfre eof charge 
for one year any one of the periodicals named below. 

Cut this and send it to us for full particulars. 


Cosmopolitan, Current Literature, Demorest’s, 
Frank: Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Godey’s, Lippincott’s 
Munsey’s, Outing, Review of Reviews, Scientific Ameri- 
can, Scribner's, St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, The 
Independent, Harper's. 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287TH St. and Firrn Ave., 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choiccst 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
ete. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment 
of Old English and other Solid 
Silver and Sheffield Plate. Old 


Miniatures, Porcelains and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Buac. 











poisoned by disease, and its night sweats and 


preven’ 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the tast« 
For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 














STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anpb 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
To CHAS BESELERmaker 2I8 CENTRE ST. 


NEW YORK. 
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WEDDING 
Christmas Gifts 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 
Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 
Mantel Clocks, enamelled bronze. 
Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 
Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, 

etc. 
Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather’s Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and Gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties. 
Candelabra in gold, bronzes, silver and crystal. 
Oandelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 
Cases of silver-mounted Carvers. 
Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 
Bric-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 
Five o’clock Tea Tables. Chippendale. 
Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 
White and Gold Consoles and Cabinets. 
First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 
Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 
Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx and China. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 
Solid silver Berry Dishes: 
Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make. 
Bread Baskets in solid silver. 
Solid Silver Desk Furnishings. 
Opera-Glasses of superior quality and clearness. 
Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain: 
Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 
Porcelain, brass, onyx and iron Pianc Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 
Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 

The public cordially invited. 


Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ovington Brothers. 


Above 330 | Near 
Fifth Avenue, 
32d St. New York, 33d St. 


Brooklyn House, 38 and 40 Flatbush Ave. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


FOR THE MILLIONS! 


A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and 
Mistletoe on Cloth that can be 
Tacked on the Wall, 

Ever green, no fading or dropping off of leaves, 
making a unique and artistic Christmas decoration. 
Three styles, ‘* Merry Christmas,’’ ** Happy 
New Year,’’ ‘*‘Christmas and New Year’s 

Greetings.”’ 








he cut gives an idea ard general form of design, the 
size being 15x30 inches. 


For Household, Church and Sunday-School decora- 
tion they are unexcelled. The price brings them 
within the reach of every one. 


For sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 10 
cents each. If your local dealer does not keep them, 
show him this advertisement and ask him to get you 
some from wholesale dry-goods jobbers. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to us, as we have none at retail. 


Randel, Baremors & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond J ewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 








SEAMLESS 
Filled Gold Chains, 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods. 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


WANTED. 














AGENTS atte "ze. caicur. 
mORGA . CO., & Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
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“THE SEVEN STATES’ EXAMINATION COMMITTEE'S CERTIFICATE.” 


New York Lie Lnstranee COMpany, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


 Commissioner’s Certificate. 


: New York City, November 28, 1894. 

We, the Insurance Commissioners and Superintendents of the Statesof Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio and Texas, pursuant to the invita- 
tion of the President of the Company, dated June 1, 1894, do hereby certify that we 
have been for the past four months engaged in a thorough and searching official in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the ew York Life Insurance Company of the City of 
New York. 

We further certify that each Stock and Bond owned, each Collateral Loan, each 
Bond and Mortgage Loan made, the Cash and each Bank Certificate of Deposit, was 
carefully examined, checked and verified ; that the Policy Loans and Premium Notes 
were examined and checked with the Reserve on each Policy; that Interest and 
Rents due and accrued, unreported and deferred Premiums, were also verified; that 
the values of Stocks and Bonds owned, and Real Estate owned, were individually 
and closely scrutinized and conservatively made ; that the title to each piece of prop- 
erty secured, and Bond and Mortgage Loan made since the 1891 New York State In- 
surance Department Investigation, was examined and found satisfactory. That the 
* Policy Reserve was checked and verified by the Actuaries of our several State Insur- 
ance Departmente, and that every Policy and its Reserve, on the books of the Com- 
pany, was checked individually with the Valuation Policy Registers of the Massachu- 
setts Department; that all Sundry Liabilities were’also verified ; that each debit and 
credit entry in the Company’s books was checked from the date of the said New York 
State Investigation ; and that asa result, on the most conservative basis of valuation, 
we found the Company possessed of ASSETS satisfactory to us, amounting to 


$155,453,428.73. 


And that, after providing for all possible Liabilities, including $135,058,291.00 for 
outstanding Policy Reserve, as per the “‘ Combined Experience Table of Mortality,” 
with 4¢ interest, the total of the same amounted to $138,124,363.81. 

We further certify that, by the severest test, the NET SURPLUS to policy 
holders, after providing for every Liability, and deducting Agents’ Balances, was on 


June 30th, 1894, 
$17,329,064.92. 


In Witness Whereof, we bave hereunto subscribed our respective names, in the 
City of New York, the day and year above written. 


4 s 
ee eerrrerrs Serre ee 


“Superi 


WA. EOAAAAR BAL, 


ommissioner of Insurance, State of Kettuchy. 


"Py 


ndent of. Insurance, State of Kansas, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Snsurance. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE NEW 
YORK LIFE INS, CO. 


THE famous ‘‘ seven States” official ex- 
amination of the New York Life, certain- 
ly not less official or searching or trust- 
worthy because made by request, has been 
finished, and its finding is now before the 
public. The States are Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio 
and Texas ; and here we might recall the 
exhibition Mr. Superintendent Pierce 
made of himself, when the invitation 
was first sent to the seven commissioners, 
by solemnly consulting the Attorney- 
General as to the legality or, at least, the 
weight and binding force of such an ex- 
amination, and how that official as sol- 
emnly responded that any company 
could have itself examined at pleasure 
by anybody, but that an examination by 
outside authority could have no legal 
standing within this State. President 
McCall explained, at the time, with com- 
bined tact and suavity, why Mr. Pierce was 
not invited to join; the only reason for 
surprise is that he could have expected an 
invitation. Hehas the legal right to ex- 
amine a company when he pleases ; but if 
any company should think to profit by his 
commendation that would be a surprise. — 

Mr. Pierce is an experienced man of 
affairs and certainly no dullard ; his un- 
fortunat2 course in his present position is 
a puzzle we are unable to explain. His 
brother commissioners are agreed, we 
believe, that he is, at least, an admirable 
entertainer; certainly the Lloyds must 
share that opinion, for he entertains them 
liberally, not only keeping the latchstring 
out but the door wide open. 

The finding of the examiners is made as 
of June 30th. For the purpose of com- 
parison we assume, as a not unfair ap- 
proximation, that the second half of the 
year will be like the first ; of course this 
is not accurate, but it is an approxima- 
tion, and it enables us to make up the 


following: 


Six mos. Year Year 


. 1894, 1893. 
Premiums $15,416,526 $30,833,052 $27.488 657 
Other income... 3,801,872 7,603,744 6,374,990 
Total income. $19,218,399 $38,436,796 $33,863,647 
Paid policy 
holders. ....... $7,510,677 $15,021,354 $15,088,450 
Other payments 4,749,090 9,498,180 . 8,386,275 


$12,259,767 $24,519,534 $23,424,725 
Surplus over dis- 

bursements... $6,958,631 $13,917,262 $10,438,921 

Here appears an increase in premiums 
and the otber sources of income, as well 
as an excess of income over all disburse- 
ments; the decrease in payments to pol- 
icy holders cannot be separated, for lack 
of the items, nor can the increase in mis- 
cellaneous expenses, altho it may perhaps 
be referable tod increased business. 

From organization to June 30th a sum- 
mary is given thus : 2° 








In this excess, being the present assets, 
about seven millions increased during the 
six months, are $98,190,000 of stocks and 
bonds owned, being entered at market 
value ; thisis about $7,750,000 more than 
par value and about $4,500,000 more than 
book or cost value. The longschedule is 
not arranged by classes, but we note that 
railway and kindred mortgages seem to 
be in the large majority. The real-estate 
loans number 1,054, of which 602 are on 
property in this city and 149 on property 
in the State outside of this city ; Minne- 
sota has 64; Pennsylvania, 63 ; Missouri, 
52; New Jersey, 39; Michigan, 22; 
Georgia, 20; Illinois (rather, singularly) 
has oply 9; the remainder are scattering. 
Real estate owned—other than the com- 
pany’s buildings, which are as widely dis- 
tant as Berlin, Budapest, Amsterdam, 
Vienna and Paris (none in Lundon)—con- 
sists of parcels obtained on foreclosure. 
The liabilities, not itemized, are $188,124,- 
363, all but a few millions being reserve at 
4 per cent. actuaries, an increase of about 
$7,500,000 oe me half-year, The sur- 
plus is $17,329,064, an increase of $304,000 
since 1893 closed, 

The seven commissioners unite in certi- 
fying that they arg re ae and 
verified every separate item stocks 
owned or held as collateral, in the mort: 
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gages and the cash ; that all other items 
n assets were examined and verified, real 
estate being carefully and safely valued ; 
that the policy valuations were checked 
and verified, and that every debit and 
credit item, as well as all titles acquired 
since the New York examination in 1891, 
was examined from that date on. 

The result is a verdict of soundness 
and a renewed commendation to public 
confidence. But who expected anything 
else? Itis as superfluous as it is —— 
to praise the New York Life. No com- 
pany has been so severely tested the past 
few years, none has been so thoroughly 
advertised by unsought publicity, none 
has made so wonderful progress, and none 
could conceivably emerge from the fire of 
trial with greater honor. 

We have said above “the result is a 
verdict of soundness and a renewed com- 
mendation to public confidence.” We are 
telling no secret when we state that the 
— not only has confidence in the New 

ork Life but in President John A. Mc- 
Call. When he was elected President of 
the New York Life the fact was imme- 
diately recognized that the right man had 
been appointed to the right place. Mr. 
McCall does not fear examinations; on 
the contrary he courts them, and well he 
may. as the magnificent showing of the 
examination of the seven commissioners is 
evidence. 

In the report are embodied statements 
by President McCall of the conduct of the 
business for the past two or three years, 
with suggestions as to its present and 
future management of great interest. 


THE JEW IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


—_ 


THE paper read by the veteran insur- 
ance publisher, Mr. C. C. Hine of the 
Monitor, setting forth by statistics the 
undesirableness of underwriting upon 
property owned by Hebrews, has natu- 
rally attracted much attention and elicited 
comment on all sides, the question raised 
by it being certainly a ‘ burning” one. 
Some of the comment has taken the form 
of bitter attack upon Mr. Hine, for such 
is the frailty of human nature that the 
last resort in meeting criticism—and often 
the first resort too—is to fall upon the 
critic, imputing to him both incompetency 
and bias. It is a very old proverb thatthe 
critics are the men who have failed in 
literature and art, and it does need much 
sincerity of aim and much grace of spirit 
to take unfavorable criticism well; in 
this matter, too, we must remember that 
the criticism is of the very severest na- 
ture. The unfavorable character of Jew 
risks, if the conclusions are accepted, 
is not a matter of coincidences, 
or of fluctuations within the gen- 
eral law of average; if the class of 
Jew referred to, in this city, does bring an 
undue proportion of claims upon the under- 
writers, he does it purposely—it is a char- 
acteristic of his that he is given to burn- 
ing, as Mr. Hine says. But assaults upon 
Mr. Hine arenot only out of order--they are 
in the nature of confession by avoidance. 
If the conclusion is correct, to set it forth 
is a public service, a service to under- 
writing, and ultimately a service even to 
the class implicated, because it is not a 
real favor to criminals to let them run. 

Are the conclusions sound? Noone who 
knows Mr. Hine will question his careful- 
ness in collating his data and his arith- 
metical correctness, or will suppose that 
any desire to make a ‘‘ point ” would lead 
him in this matter into that common 
prostitution of statistical research, the 
selection of figures to fit predetermined 
deductions. Yet conceivably he may have 
been misled by his statistics, for—as 
everybody who delves in them knows— 
figures have a most perverse delight in 
leading one to wrong results by overlook- 
ing some qualifying fact. For example, 
take the post hoc propter hoc fallacy ; un- 
questionable statistics show that a certain 
event (suppose the passage of a higher 
tariff) was followed by a certain result 
(say a marked increase in population and 
prosperity), therefore the one caused the 
other. Mr. Hine, on studying the reports 
as to this city over a series of years, found 
that names which he took, probably cor- 
rectly, to be Jewish names, had a larger 
number of fires than a like number of 
presumed non-Jewish names, One intelli- 
gent Hebrew, who kept his temper, has 
replied that Mr. Hine has overlooked the 
pregnant fact that a vastly larger propor- 
tion of Jews than of people in general are 
merchants or traders, so that the Jews 
are especially “at risk,” as the undere 
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writing term is; hence, he claims, Mr. 
Hine bas unwittingly compared things 
not alike, and has been misled. There 
seems to be something in this point, for 
obviously Mark Abbott, a clerk ‘‘in lodg- 
ings,” who owns only his personal effects 
and has no insurance, should not be con- 
trasted with Max Cohen the clothier, who 
may have a rascally fire or may have an 
honest one. If all the Jews were Cohens 
and all the non Jews were Abbotts, and 
if a vastly greater proportion of the 
Cohens than of the Abbotts had property 
to insure, then a comparison such as made 
by Mr. Hine would be misleading. 

We do not say—we have not investi- 
gated; but it is only fair to the Hebrew 
to set forth what may perhaps be an ex- 
planation. 


po 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 


Ir is in current gossip that a check for 
$70.50, lately given for commissions by 
one of the batch of recent Lloyds which 
were engaged in actual business in 1892 
(a year or two before they were started), 
was returned from his bank to the broker 
who deposited it, marked “N. G.” Of 
course the story may be true only in the 
sense of probability and fitness, but in 
that sense it certainly is; and when a 
check for such a trifle is dishonored, the 
average condition of the account and the 
standing of the drawer are easily under- 
stood, Over-drafts are of frequent occur- 
rence, and they may be made inadver- 
tently; but no bank would refuse one for 
such a trifle if the depositor had any 
financial standing. 

In the early days of assessment socie- 
ties for life insurance, we pointed out 
how attractive that field of industry 
must certainly become to the great 
number of adventurers who are satisfied 
that the world owes them a living, 
or, at least, has got to provide it, 
and whose idea of an occupation is that 
it must be profitable, certain, genteel, 
prompt in returns, and easy; they are 
perfectly willing to lie and defraud, 
or to do anything which the law cannot 
touch them for in order to get money— 
they draw the line at working for it. In 
the field of fire underwriting, to organize 
a stock company requires financial stand- 
ing, or, at least, a persuasiveness with cap- 
italists ; to start a Mutual, brazenness and 
activity are the only requisite capital. Of 
course, Lloyds. are not all alike, but their 
tendency is toward irresponsibility. The 
tendency of Mr. Superintendent Pierce’s 
neglect of duty, we should say, is to force 
a reform by reaction from the evil it is 
creating. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty- Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS of suRETYSHIPs 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
STEAM BOILE R, ELEVATOR : 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
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Massachusetts Laws protect the. policy 
holder. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 5 
PPS BILITIES 1? 1993-. BS tT Ata 


$1,666,635 23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
insurance values to which the in- 
by the M tatute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALEE DP, FOETER, Vice: Pros. 
i M. i UORNER, ‘Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS........-.ccceccccccee-cooees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............+00.000+ 7,326,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 
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THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY President, 
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Investment Credit Policy. 


‘ IT IS 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 





PARTNERSHIP PROTECTION. 


Business men are not always alive to the 
fact that it is quite as necessary to insure 
brains and capital as it is to insure ‘ mer- 
chandise,” ships and buildings, and that, 
therefore, it often appears that many suc- 
cessful firms, while depending largely upon 
the name, tact and individual effort of an 
associate leave uninsured his actual busi- 
ness value, 

Adaptation of the systems of insurance 
to meet most of the requirements of life 
has received earnest attention, and one at 
least of the methods devised for the protec- 
tion of business interests has proved the 
most popular and valuable of many plans 
for providing security and indemnity. It 
is called ‘‘ joint life,” or ‘‘ partnership in- 
surance,’’ and it enables two or more asso- 
ciates of different ages to insure their lives 
for the benefit of the survivor or survivors. 

It is unnecessary to state here that no 
partnership can exist in which the possi- 
bility of death coming to one or more of 
the partners must not be considered, and 
the fell destroyer’s victim is often the head 
and front and brains of the house. The 
loss in itself of the man is usually a severe 
one, but the withdrawal of his capital from 
the firm often renders it necessary to wind 
up the business to the great pecuniary dis- 
advantage of the living members. Part- 
nership insurance provides against this 
contingency ; death may remove the man, 
but does not disturb the financial equili- 
brium of the business in which he is en- 
gaged. For example: Two men commence 
business as partners, investing $10,000 in 
equal shares. In the event of the death of 
one partner, the survivor is almost invari- 
ably called upon by the heirs of the de- 
ceased for a settlement. 

To take away half the capital would 
seriously cripple the business. It is obvious. 
ly to the interest of both to provide against 
such a contingency by partnership insur- 
ance, paying the premium as one of the 
expenses of the business, thus securing the 
continuance of the capital to a surviving 
partner. Aside from its protective fea- 
tures this form of policy is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as it can be readily used as 
a collateral security, possessing a money 
value which every banker and merchant 
will recognize. It performs a double serv- 
ice, and in the event of long life to both 
partners, the policy which has helped and 
protected them will each year increase in 
value as an asset of the firm, into which it 
must ultimately fall. 

When men have been wise enough to take 
this form of insurance, the death of one 
member of the firm tends to maintain the 
financial interests of the survivors, for they 
are furnished with an immediate cash capi- 
tal with which to purchase the partnership 
share of the deceased. When there are three 
or more partners, all may be jointly in- 
sured ; but when the insurance risk is soin- 
creased, of course the premium is larger. 

Every form of insurance that is worth 
any thing costs money, and this form is an 
investment constantly increasing in value 
which, whileit may involve some temporary 
sacrifices, in the end will be found a finan- 
cial anchor to windward of the utmost im- 
portance. In a consideration of the Joint 
Policy of Insurance, the following points 
suggest themselves: In the event of a disso- 
lution of partnership, the existing insurance 
will constitute one of the available assets, 
and its exact value can be at once ascer- 
tained. 

As a question of business management it 
will always be found more advantageous to 
pay an apnual sum for that which will pro- 
vide capital in the event of a moneyed part- 
ner’s death, than to share the profits witha 
newcomer, or to find security and pay in- 
terest for capital borrowed. 

The premiums paid on a joint life policy 
should be regarded simply as a necessary 
business charge, to be classed with rents, 
fire insurance or taxes, and entered as an 
item of expense account. 

This expense never can result in any loss 
to the firm and it may be a source of great 
gain, for in case of the early death of either 
partner, the amount of the policy is secured 
after but a few payments. 

Tne cost of such insurance is no larger, 
proportionately, than the premium upon a 
single life, and is just as advantageous to 
the insured as the ordinary policy. 

If it is understood by the creditors of a 
mercantile house that the partners’ lives 
are Jointly insured for the benefit of the 
firm, the stability of the firm is augmented 
to the same extent that the security of a 
bond and mortgaye loan on real estate is 
ennanced by a policy of fire insurance in a 
first-class company. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York issues this form of insurance, 
with ail its most valuable privileges, and 
such a policy issued by this company affords 
& greater degree of security than any ap- 
proximate kind of insurance within the 
reach of the insuring public. The intend- 
ing insurer will find a more desirable form 
of policy and greater security in The Mutual 
Lite than in any other institution offering 
this kind of indemnity.— Adv, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3ist December, 1893.............++00 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 
WONT, ccascetacsercsceccesesess $1,892,970 00 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUUGIRREE: Din cececncccevcedccetnnacacceccace 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cag Te TRB ss oac cc cctnccccccccscccccccecence 205,600 46 


MMMM pias axntea Zoecctas sige ds -bieceiess $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represeptatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per,cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 183, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an ~ after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS ALDKON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINC 
HORACE GRAY OSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BRO 
WILLIAME. DODGE, CHRIs’N pE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETY® FRAZAR, 
C, A. HAN WILLIAM B. BOULTO 


a H D. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEO. W. bi a 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 


A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 
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THE UNITED STATES: 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS : 











GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
Cy BP. FRALBIGH......cccccccccccccccecre ove Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT . Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN..... seccceeeeeActuary. 
P\>, ) D8, "> gee ae Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN. .......000 seeeeeeeee+ Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
GEE, By Ens tocvivcoscoccssnscocseosese Bitilder 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Im rs’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 

resent cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED IN. 
boME POLICY,which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address the President, at Home 
ice. 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


Cash Capital..................065 $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Insurance in 
Re Bi ceccescnecescescsesye - 3,856,575 95 


1.576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 











F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, © { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Cept,, 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 
FAITH. 


BY HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 





friep not faith in,written creed, 
1 find uot faith in spoken word, 
So much as in the beart’s sore need : 
Where’er a soul entreats to day, 
On heathen altar, blood inwrought, 
The God whose name it never heard, 
Whose deity is but a thought, 
There may my heart its Credo say. 


Where’er a savage mother kneels _ 
Beside a little child that dies, 
And, through the voiceless darkness, feels 
For some far hope wherewith to plead ; 
I xneel with her, our spirits me et, 
And palsing through her stifled cries, ~ 
Like organ-music, low and sweet, 
I hear the accents of my creed. 


When’er [ enter ruined shrine 
Where some dead faith lies sepulchered, 
Fresh myrtles round the fane I twine, 
With garlands strew the ground uatrod ; 
I light anew the sacred fire, 
And all my heart with rapture stirred, 
I join the incense-bearing choir, 
And find, unsought, a path to God. 
Oxp Brings, N. J. 





SAM HILLIARD’S REGENERATION. 


RY C. 0. STEVENS. 








OPINIONS were divided as to the cause 
of the great change in Sam Hilliard. 
Everybody in Farnham had become so 
accustomed to regarding him as a good- 
for-nothing that it became a matter of 
considerable comment when he began his 
new career so utterly at variance with his 
old disposition. 

Deacon Whitney thought it was the 
lecture he gave Sam when the fellow came 
to him for his usual yearly help in the way 
of cast off clothes. Before this the deacon 
had given these with the utmost willing- 
néss ; in fact, he had helped fix this habit 
of dependence upon Sam by voluntarily 
giving him an old suit at a time when 
he red more seedy than usual. Sam 
ned haa a hard time getting along that 
year, so thé deacon imagined his help was 
a real benefit tohim. Encouraged, how- 
ever, by that one act of generosity, he had 
f€rmed the habit of calling on the deacon 
whenever the appearance of the latter in 
@ new suit indicated to Sam’s mind the 
logical deduction of an old one laid by. 

**Ye ain’t got no old clothes ye don’t 
know what to do with, have ye?” he gen- 
erally said, in a half-joking, half-begging 
way, resulting in his securing the accus- 
tomed bundle, except in rare instances 
when the deacon felt himself unable to 
grant this modest request. At such times 
the deacon always expressed such sincere 
regrets that Sam went away almost as 
well pleased as tho he had accomplished 
his errand. 

Now neither clothes nor apologies were 
forthcoming, but a curt ‘‘ No, sir, Ihaven’t ; 
at least for such fellows as you.” Then 
followed a talk in which the deacon 
mingled advice with expressions of opin- 
ion about his petitioner, allso pointed and 
vigorous and so different from his accus- 
tomed way of speaking, that Sam went 
away at last with the feeling more of 
surprise than of shame or anger. 

The minister hoped it might have been 
due to a sermon he preached. He had 
prepared it with special reference to the 
coming election, in which event, among 
other things to be decided, the choice of 


’ trustees for the township would settle the 


question whether or not saloons should be 
licensed for the following year. Mr. An- 
drews was watching the effect of his 
words on the congregation, and noticed 
that Sam seemed interested. He was sit- 
ting in a back seat near the stove, where 
he considered that his duties as janitor kept 
him. Generally his main attention was 
given to the fire, altho he had been seen ap_ 
parently following the sermon for several 
minutes at a time. Then the minister was 
telling some story to illustrate a point he 
wished to emphasize, and Sam could ap- 
preciate that of itself without bothering 
his mind with the truth it was intended to 
impress. At other times his expression was 
one of bovine vacuity. To-day his atten- 
tion caught the minister's eye, so that 








when Mr. Andrews reached this part of 
his sermon he was preaching directly at 
Sam. 

“Can any material advantage be 
weighed in the balance with the kingdom 
of God?’ he was saying. 


than the souls of men? When you stand 
at the bar of God to be judged in that last 
great Day, will you dare plead as an ex- 
cuse that you thought ‘good streets’ and 
‘sidewalks’ of more importance than 
truth and righteousness?” 

As a possible cause, we might mention 
Sam’s wife, altho she herself, well aware 
of the apparent fruitlessness df all her 
pleadings, scoldings, sarcasms and, lastly, 
her attitude of settled contempt for her 
husband, would probably disclaim any 
influence in the matter. 

Something else happened to Sam about 
this time, and to explain it is why Iam 
telling you this story. 

Sam Hilliard was, indeed, a poor excuse 
fora man. Even a stranger could hardly 
have failed to detect his true character 
had he seen him lounging about the depot 
or in any other of his favorite haunts. His 
slouching walk and the look of utter aim- 
lessness on his face would have been suffi- 
cient evidence. He had no regular em- 
ployment—one of that class to be found 
in every village who depend on odd jobs 
for support. He sawed wood in winter, 
tho never for more than_a day or two ata 
time if any excuse for stopping work 
could be found or invented. He took up 
and put down carpets for the people of 
the village during the spring and fall. He 
mowed lawns during the summer. 

An impartial observer would have been 
sure that more time was spent in examin- 
ing the machinery of his mower or in 
talking with passers-by than in the work at 
hand. Like most men of his kind, it seem- 
ed better for him to spend two days over 
a thing than finish in one, which he might 
often have done by doing a fair day’s 
work, This was when he worked by the 
day. When he worked by the job the re- 
sponsibility of being his own ‘“ boss” 
seemed to paralyze all his efforts at get- 
ting down seriously to work, so that he 
never finished what he had on hand till 

the urgency of some new job compelled 
him, a week or more after it should have 
been done. 

In saying that Sam had no regular em- 
ployment, I forgot to mention that he 
was janitor of the church. Still, that 
could hardly be called regular employ- 
ment, since the work amounted to very 
little and the pay was only forty dollars a 
year. He performed his duties as janitor 
in his habitually indifferent manner. 
From year to year the committee had dis- 
cussed the question of dismissing him and 
ge'ting some one else who would do the 
work more to their satisfaction. So far 
such discussions had resulted in some 
member mentioning Sam’s need of the 
place and urging the others not to put an 
additional burden on his wife by depriv- 
ing the family of this small source of in- 
come. For this reason he was kept from 
year to year. Mr, Belden, when he in- 
formed him of the committee’s decision, 
taking the opportunity to give his oft- 
repeated instructions about the care of the 
building, explaining that something more 
was expected to be done than stuffing the 
stove with wood in cold weather and 
lighting the lamps, hinting also that they 
might be obliged to get some one in his 
place unless he could keep the chandelier 
sufficiently clean so that a person would 
not be daubed with kerosene every time 
he touched it. The effects of these admo- 
nitions were sometimes seen for a month 
after. Beyond this, the building presented 
its appearance of accustomed untidiness. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Hilliard the 
family would have been a great deal worse 
off than they were. Sam had early sub- 
sided into an easy acquiescence in her 
control of the household, a condition ex- 
plained by the fact that, besides being a 
woman of considerable force of charac- 

ter, a large share of their support came 
from her earnings. Three or four days of 
each week found her at the washtub, 
greatly to Sam's discomfort ; not that it 
hurt him te think that his wife was com- 
pelled to do such work, but because be 
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disliked the disorder such a state of things 
entailed. 

Settled down into such an existence, 
the Hilliards might not have fared so 
very badly if it was not for O’Brien’s 
saloon. Itis true,Sam did not spend the 
larger part of his earnings there. That 
leak in the family income was measured 
by stray dimes and nickels, rather than by 
quarters and half-dollars. But O’Brien’s 
was such a pleasant place to drop into 
that, in the absence of any other resort 
for men like him, he spent an astonishing 
amount of time there. Whenever any 
roisterous country fellow, with the prodi- 
gality which his occasional visit to town 
excited, would ‘invite the crowd at 
O’Brien’s to step ap and “take some- 
thing,” Sam was pretty apt to beon hand. 
Still, his conviviality was not carried to 
such an extent that he might properly be 
classed as a toper. Perhaps t1e greatest 
harm he got from the saloon was his set- 
tled habit as a loafer that it had helped 
fasten upon him, from which his family 
suffered more by the loss in his earning 
power than from the shame of his intem- 
perance. 

It may be true that Sam was impressed 
by Mr. Andrews’s sermon, tho it is equal- 
ly probable that its effects were largely in 
the minister's imagination. The results 
were not sufficiently plain to Sam’s wife 
to induce her to forego her prerogative of 
scolding him when he stepped into the 
house for his dinner a few days after. He 
had just come from the saloon, and the 
contrast between that comfortable place 
and his own kitchen, wet from the steam 
and slops of the washtubs, was anything 
but pleasant. : 

‘** I don’t see why ye can’t help mesome, 
mornings, ’stead o’ runnin’ off soon’s ye 
eat your breakfast,” Mrs. Hilliard snapped 
out when he came in. 

‘*Didn’t know ye wanted any help,” 
expostulated Sam ; ‘‘ thought ye’d rather 
have me out the way.” 

“Oh no! I never need any help,” she 
retorted. ‘You get some water in that 
tub to rinse them clothes.” 

Sam meekly obeyed this order before 
the family sat down to their midday meal. 
The Hilliards generally ate in silence, 
save for the continuous clatter of knives 
and forks, and an occasional request of 
some one for more victuals. Anything 
said was apt to be started by ten-year-old 
Fred, if we except the corrections given 
to Tommy, who sat in a high chair beside 
his mother. . 

**Crackey ! It’s gettin’ cold,” said Fred. 
‘*It won’t be many weeks before they’s 
skatin’.” 

‘**T s’pose you'll have to have a new cap 
this wintery too,” his mother interrupted. 
** Your old one ain’t good for anything.” 

Fred was not to be diverted from his 
object. ‘‘I don’t want a new cap; the 
old one’s all right. Id rather have a pair 
o’ skates. Jimmy O’Brien’s got a new 
pair. He brought ’em to school this 
morning just to show ’em to the boys, and 
I tried ’°em on. My! but they’re dandies, 
Cost four dollars, he said.” 

Seeing that this venture provoked no 
comment, Fred continued: ‘‘Wish I 
could have a pair, too. Steele’s window 
was full o’ skates when I came by there 
to-day. Some of ’em are only a dollar, 
Can’t I get a pair, Pa?” 

Sam was spared the trouble of refusing 
this request by his wife speaking. 

‘*Now I don’t want to hear any more 
talk about skates,” she said, in a tone that 
showed her decision was final. ‘It’s 
about all we can do to get enough to eat 
and something to wear without buying 
such tuings as skates; so I don’t want to 
hear another word about it.” She zave 
Tommy a smart cuff for trying to balance 
his plate on his head, while Fred relapsed 
into sulky silence. 

For once Sam found a slight comfort in 
his wife’s tart tongue, inasmuch as his 
easy disposition made it hard for him to 
refuse something which his natural kind- 
ness inclined him to grant. He would 
have given a further explanation to soften 
the boy’s disappointment if he had not 
been overawed by his wife’s presence. 
The pork and beans (their regular wash- 

day dinner) did not taste as good as usual, 
and he felt @ little more dissatisfaction 
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with the heavy brown sugar they used 
place of the granulated, because’ they 
could buy a few more pounds of it for a 
dollar. 

Fred waited after dinner till his father 
came out of the house when he renewed 
his appeal. 

‘**Say, Pa, why can’t I have a pair o 
skates this winter?” he asked. 

***Cause I can’t afford it, that’s why,” 
the other replied. 

*I can get a pair for only a dollar. 
Charley Simmons is goin’ to have a pair 
and they ain’t any better off than we are. 
Why can’t you afford it?’ the boy in- 
sisted. 

‘*T ain’t got the money, and that’s all 
there is to it. You'd better be goin’ along 
to school.” 

There was so much irritation in his 
father’s manner that Fred stopped further 
pleadings and reluctantly started away. 

Sam split an armful of wood to fill the 
empty box, and asked his wife if there 
was anything else she wished him to do. 

“I don’t know’s there is. The washin’s 
‘most done now. Ye might get a pail o’ 
water before ye go.” 

The creaking of the windlass at the well 
grated on Sam’s ears. Its rickety condi- 
tion came more plainly to his notice than 
ever before. “I ought to fix this up 
some,” he muttered to himself ; and, after 
carrying the pail of water into the house, 
he stepped into the woodshed to get his 
hammer and some nails, ‘The’ ain’t a 
nail in the box, and I’ll have to go down 
‘to Steele’s and getsome. I'd get a ham- 
mer too, if I could afford it,” be observed, 
noticing that the face of this tool was 
almost entirely battered away. It wasa 
quite settled habit with him to excuse 
his failures to himself, his stock ex- 
planation being “if I could afford it.” 
Now this remark recalled his son’s ques- 
tion, ‘* Why can’t you afford it?” 

Sam was not in a comfortable frame of 
mind as he went down town. His way 
took him by the saloon, so he stepped in. 
There were several men at the bar who 
greeted him as he entered, while the one 
standing treat extended him the invita- 

tion, ‘‘Come up and have a beer.” 

The conversation, which had been mo- 
mentarily interrupted by Sam’s entrance, 
was resumed. 

‘*We’ve been discussing the question 
that’s come up this year, and we'd like to 
know how you’re going to vote—wet or 
dry.” 

The speaker winked at the bartender, 
who was shoving a mug of beer across the 
counter to Sam. 

The latter emptied the mug before he 
grunted a short: ‘‘ Ain’t thought much 
about it yet,” as he wiped the foam out of 
his whiskers. 

“You ain’t,eh? Waal, that’s right. A 
man ought to consider deeply the respon- — 
sibilities of citizenship before expressing 
any opinion on these great question,” the 
other replied, looking around to see the 
effect of this mock-serious grandiloquence 
on the rest. 

‘*Perhaps he wants to pray over it 
awhile,” jeered the bartender. 

Strangely enough, these sallies provoked 
no mirth in Sam. The saloon didn’t seem 
quite such a pleasant place, after all, so 
that he presently excused himself and 
went out. 

‘*He’s kind o’ grumpy,” some one re- 
marked. 

‘*Maybe the old woman’s been at him 
again. She makes him stand round 
when she gets her dander up,” said the 
man who had treated. 

After the windlass was repaired, Sam 
cast about for something else to do; it 

seemed harder to be idle than to be at 
work, Very likely he did not know, as 
yet, why he was uncomfortable ; but, lit- 
tle as he realized it, that fact was the 
most hopeful thing about his present con- 
dition of mind. He remembered a job of 
wood-sawing that he had not finished and 
took his saw to start off to work ; seeing 
that it was dull he went, instead, to the 
little shop where he was used to getting it 
sharpened. 

‘* Filed and set, eh?” said the proprietor, 
as he ran his eye along the blade. ‘All 
right, you can get it the next time you 
come by here, Ob, you in a hurry for it?” 
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seeing that Sam had seated himself on a 
box: + . 

** Waal, I'd like to get it soon’s I could. 
I kindo’ want to finish a job o’ sawin’ this 
afternoon.” 

“Til go right at it, then,” and, after 
the other had left, ‘ It’s the first time I 
ever knew him to be particular about 
when he got a thing done.” 

All the rest of that day Sam’s mind was 
busied with thoughts his boy’s question 
suggested. He thought of one of his 
neighbors—a laboring man like himself— 
now owning a comfortable home of his 
own while he was still paying rent for 
the miserable shell of a house he lived in. 
“‘ Why can’t you afford it ?” 

O’Brien’s boy had a four-dollar pair of 
skates, too. At that thought he could 
almost hear the jingle of coins as they 
dropped into O’Brien’s till. ‘‘ Why can’t 
you afford it?” was about the last thought 
that came to him before he dropped to 
sleep that night. 


The town of Farnham was intensely 
wrought up over the saloon question, and 
both sides were exerting themselves to 
carry the day. Mr. Andrews and Deacon 
Whitney were leading the temperance 
forces, the most active part of whom 
were the women of the church. As so 
often is the case, a majority of the busi- 
ness men favored the saloon—not openly, 
oh no! Some of them never referred to 
the subject if they could avoid it, altho to 
confidential friends they would seriously 
declare that, considering the saloon as a 
source of revenue and an attraction to 
uade, its loss would be a severe blow to 
the town. There were some who showed 
little concern one way or the other. Last- 
ly, there was the riffraff, whom the sa- 
loon counted as its adherents. The tem- 
perance workers hoped that they might 
get some votes even among this class. 

On election morning the women opened 
a free lunch counter, and were serving 
out coffee and sandwiches to all who 
came. Not to be outdone, O’Brien had 
free beer on tap, and it must be admitted 
that his place was more largely patronized 
than the other. 

** We've got ’em, sure enough,” said a 
red-faced man to the crowd at the saloon. 
‘I can tell pretty well how folks is votin’, 
and they must be more’n a dozen behind 
us now. They’s all the crowd from the 
brickyards to come yet, and they’ll be solid 
for us. I wouldn’t hate so much to have 
*em beat us if it was the men that was 
doin’ all this ; but I don’t like to see 
women stickin’ their noses in this busi- 
ness. They can find something better to 
do than runnin’ this town.” 

‘Don’t be scared yet,” said one of his 
hearers. ‘‘They will have something 
better to do after to-day, if this election 
teaches ’em anything.” 

Sam did not go down town till the latter 
part of the afternoon. His remarkable 
industry, of late, wou: 1 not permit him to 
knock otf from work even for such an ex- 
traordinary event as an election. His 
way took him by the saloon where the red- 
faced man was watching to give ballots 
to passing voters. A knot of men from 
the brickyards was there, honest fel- 
lows for the most part, but with the in- 
difference to great moral questions which 
characterizes a large part of the voting 
population. The saloon counted them as 
its adherents simply because, having 
drifted into its influence, the temperance 
element had conceded them to it without 
making any great effort to win them 
over. 

‘* Hello, Sam !” said the red-faced man 
as hecame up. Where you been all day ? 
Ain’t voted yet? Glad you ain’t, ’cause 
you'll help us out just one more now. We 
was ahead of ’em at noon, but they’ve 
hunted up a lot o’ votes since that we 
ought tohave got. Some men took tickets 
from ’em just because they’re ashamed to 
refuse a woman. Most of ’em’ll sneak 
round here and wish they hadn’t done it, 
too. Here’s a ticket.” 

Sam took the ballot, as most men will 
mechanically take any slip of paper 
handed them. He surprised everybody, 
tho, by handing it back with the remark : 
‘“* Here, I don’t want your ticket.” 

It was evident that he was nearer a s0- 
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lution of his perplexities than on the day 
he had been so much annoyed by that 
question, ‘‘ Why can’t you afford it?” 

‘“*T don’t want your ticket,” he repeated, 
since the other looked as tho he misun- 
derstood him, 

‘* What’s the matter? 
regular ticket ?” 

“Perhaps it is, but I ain’t goin’ to vote 
that ticket.” 

“Get out!” said the other; “you're 
foolin’ now.” 

‘* Foolin’ nothin’.” Sam’s voice had lost 
the apologetic tone in which he first spoke. 

“Do you mean to say you’re goin’ to 
vote that ticket?” with a contemptuous 
jerk of his thumb in the direction of the 
lunch counter. 

“Yes, sir; that’s—just—what—l’m— 
goin’ to vote.” 

‘*Now look here, Sam Hilliard, I allus 
thought you was a man of too good sense 
to let a lot of old women tell you what to 
do.” 

“*Guess I’ve got as good sense as I ever 
had, and that’s why I’m goin’ to vote the 
other way this time.” 

‘“You know as well as I do that O’Brien 
pays six hundred dollars a year to this 
town, and if we shut him up that much 
more’s got to be raised by taxes, or else 


Ain’t that our 


_ we don’t get any public improvements 


for next year. Look at the business he 
brings here, too. There’s lots o’ trade 
that’d go to Dodg: ville or Fairbank if it 
wasn’t for him. It’llbe just this way : 
you close up his place, and, besides what 
he pays for his license, the town will lose 
a great deal more by folks goin’ to other 
towns to trade and spendin’ their money 
there. Men are bound to drink, and you 
can’t stop ’°em. Why, there’s Wilson, as 
good a temperance man as there is in this 
place, votin’ this ticket for these very 
reasons. He says he believes in takin’ a 
common-sense view 0’ things, and votin’ 
for his own business interests.” 

‘* And I’m takin’ a common-sense view 
of it and goin’ to vote for my interests. 
T ain’t spent such an awful sight o’ money 
in the saloon, but I’ve lost a lot I might 
have earned if I’d been at work instead o’ 
loafin’ ’round there so much o’ the time. 
A man’s a good deal better off, tho, to let 
it alone, even if he don’t drink anything 
stronger’n beer. They’s a good many of 
us, too, that’d never drink at all if this 
place wasn’t so handy to step into. You 
talk about the license he pays. Look at 
the duds his wife has to wear and all the 
money his family spends, and who's pay- 
in’ for it all, and his license besides, but 
us fellows that’s goin’ to his saloon? It's 
a pity if this town can’t raise the money 
for its sidewalks and streets without 
askin’ him to collect it for them, when he 
gets most of it himself.” Sam was be- 
coming aggressive. ‘‘ You fellows goin’ 
to vote the wet ticket, too? You'd better 
see how this place gets along without a 
saloon for one year. I guess you'll agree 
it ain’t made many of you very much bet- 
ter off.” 

No one seemed inclined to answer him. 
The most that his words evoked was a few 
silly grins. When he started away sev- 
eral of the men joined him and waited for 
him while he stopped a moment at the 
lunch counter. 

**Got any tickets here?” he asked one of 
the women in charge. 

** Yes, indeed !” motioning him toward 
a pile on a table. ‘‘Won’t you have a 
cup of coffee, too ?’, 

**Come in and have some coffee, you 
fellows,” said Sam to the men outside, 

Before entering they had dropped the 
ballots they were holding, and when 
offered a ‘‘ dry” balloteach one sheepishly 
took it. 

*¢‘ Four votes for our side ; and doesn’t it 
beat all that Sam Hilliard should come in 
here, of his own accord, to get a temper- 
ance ballot?” said Mrs. Randall to the 
woman next her after they had gone out. 

Two or three other men, who had heard 
the conversation in front of the saloon, 
took ballots from the temperance workers, 
and slyly crumpled up the ones the red- 
faced man gave them. 

A crowd was waiting around the polls 
that night to hear the result of the elec- 
tion, ‘The dry ticket beats us by seven 
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the announcement of the judges. ‘‘Sam 
Hilliard did it, and I'll remember him, 
too.” He said something else which may 
not be published in the columns of a decent 
newspaper, so I will not tell you what it 
was, Y 

A day or two afterward Mr, Andrews 
met Sam going to work. ‘‘ Good-morning, 
Sam,” said the minister, beaming upon 
him. After a few commonplaces, the 
talk turned upon the late election as they 
walked down the street together. ‘It’s 
splendid to think the beiter element has 
at last gained control of this town,” re- 
marked the minister, adding some other 
happy observations, but avoiding any 
personal allusion to Sam’s part in the 
result. 

Wise minister. Not a word of advice 
nor directly of encouragement. No men- 
tion of the hopes he had entertained nor 
of the prayers he had offered on Sain’s 
behalf. Perhaps for this very reason Sam 
remembered the more clearly what the 
minister said. ‘‘ Better element.” He 
had voted with that side and was there- 
fore a part of it. So far, the most comfort 
he had got out of the whole affair was in 
heariog the sound of those two words. 

It is too soon, at this time, for any 
change, however radical, to have achieved 
very noticeable results in the material 
condition of the Hilliards. Its chief effect 
jis seen on Sam himself. Besides his be- 
coming more industrious, people are learn- 
ing that he has opinions of his own about 
things—not bad opinions, either, for the 
most part. The nickels and dimes that 
O’Brien used to get are now spent on his 
own family. Some of them,I am sure, 
will go for a pair of skates as a Christmas 
present to Fred. 

Iu closing this narrative you may still 
have a feeling of doubt whether it was the 
deacon’s lecture, the minister’s sermon, 
his wife’s influence, his boy’s question, or 
the combination of all of them, that was 
the efficient cause of this revolution in 
Sam Hilliard’s character. The Master 
has said: ‘‘The wind bloweth where it 

listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” Whatever the cause, 
may all helpful influences attend Sam in 
this new life, 

ALMORAL, Ia. 
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DEAR OLD MOTHER. 








BY A. ASHELLA, 





Day after day I see her climb the stair, 
My dear old mother, to the attic room. 
As thoa tryst to keep with some one there, 
She sits within the anise-scented gloom. 


Y ou are so young that you would smile to 
see 
The queer old things her wrinkled hands 
unfold ; 
Moth-eaten, worn, and yet endeared to me, 
Because she loves them so who now is old. 


With dust upon her gown, her cap awry, 
Silent she sitsin her rush-bottomed chair, 
Her dim eyes searching for the days gone 
by 
Midst those odd things that she has gar- 
nered there. 


To-day I wentto her. A summer rain 
Fell soft upon the shingles overhead. 
I spoke to her ; she called me by the name 
Of one she loved, a daughter long since 
dead. 


With tears upon my cheeks [ turned away. 
A bit of silken hair was in her-hand, 
And as she smoothed it out,I heard her 
say, 
“T have forgot, but God will under- 
stand. 


“She was my child, aud this her shining 
hair. 
Sometimes I seem almost to see her face. 
We laid her in the earth, I think, some- 
where, 
I have forgot, but God doth know the 
place.’’ 


As motionless I stood there by the door, 
I heard, and yet I heard not, what she 
said ; 
A patch of sunlight lay upon the floor, 
- And soft the summer rain sung overhead, 
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would miss 
My mother’s faltering footfall on the 
stair ; 


What if to-day I could not stoop and kiss 
That blessed face and sorrow-whitened 
hair. ° 
7 
Could it be near that empty, pulseless day ? 
(For when it comes, God help the child 
she bore.) 
And then I put the chilling thought away, 
Let down the latch and shut the creaking 
door. 
WaSHI¥eTon, D. C. 
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NOKO. 
BY MINNIE QUINN. 








HE was only a little Indian boy who 
rode a mustang in a Wild West Show. 
His thick, black hair hung straight and 
glossy about the small, well-poised head, 
and his great black eyes had an expression 
of shrewdness and intelligence. He was 
a bold, fearless rider, a good shot with a 
rifle, an expert gambler, and a most de- 
voted slave to those whom his fancy led 
him to select as his friends. 

There was one member of the show in 
part cular towhom he clung with a sort of 
animal-like devotion. This man was 
known on the playbills as Dakota Joe, 
and that was all any one knew about him 
except that he gave his real name as Hol- 
lis, and that he was supposed to hail from 
Dakota, where be had adopted his soubri- 
quet. He was a tall, lithe fellow, grace- 
ful in the saddle, a tine specimen of 
physicat perfection, with a face so hand- 
some that it might have been termed 
effeminate had it not been for the bold 
eyes. They were clear and blue, and, 
under some circumstances, emitted a 
gleam like the flash of steel in the sun. 
No one knew the story of his past, or the 
reason for his adopting this strange, wild 
life; strange for him, since he seemed to 
be a man of natural refinement and of fair 
education. 

In vain was he interviewed by news- 
paper reporters in the various towns 
visited by the shows In vain gid curious 
people endeavor to engage him'in conver- 
sation about Limself. On other topics he 
would be polite and answer intelligently; 
but when his personal affairs were al- 
luded to his head would be throwm back 
in a defiant way, and the flash of his eyes 
warned his questioners to trespass no 
further. His past remained a sealed 
book to all save himself and his Maker. 

Only to Noke was he gentle and tender ; 
only to the willful, petted little Indian boy 
did he show the genial and affectionate 
side of his character. 

It was a curious sight—thoss two, the 
man with some dark secret in his past 
from the memory of which he was trying 
to escape, and the ignorant, untaught 
child, shrewd in his discernment of the 
other’s nobler nature, and loyal to him 
always. They would always wander to- 
gether through the streets of the great 

cities, and the Exposition halls, Joe ex- 
plaining the novel sights to the child, and 
instructing him from the great book of 
observation which is free to all. 

It was a notable fact that Joe and Noko 
were never seen together in any question- 
able place. Whatever the man- might do 
himself, he did not lead the little Indian 
into wrong, and often enticed him away 
from the men who were gambling in 
camp. And yet the child was as truly a 
heathen as the savages of the Pacific. 

One day there was a great excitement 
in the metropolis when the show was 
giving its performances. The President 
was Visiting the fair, and there were to be 
some special features added to the pro- 
gram of the day. One of these was bare- 
back riding by Noko on a spirited mus- 
tang. The child was wild with excite- 
ment, and undisturbed by a thought of 
fear. Had not Firefly carried him through 
many similar contests in safety? Besides 
he wanted to do something to please his 
friend Joe, who had been unusually taci- 
turn of late, and twice had left him alone 
on Sundays and wandered off by himself. 

The President’s speech was over, the 
huzzas of the crowd were hushed in ex- 
pectation, and the performance of the 
show began. After the usual prelimina- 
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tries came the riding. Joe, sitting apar- 
on his horse, saw Noko ride laughingly 
by, his straight black locks tossed back 
from the merry brown face, and his eyes 
shining like stars. The man’s head 
drooped in reverie. “One thing thou 
lackest.” Did some one say it aloud? 
No, it was audible to no one save himself, 
and he seemed to hear it constantly, Why 
did the words haunt him so? He could 
not shake them off, he kept repeating to 
himself: ‘‘ Health, strength, good looks, 
education, pride in this life, and then ?” 

He lcoked at the child, who did not 
know he had a soul ; he thought of him- 
self, who had quietly given over his better 
self to be trampled in the mire. Why had 
he gone to that country church on Sunday ? 
and why had he listened to the simple ap- 
peal of the preacher? What strange influ- 
ence was moving him? Would the words 
always ring in bis ears? 

But hark! A sound of many voices, a 
loud cry from the excited multitude! A 
horse covered with foam came plunging 
by, and, O God! there in the dust lay a 
little bléeding body—a body that he loved ! 

With one spring he reached it, and bid- 
ding the surgeon, in a hoarse whisper, to 
follow, his strong arms bore the limp little 
figure to his own tent and placed it on a 
cot. 

The gray gleam in the eyes of the senti- 
nei outside the tent soon dispersed the 
crowd of curiosity seekers that gathered 
round, and only he and the manager were 
present when the kind surgeon set the 
broken limb, and bandaged the gashed 
forehead. ‘‘ Nurse him carefully and he 
may live,” said the doctor, when leaving. 

Left with his little charge the strong 
man knelt by that low cot, and wept like 
a tired child—wept for the first time in 
many long years ; and it seemed to him in 
after life that those tears washed out the 
traces of many months of sin and tempta- 
tion. 

The child slowly came to life. The 
crowd out yonder forgot the wounded 
jockey, am@one silent figure, with white, 
set face, watch through the jight’s 
Pry) re le a a cel : 

The little sufferer moaned in delirium. 
** With God’s help, Pil make a man of 
him,” @ere the words that welled up from 
Joe’s great heart. There in the dingy 
tent a man was kneeling, clasping the 
hand of a wounded child. 


All this was ten years ago. Nokoisa 
man now, and a leader among his people 
in the far West. Wherever he goes peace 
and civilization follow him. He would be 
an athlete still, but for a slight stiffness in 
one limb, and there is an ugly scar on his 
forehead. 

The Government agent of the Territory 
is his best friend, because, to use the 
words of Noko himself, who studied Eng- 
lish at Carlisle, ‘“‘ My kind friend Joe isa 
Christian, and he and his golden-haired 
wife are the good spirits of my tribe.” 

ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOW BETH BROUGHT GOOD 
NEWS. 


BY ABRAM §S. ISAACS. 





SHE knew it was wrong to listen; but 
she couldn’t help it. There the two gen- 
tlemen sat on the opposite seat, and talked 
in such loud tones that she heard every 
word. Shecould not ask them to speak 
in a low whisper, she could not shut her 
ears, she could not tell the conductor to 
stop the car, for it was along distance 
to her street; what was she to do? 

** There is no doubt of it. We have seen 
the worst of it,” said one gentleman. 

“IT am glad you think so, Mr Allen. 
is indeed welcome news.” 

‘* Every indication points to better times. 
The reaction is beglaoning, and soon the 
business world will forget that there ever 
was a panic,” 

‘* You ought to know, my dear fellow. 
You are qualified to judge, as president of 
a bank.” . 

“‘The panic is over, I assure you. The 
future is hopeful. In a few weeks the 


It 


country will rejoice as it has not rejoiced — 


for a twelvemonth and more.” 
“I wish I could tell your views to all 
my neighbors.” 


‘*It¢ is your duty to doso, Every man, 
woman and child should help to restore 
confidence.” 

The talk then went int» other chanels, 
and Beth was no longer interested. It 
was the panic which was the most fa- 
miliar ter! her experience of late. She 
had heard the word again and again from 
her father and mother, and she had traced 
some connection between it and their 
worried looks. She did not know what it 
really meant. She was only eleven years 
old ; and once when she asked her brother 
what a panic was, he laughed and told 
her it was what a boy has when he stiidies 
the wrong lesson and is called on to re- 
cite. 

‘* Well,” thought Beth to her herself, 
‘the panic is over now; that’s a great 
comfort. My mother and my father will 
be happy again when I tell them what a 
bank president said. But here is my 
street, and I must get off.” 

In a few minutes Beth reached her 
home. Her parents were out, and no one 
was in the house but the cook—a special 
friend of Beth and to whom Beth used to 
tell many of her experiences. ‘‘ Oh, Mary, 
Mary, what do you think ?” the child ex- 
claimed, in hot haste. ‘It is over, the 
panic is over !” 

She did not wait for any reply from the 
cook, but ran out of the honse as quickly 
as her little feet could carry her, deter- 
mined to tell the good news to the whole 
world. The bank president said every 
man, woman and child should help to re- 
store confidence; and that meant, of 
course, not to worry any more, as her 
papa and her mamma did. But they 
would not worry when she told them that 
the panic was really and truly over. 

** Please, ma’am,” she exclaimed, as an 
old woman, with tired steps, was passing 
by—*‘ please, ma’am, the panic is over,” 
As the woman seemed insufficiently im- 
pressed by the news, she added: ‘‘ And 
the bank president said so.” 

“God be thanked, my dear. Now my 
son will have his wages paid him regular- 
ly.” And she walked on with fresh 
energy. 

**Oh, Mr. Plumley,” Beth almost shout- 
ed, as she ran into the stationery store at 
the corner, ‘“‘such good news! The panic 
is over. I heard the bank president say 
30.” 

“‘T am glad to hear it. 
will be paid at last.” 

‘** Hallo, my little girl,” said a kindly 
old gentleman, ‘‘where are you going? 
Don’t knock me down,” 

“Excuse me, sir; but laminsuchahurry 
that I did not see you. The panic is over.” 

‘*Dear, dear me! And the old gentle- 
man smiled at Beth, who hastened to add, 
‘**Really and truly the panic is over, The 
bank president told me.” 

**He did, did he?. Well, upon my soul 
and honor, this is most extraordinary. I 
never heard such a thing in all my life!’ 
And he laughed so heartily that he grew 
red in the face and then walked off laugh- 
ing. 

‘* What a horrid man, to laugh at me,” 
said Beth ; and for a while she felt very 
much discouraged. She disliked to be 
made fun of, even by an old gentleman, 
and particularly when she was the bearer 
of such important news. She was ap- 
proaching the park now, and she resolved 
to rest for a moment. An old couple were 
seated on a bench near the entrance, and 
they looked so worried that she felt cer- 
tain the, panic had something to do with 
it. So she stepped boldly forward and 
said: ‘* The panic is over.” 

‘*Edward, do you hear? I told you to 
have courage and all would be well.” 

‘* Yes, yes; it is easy to tell me to have 
courage. But Iam worn out, Wife, and 
have neither hope nor strength left.” 

‘*Oh, I am sure the panic is over. The 
bank president said so, and he ought to 
know,” 

‘* Edward, do you hear? My child, you 
have come at the right moment to give us 
hope. Now we shall receive what is our 
due. How bright is the sunshine again! 
How sweet is the song of the birds !” 

' ‘*Yes, yes, dear Wife,” said he, gazing 
around with a happy smile ; ‘‘ I never saw 
the sky so blue or the grass sogreen. My 
heart is so light, it is like a holiday in 


Now my bills 
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one’s youth. God be praised for the good 
news! Come, Wife, let us go nome now. 
Where is the child ?” 

Beth had vanished. She had seen a girl 
of about her own age, and ran to tell her 
that the panic was over. She was poorly 
dressed, but Beth did not care for that. 

‘*And is the panic really and truly 
over ?” 

** Yes, indeed, little girl,” was Beth’s 
reply ; ‘‘a bank president said so.” 

‘*No more panic—no more panic!” re- 
peated the poor child. ‘‘And now my 
papa can go to work, and my mamma can 
have warm dresses, and we can have meat 
every day. Oh,I am so glad! I must 
run home and tell my mother.” 

Beth watched her until she was out of 
sight, and then thought it full time to re- 
turn to her own home, Perhaps she 
would now find her parents at the house. 
So she retraced her way, but it was not 
soeasy. The streets seemed to mgp in the 
wrong direction. But she struggled on— 
she was a bravelittle girl. She would find 
her street at last. She wandered on and 
on, and began to grow tired and hungry, 
but not the least afraid. She hoped her 
parents would not be angry with her be- 
cause she was out so long; but she had 
to tell people that the panic was over, 
and— 

‘* Why, Beth !” 

** Why, Mamma dear !” 

Yes, it was her mother, and there was 
her father too. 

** Oh, Papa, the panic is over !” she ex- 
claimed, repressing a sob; for she was 
very, very tired and hungry. ‘‘ The bank 
president said so,” and her bright eyes 
were filled half with tears, half with 
smiles. 

** Well, Miss Beth,” said her father, ‘‘I 
am glad owr panic is over. We did not 
know what had become of our daughter.” 

New York Ciry. 
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PEBBLES. 


It is the business of the newspaper 
editor to ‘‘ makealong story short.””—Texas 
Siftings. 


...- Visitor: ‘How do you like your lit- 
tle baby brother?” Little Sister: ‘‘ He is 
pretty nice, only he lacks modern culture. 





...“* You say you and your wife never 
quarrel?” ‘‘ Never; you see, whenever she 
fires up I always get out.’”’—Atlanta Jour- 
nal. 


....He: “I may be poor, but there was a 
time in my life when I rode in a carriage.” 
She: “Yes, and your mother pushed it, 
too.”—Exchange. 


.... Houser: ** I see that they are putting 
plates on gunboats eighteen inches thick.” 
Mrs. Houser: ‘‘Let’s get some of them. 
Perhaps the servants can’t break them.”’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


...-He: ‘* I wonder when you will be able 
to set as good a table as my mother does ?”’ 
She: “By the time you are able to provide 
as good a table as your father does, my 
dear.””—Burlington (Iowa) Gazette. 


....Mrs. Strongmind: ‘‘If women would 
only stand shoulder to shoulder, they would 
soon win thesuffrage.”” Dr. Guffy: “ But, 
madam, that is something they can’t do, 
with the present styles in sleeves !”’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....“‘I understand that the new recorder 
in New York is a first-rate lawyer. But 
does he know anything about political 
economy ?” ‘ Doeshe? Well, I should say 
so. His election cost him only seventy-five 
cents.” — Washington Siar. 


....Bob: “What did the lecturer say 
when you threw those cabbages at him ?” 
Dick: ‘‘ Oh, he said he had hoped the audi- 
ence would be pleased, but he really hadn’t 
expected they would entirely lose their 
heads.’”’—Dallas (Texas) Herald. 


...-A country storekeeper in this State 
received lately this encouraging reply from 
an old lady whose bill had long remained 
unpaid: ‘‘ Don’t worry about my bill, Mr. 
—. I'll owe you forever before I’ll cheat 
you out of it.”—Boston Journal. 


..--L¢ was Elsie’s first night at the con- 
cert, and she listened de.ightedly till, as 
the applause which followed the prima- 
donna’s wonderful trills subsided, she 
leaned over to her mother, and ina very 
audible whisper exclaimed: “ Oh, Mamma! 
Didn’t that lady gargle her throat just 
lovely.””—Brooklyn Life. 
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+».-Mother: “Johnny! On your. way 
home from school stop at the store and get 
me a stick of candy and a bar of soap.” 
Father: “‘ What do you want of a stick of 
candy?” Mother: ‘That’s so he’ll remem- 
ber the soap.”—New York Weekly. 


.-.“*I don’t believe in opposing the pref- 
erences of a son in the matter of choosing a 
profession,” said an indulgent father. 
“Nor I,” said another father. ‘‘Has your 
son chosen his profession?’ ‘* Well, in a 
way.” “What is it?” “Why, he was 
stage-struck, and insisted that he was ‘ born 
for the boards,’ as he expressed it; and so I 
apprenticed him to a carpenter !’’—Youth’s 
Companion. i 


----“I wonder,” said the sentimental 
boarderess, ‘‘ if the little birds make any 
plans for their homes in the spring.” ‘Of 
course they do,” said the cheerful idiot. 
* Don’t they have to make anest to mate?” 
The custard pie that the astonished waiter 
girl let drop to the floor at this juncture 
fell on its soft side and, consequently, was 
deducted from her week’s wages.—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


---+'' My friend,” said the truly patriotic 
citizen, ‘“‘you are becoming prominent in 
politics.”’ ‘ Betcherlife !’’ replied the loca] 
leader. ‘‘I trust you will adopt as your 
motto the good old phrase, ‘ Be sure you’re 
right, and then go ahead.’’”’ ‘‘ Not exactly, 
tho ye’re guessin’ purty close. De motto of 
our association is, ‘Be sure ye get ahead; 
ye kin make it right afterward.’ See ?”’— 
Washington Star. 


--.-The light and joy of a pleasant De- 
troit home is a five-year-old boy of bright 
face and happy temperament. A day or so 
ago a man visiting the family engaged the 
little tot in conversation, and one of the 
numerous questions he was called upon to 
answer was: ‘‘ Are you married?” ‘“ Yes,” 
replied the man, and he added, playfully, 
**Are you?” ‘No,’ came the quick re- 
sponse, ‘‘but I’ve been vaccinated.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


-..." Thaven’t heard anything about old 
Wopperjaw lately. He used to have a way 
of dropping a $10 bill in the contribution 
box every Sunday at church, making a 
present of a house and lot to newly married 
couples of his acquaintance, giving a silver 
dollar to the bootblack whenever he gota 
shine, and sending a lot of schoolma’ams to 
Europe every summer at his own expense. 
Folks said he was going crazy.” ‘‘ Yes, he 
did seem sort of queer.”’ ‘‘ Did he ever get 
over it?” ‘‘Oh yes; he’s perfectly sane 
now. He doesn’t throw away his money 
any more. He’s building a monument for 
himself in the cemetery that’s to cost $275, - 
000.”’—-Chicago Tribune. 


»~ 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enigé 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 


210.—PALINDROME. 
“Tf thou would’st view eel-pots aright, 
Go visit them by pale moonlight.”’ 
—Lay of the Very Last Minstrel. 
Phin Fisher was a summer guide, 
Who hunted, fished, and trapped, beside ; 
A squad of artists had employed him, 
Whose idle ways at times annoyed him. 
They loafed all day, they slept all night, 
And boasted glorious appetite. 
With huge contempt Phin viewed their 
sketching, 
And hoped “ sich lunacy ain’t ketching,” 
But loved to serve up toothsome dishes, 
And hear full mouths exclaim, ‘“ Deli- 
cious !”” 
So set his eel-pots far and near, 
And emptied them by moonlight clear. 
He reached the camp as day was brea'ing, 
Before his patrons thought of waking, 
And with the pride a conqueror feels, 
Murmured adalah THEE % RRHK HEEE ? 
M. C. 8S. 
211.—CURTAILMENT. 
Action can restrained be, 
Caged, confined; but whole is free. 
One you threaten it with death, 
’Tis dependent not on breath, 
’Tis the essence of Divine; 
’Tis our treasure, yours and mine, 
Let us never bring it low, 
To the haunts vile spirits know ; 
Let us keep it clean and pure, 
On the eternal hights secure. 
BITTER SWEET. 








An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 
ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
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212.—TANGLED NAMES. 


1. 2, 
AOTL CIPL 
PSOE ITAE 
ERIF SEHI 
LAND OFTN 
3. 4 
PRIC THEG 
RANE UNIL 
KDFO DEGO 
NESS RINN 


Read—forward or backward, up or down, 
or diagonally—from the upper left-hand 
corner to the lower right-hand corner, and 
find: 

1, A name applied to St. Patrick. 

2. A name often given to Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

8. A title often given to Satan. 

4. Aname given to a Roman legion, be- 
cause prayers of .its Christians were fol- 
lowed by a thunderstorm which was dis- 
comfiting to the enemy. sa & H. J. 


2138.—DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


Two friends, by odd ambition fired, 
Nor less by handsome prize inspired, 
Set out for some far land or other, 
Each sure he could out-walk the other. 


The first, a regular ‘‘ Speed-train,” 

As he declared in, boastful strain, 
Made brilliant start but on the way 
His strength gave out, he lost the day ! 


Let’s see our next “‘ Trip-goer earn” 
The offered prize; with prudence stern 
He curbed his hot impatience in, 

And, slow but sure, went on to win. 


Of course, nobody was surprised ; 
* An old, old fable modernized,” 
Folks said: ‘wherein one was the hare, * 
And two was the old tortoise there.” 
MABEL P. 
214.—CHARADE. 
An endless sea: an azure sky; 
One ship in forced repose ; 
When through that breathless calm, the 
cry 


Re-echoes: ‘‘ There she blo-o-ows !”” 


The boat’s crew skim one-two the sea ; 
Their oars are two and tough ; 

Full soon they reach the creature’s three— 
One, two, three, sure enough. 


The seamen strike, the whale shows fight, 
As men and whales will do ; 

But now they have him fast and tight, 
Complete, and broadside to. 

Ah, wois me! The glorious chase 
Yields but inglorious spoil, 

And conquering heroes take their place 
To try out noisome oil. 

M.C.S 


215.—SQUARE. 


1, A vessel with two or three masts, used 
in the Mediterranean; 2, invaded or occu- 


“SUN 2 STOVE Li F 











Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsu.” 





Silver Plate that Wears. 


(8 7 Forks, &c. 


Look out for imitations. The mark 
1847” identifies genuine Rogers goods. 
Manufactured by the 


RIDEN PRITANNIA (0. 


- sth Ave., Madison Square, 
1130 B’way, New York. 
Chicago, 147 State St. San Francisco, 130 Sutter St. 
Factorics, Meriden, Conn. and Ilamilton, Canada. 


rae the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGEs 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Juvior Work; 8S blocks,Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
| Sine prepaid. Slr) cinete folder te 
Endorsed by Bish: ‘op J. Vin —~ 4h 
= ‘heente w wanse with 

pomp, 4 CH HAMBEBLA In & Co., 
Gales urg, Ti Mention this paper. 


Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, 











pied; 3,a choir desk, or reading desk, in 
some churches ; 4, one peculiarly dextrous 
or tasteful in almost any employment; 5, 
relating to a crust ; 6, an Italian compiler, 
1614-1697 (Thomas’s Biog.); 7, one of a cer- 
tain division of the Articulata. 

Henry A. JACOBS. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, NOV. 297TH. 


208,—Change (or transpose) “a lime” and 
have Melia, the Pride of India. 


209,— F 
FIR 
P Iv EB D 
PALATES 
FILAMENTS 
FILAMENTOUS 
RETENTIVE 
DEN Ti NE 
87,0 VE 
SUE 
Ss 
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#/Pond’s Extract 
is worth its WEIGHT in GOLD 


Cures Female Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Piles, Sores, Bruises and all Pain. 








CHEAP SUBSTITUTES DO NOT CURE. 


- TIFFANY: GLASS 6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
~ FVRNISHERS “6: GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIAST ICAL: 
DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
333 TO341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK” 











The current magazines contain the 
pictures of suggestive pieces of 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


This trade 
mark label 


found on 
every gen- 


uine piece. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 

















GRAN RAPIDS. MIC/4. 





* Tell you Wh 

my oth". skirts don’t wear out like 
“~~ yours?” I  pro- 

SS tect them fous 

‘‘the weather” as 

* wellas from wear 

and tear, with the 

+ «Duxbak’’ 

‘ Rainproof 


a new brand 
Pa 





Rom 


y 
°.2 Bias 
famous oe Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


Look for “ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every holt you buy. 


“*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








FESS RSs 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG 
w PEOPLE 


Largest of the Juveniles. Eight 
Advantages over all others. 
Subscribe NOW, and get the 
Christmas Vacation Extra—a 
Complete Story by Kirk Munroe 
—FREE. Write TO-DAY forfree 
sample copy and 16-page Illus= 
trated Announcement. fj 
HARPER & BROTHERS S 


.. Publishers, New York 














THE “ BROWNIE” FIGURES. 









Drawn, Patented and Conedaheed Gan. 15, ’92. it 


By PALMER COX. 


—_ their favorite ‘ Brown- 
’ to play with; looking (rrr 
TABBY car. ThE po like real live“ Brownies” 2ow-wow. (el 
from different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 
These, in addition to the other; 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- fee 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand-siye 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 
They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 
For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
oPS8Y-he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. PITTHSING. 
_ Arnold — Works, North Adams, Mass. 








JOCKO. 





PICKAN av. 






HEN AND CHICKENS. 
THIS TRADE MARK 


1.“ y 
TATTERS. TATTERS. 





Is stamped on the cloth next to 
LITTLE RED each object. 
RIDING HOOD, OUR SOLDIER BOYS. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4; 1892. JOIN 
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The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Po 
ocod. 


SOWOSGOSSOSOOOOO 
Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 


tisell 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Cos 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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WE WILL pals ae AND S 
IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See INDEPENDENT, Nov. 15th. & 29th. 
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H CHURCH, LODGE 
Church Seating PARLOR, 
Upholstered ¢ or Plain. PEW $, 
PITS and 
gen fsb Chairs. pyees Chain 
A. H. Anorews & Co. 9 os 
215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. * St 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


FOR 20 YEARS 
the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the uital strength it gives. 


| 2eotts 
m 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores. health to 
all suffering from _Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Bloos 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne.N.“ Al Druanists. 6Or -- 


BAKER'S sreaxrast cocoa. 


sea /; 


g on a wheel is worth two on 








foot,” says the Rev. Mitchell, of 


we 

sf} ~— City. “One pastor e/ 
y 

t 


STERLING” 


would better the remark. There’s 


everything in having him ona 
sf: good wheel. Write for our art 


catalogue. 
Sterling Cycle Works, 


“ Built CHICAG?). 
/ like a watch.” g 
& 


Gos cecscecs 
kocomotor Ataxia, 
Epilepsy... 


AND ALL 


DISEASES 
OF THE 


SPINAL CORD 


FIND READY 
AMELIORATION FROM 
THE USE OF 


MEDULLINE, 


THE EXTRACT OF THE SPINAL CORD OF THE OX, 
PREPARED UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, 


IN HIS LABORATORY AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dose, 5 drops. Price, two drachms, $2.50. 


Columbia Chemical Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GENS FUR BOOK. te2 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutiery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 
New York 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to re ¢ ve 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


A LOOK TOWARD WINTER. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


It very often happens that the winter, 
with the average farmer, is a season in 
which the outgo exceeds the income urduly. 
Indeed, with many, the summer crops are 
no sooner harvested than they must be sold 
to provide funds for the current expenses 
or else bills must be allowed to accumulate, 
which in the end proves a more expensive 
method than the other. Farming, in these 
days, is more a matter of ecomomical man- 
agement than of great profits ; and onelong 
stride toward success is reached when the 
farmer so plans that he may have at least a 
small income throughout the year, so that 
he will not have to draw upon the earnings 
of one or two principal crops for sustenance 
during a season of inactivity. We believe 
farmers generally do not care to look for- 
ward to the winter as a time of idleness, 
and would be glad to see their way at least 
to the making of expenses during that time. 
The farmer who now plans his work so that 
be has certain duties all the year round, 
and lets no day pass without accomplishing 
something in the way of production, is the 
one who makes the best financial success of 
his business. There are ways of earning, 
besides the mere growing of crops. Some- 
times quite as much money is made by the 
judicious selling of them, and this part of 
the business can often be done to the best 
advantage in the comparative leisure that 
winter offers. 

The habit of carrying unproductive stock 
through the winter is one that many farm- 
ers find it hard to overcome; but a cow 
that has not been bred, and so may be ex- 
pected to pay her way by increase, or that 
is not giving a dairy product that will some- 
thing more than pay for her food and care, 
should rarely be tolerated. Such should be 
fed up well on pasture, and then fattened 
with as little delay as possible and turned 
into money. It is safe to say that the 
money will earn more by paying debts, or 
by being placed at interest, than the in- 
crease in the value of the cow would have 
amounted to. So with any other animal, a 
calf, a young steer, or a litter of fall pigs; 
if they cannot be handled so that they will 
produce something, that is make a gain of 
flesb that will more than pay for the food 
consumed by them, it would be better to 
sell them in the fall. Of course we want 
the rough crops of the farm consumed as 
much as can be on the land where they are 


grown, and we want to manufacture the - 


largest possible amount of manure by this 
means. But it will not pay to keep stock 
merely as manure makers. We have fre- 
quently seen a barn full of stock put up at 
the approach of cold weather, and during 
the next five or six months consume pretty 
nearly everything that was grown on the 
farm during the whole sumwmer, and yet 
come out in the spring worth no more than 
when they were put up. This is a method 
of management that no farmer can afford 
to follow. 

If one must have a barn full of stock 
through the winter, Jet it be either young 
animals of a kind that will make both 
growth and gain of flesh, with good feeding 
and care, or else cows that will give a daily 
and weekly money-product. Where one is 
fitted up so that winter dairying can be 
properly carried on, this latter method is 
better than the former. It affords employ- 
ment for what might otherwise be idle 
time and pays well for the labor; and it is 
a business which will admit of the employ- 
ment of all the time and labor that you are 
minded to give to it, and will recompense 
both. This subject has recently been newly 
brought to mind with especial force, by a 
talk with « local dealer regarding the qual- 
ity of the butter that he had forsale. This, 
I may say, is in the center of a rich agricul- 
tural region where every product of the soil 
should be had in abundance, where almost 
nothing in the way of ordinary agricultural 
supplies should be brought from abroad. 
Yet creamery butter, made almost five hun- 
dred miles away, is almost the only good 
butter that can be obtained ; and if such is 
the case thus early in the season, by mid- 
winter it will be still worse. A little fine 
dairy butter, made by wise farmers, is 
brought in from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but it is quickly taken up by special 
customers at good prices; but the bulk of 
the dairy butter is of such quality that it 
must be sold at a price that cannot repay 
the cost of,production. 


This furnishes an illustration of one of 
the ways that may be taken to make the 
farm pay in winter. There are few places 
where special customers could not be ob- 
tained who would be glad to secure a regu- 
lar supply of homemade butter, not only 
through the winter but for the whole year. 
But it is in winter dairying, when the value 
of the labor would not be so great, that the 
best profit might be expected. It is also 
sound financial sense to produce most at 
such seasons as prices rule highest, and it 
requires no statistics to convince any one 
that butter sells higher in winter than at 
any other time. 

I am speaking of this mainly as an ad- 
denda to the regular business of the genera 
farmer, and not from the standpoint of the 
regular dairyman, altho the methods that 
each would pursue would vary more in ex- 
tent thanin kind. The farmer who wishes 
to add to his income for the winter in this 
way should provide himself with from three 
to six or eight good fresh milch cows, give 
them clean and warm stabling, and provide 
a supply of food of the best quality and va- 
riety. After that, the work of securing the 
requisite milk supply is simple. The trou- 
ble, if there is any, will come in the man- 
ufacture of the butter. The chief cause 
for the generally poor quality of butter 
made in the home dairy is undoubtedly 
that no proper place is provided for the 
work. The common cellar is not a proper 
dairy room, and good butter will never be 
produced there. This is perhaps more true 
of the winter season than of any other. 
The cellar, then, is commonly the store- 
house for the winter stock of fruits, vege- 
tables and salted meats. Some appear to 
think that if these are all in good condition 
there can be no contaminating influence 
from them; but a greater mistake was 
never made. Cream set in proximity to 
.these things, and butter handled or stored 
there even for a little time, will absorb some 
of the odors that are certain to be in the at- 
mosphere. And while these may not be 
deleterious in themselves, when commin- 
gled with the butter flavor they at once 
and severely impair its quality and value. 
If there is rusty pork, or an open barrel of 
brine, if there is decay among the apples or 
potatoes, if there is any lack of ventilation 
—as is apt to be the case in a cellar banked 
up to protect its contents from frost—the 
result will be worse than under other con- 
ditions, but it will be bad enough at the 
least ; so that if one is about to undertake 
winter dairying as a means to increase the 
profits of the farm through the dull season, 
the work of providing a proper dairy room 
is of the first importance. Quite equal, 
altho it is not usually given so much prom- 
inence, with the securing of good stock and 
providing proper food. 

The winter dairy is but oneof themethods 
of securing awinter income. A wagon that 
passes my house every day, and traverses 
every street in the town, carries but two 
commodities—tomatoes and shelled lima 
beans. There has been but little frost 
yet, so that tomatoes are not yet a rarity 
in the market. But the owner of this 
wagon intends ta have a stock on hand 
after all other sources of supply are ex- 
hausted. Some of his vines have been cov- 
ered with a heavy mulch of straw, so that 
the fruit will remain in good condition, and 
even continue to ripen after the frosts have 
destroyed all other vines. But, not content 
with this alone, other vines, loaded with 
green fruit, have been pulled and are now 
hanging in the barn, where the fruit con- 
tinues to ripen slowly and in good condi- 
tion. Other very green fruits have been 
gathered and placed under the glass in 
empty hotbeds; so that by combining all 
these methods he will be able to prolong 
his season considerably, and will secure 
much better prices than was possible when 
the fruit was plentiful, at mid-season. The 
tomatoes are only an aid to prolonging the 


autumn income, and will all be gone before , 


winter. The beans, however, will be a 
source of steady income for months. I find 
that he has also some other things that he 
will bring out later, when they have begun 
to get scarce in the market, and will com- 
mand better prices than now. Among 
them are sweet potatoes, that have been 
carefully packed in dried sand, and cab- 
bages and turnips, both common and easily 
grown products, and not worth very much 
just now, but which are sure to command 
a price that will give a satisfactory profit— 
later on. 

Both of these latter vegetables are such 
as most farmers could grow a crop of with- 
out much interfering with their other 
work ; but they are too cften looked upon 
as belonging within the province of the 
gardener instead of the farmer—and are 
again considered as of too little worth to 
repay the trouble of growing. It is quite 
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rue that early in the fall they often sell at 
an extremely low price, and at one that 
hardly seems to justify the labor of han- 
dling them. But if they are stored, as may 
easily be done by burying, and kept until 
summer vegetables are out of market, then 
sold only as the market demands them, 
they are pretty certain to prove profitable. 
Like the small winter dairy, and the spe- 
cia] crop of lima beans, they will provide an 
income—small, perhaps, but steady—just 
atthe time when itis of themost import- 
ance, 

T have already suggested that money may 
be made by judicious selling as well as by 
the judicious cultivation of crops. In win- 
ter the farmer has more time to give to this 
department of his business, and he can af- 
ford the time to market these crops in small 
lots, and in the manner that enables him to 
secure the largest sum for them, as he per- 
haps might not be able to do with crops 
that had to be sold as soon as grown, or 
while the rush of summer work was on. 

The average farmer of the great central 
district of our country can hardly hope in 
the near future to make much money from 
the old method of merely growing one or 
two staples, as he has done in the past; and 
he must become more of an all-the-year- 
round worker, because he can hardly make 
enough during the summer to warrant 
even comparative idleness the balance of 
the year. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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RANDOM NOTES ABOUT SOUTH- 
ERN FRUITS. 


BY FRANK H,. SWEET. 











MANY persons have asked me about 
Southern fruits: How did they look ? How 
did they taste ? Did they have good keep- 
ing qualities? Weretheyabundant? But 
I do not remember that any one ever wanted 
to know about their origin, or who discov- 
ered them, or what their scientific names 
were; so in these random notes I shall 
merely give a few facts and anecdotes that 
have come under my personal observation. 

The first time I ever saw a persimmon 
was on the Mechanicsville Road, a few miles 
from Richmond, Va. My brother and I were 
returning from a tramp over some of the 
battle grounds and had stopped at a farm- 
house to get a drink of water. Near the 
bouse was a large tree covered with what 
seemed to usto bevery delicious fruit. The 
old woman who came to the door said they 
were persimmons, and addea that they were 
not yet fit to eat. However, we were not so 
sure of that. They were nearly as large as 
plums and very richly colored. We could 
almost imagine their flavor as we looked at 
them. We had read of persimmons as being 
a Southern delicacy, and each of us took a 
generous bite. My brother claimed that he 
never got the taste from his mouth until he 
returned North, a year later. Most country 
boys have dug “‘ marsh turnips” from the 
swamps and carried them around in their 
pockets in hopes of finding some innocent 
person who would taste them. A green 
persimmon comes the nearest to these tur- 
nips in “ puckering” qualities of anything 
Lever met with. They are not good until 
frozen, and sometimes frost holds off as late 
as December. It was now early in October. 

Several years later I spent the holidays in 
the Shenandoah Valley, and became very 
fond of persimmons. There was a tree near 
the house, and the fruit had been. frozen 
again and again until it was wrinkled and 
dark colored. I found it very delicious, 
and visited the tree almost daily. The peo- 
ple of the house said that I made a well- 
worn path across the field, and also that it 
was a race between me and the dog# as to 
which would get the most. All the dogs 
were inordinately fond of persimmons, and 
would visit the tree every morning in 
search of what had fallen during the night. 

I had often desired to taste a pomegran- 
ate, and my wish was gratified on a train 
near Jacksonville. A boy came through 
the car with a basket full of the glowing 
fruit, and, as most of the passengers were 
from the North, his sales were good. The 
fruit was about the size of a large peach, 
with a very rich, golden-red skin. I took a 
bite eagerly. and then paused and looked 
inquiringly at my fellow-passengers. Most 
of them were either just tasting their fruit 
or gazing at their neighbors. Presently 
windows began to be opened, and one by 
one the pomegranates were quietly dropped 
outside. I ate nearly one-third of mine be- 
fore allowing it to follow the rest. If there 
had been a pomegranate-loving Negro fol- 
lowing the roadbed he would have found 
a feast ready at hand. 

And yet there was nothing disagreeable 
about the taste of the fruit. I rather liked 
what little flavor [ could obtain. It waq 
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simply a beautiful globe packed with large 
seeds, and these seeds were so tightly 
crowded together that there was scarcely 
‘room for the fine honeycomb of cells which 
contained them. Somewhere among the 

‘interstices of seeds must have been the 
modicum of pulp which gave the fruit its 
flavor, but it was so sparingly distributed 
that strangers became discouraged in their 
search after it. 

The pomegranate makes a most delight- 
ful sub-acid summer drink, and the tree 
with its rich foliage and brilliant, coral-like 
flowers is highly ornamental. I cannot 
agree with the old saying that “only 
strangers eat pomegranates.”’ In my ex- 
perience the strangers did not eat them ; it 
was the natives who had acquired a taste 
for them, and who thought them very deli- 
cious. 

The passion apple is similar to the pome- 
granate in its liberal supply of seeds, but it 
is smaller and less known. The bigh colored 
fruit is very conspicuous as it hangs on the 
vines among the rich foliage. 

Beyond Jacksonville one constantly 
passes around or through immense orange 
groves. They are exceedingly beautiful ; 
and if one has not cared for oranges before, 
he is almost certain to acquire a taste for 
them before he leaves the State. I suppose 
that choice fruit picked after the middle 
of December and shipped North is just as 
good when it reaches its destination as when 
it left the grove; but somehow I could never 
bring myself to quite believeso. I always 
like oranges wherever and whenever I can 
get them ; but they never have the sane 
flavor North asthey do in the groves, when 
I pick them one at a time from among the 
rich, glossy leaves. - 4 

I have had people look at me skeptically 
when I spoke of trees being loaded with 
ripe oranges and green oranges and flowers 
at the same time. But oranges do not fall 
when ripe, like apples and most fruit. If 
not gathered they will often hang on the 
trees for years. In most groves this is not 
seen, for the owners pick the fruit as soon 
as ripe; but occasionally there is a man 
who leaves his grove until the following 

June or July in order to command better 
prices; and there are sour oranges all over 
the State. I have seen as many as three or 
four different years’ fruit hanging on a 
tree at the sametime. But after the first 
year these oranges are worthless; they be- 
come soft and flabby, and their juice is said 
to be drawn back into the sap of the tree. 

Strangers should beware of sour oranges ; 
they look exactly like the sweet ones, but 

their flavor is execrable. Many. of the 
cities shade their streets with sour orange 
trees, but my brother and I had never heard 
of this. When we reached Jacksonville 
the fruit was just ripe, and many of the 
bright, golden balls hung within easy 
reach. We wondered at this, and thought 
the street boys must be different from those 
of other cities. When we came to a se- 
cluded side street we picked some of the 
fruit; but one bite was sufficient, and we 
completely exonerated the street boys and 
the city fathers. 

In nearly every orange grove are some 
lemons, limes, citrons, grape fruits and 
shaddocks. All of these are members of 
the orange family, and the grape fruit is 
only a very large orange with a peculiar 
flavor. Florida physicians often recom- 
mend it itasatonic. I was ina grove one 
day with an ex-schoolmaster from Indiana, 
who had never seen or heard of one. Sud- 
denly I heard him utter a startled exclama- 
tion, and found that he had eaten a piece of 
grape fruit, thinking it was an extra fine 
orange. It took me some time to convince 
him that he was not poisoned. 

At one time, while I was in Florida, 
I lived alone several months in a small 
log cabin in the pine woods of the 
lake region. There were no near neigh- 
bors, and I spent most of my time in 
wandering about and making notes. Just 
behind the cabin was a patch of bananas, 
and several of the stalks grew up within a 
few feet of the back door. As the season 
advanced I noticed that the larger stalks 
sent out immense, curious-shaped flowers, 
and I watched them with much interest. 


They were the first I had everseen. Pres- 
ently small bunches of bananas took the 
place of the flowers, and the stalk nearest 
the door sentdown a larger bunch than 
any of the others, and almost into the very 
doorway. Day by day the fingers grew 
longer and more plump, and at length the 
lower end of the bunch began to turn yel- 
iow. After that I could = my bananas as 
wanted them, and without stepping out- 
side the cabin. 

A fruit that is esteemed very highly is 
the sugar apple, and the Spaniards put it 
near the head of the fruit list. It grows 





upon a very small shrub, and in size and 
snags is somewhat like the pinecone. To 
eat it one cuts off the top and removes the 
inside with a spoon. In consistency and 

it similar to ice cream, an d 


flavor it is very 





one may easily convince himself that he is 
eating that favorite delicacy. 

Everybody is acquainted with the cocoa- 
nut, but very few know it in its green 
state, before the meat hardens. Itthen has 
a rich, agreeable taste and is eaten with a 
spoon. It is very delicious. 

Another fruit that seems to me to-be bet- 
ter when fresh picked is the pineapple. I 
never tasted one North that had the rare, 
delicate flavor of one that had been picked 
but a few bours. A pineapple plant in 
healthy growth is very ornamental, and a 
field of them in full bloom is exceedingly 
beautiful—a great carpet of green spikes 
and gorgeous colors. 

The guava and sappadillo and mango are 
fruits that are much esteemed by those who 
bave acquired a taste for them: but very 
few personslike them at first. They only 
grow in the extreme South. From the 
guava is made the famous guava jelly of 
commerce. The alligator pear is rather 
more hardy and resembles its namesake of 
the North in color and shape: but there its 
similarity ends, for it has a flavor peculiar 
to itself. 

But perhaps tbe most common of all the 
Southern fruits is the fig. 1t is found in 
pearly every yard from North Carolina to 
South Florida, and grows as well beside the 
Negro’s shanty asin the orchards of the rich 
planter, and its fruit is equally welcome to 
both tables. The period of its fruition is 
long, and many poor families depend upon 
it almost as much as upon their potato 
patch. And any excess of fruit can easily 
be preserved for the months of scarcity. 
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EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, ° 
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which govern the a of digestion and nutri- 
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bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around_us 


may escape manv 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”—Civil 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO.) Ltd, Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 
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FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 
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Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTER BRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
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